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Art. I.— Mémoires du Comte Beugnot, Ancien Ministre 
(1783—1815). Publiés par le Comte ALBERT BEuGNoT, 
son petit-fils. Deux tomes. Paris: 1866. 


HE reminiscences of a man of spirit and intelligence, who 
had seen the condition of French society before the 
Revolution of 1789—who shared and survived the dangers of 
1793—who took an active part in the Imperial administration 
under Napole and a still more active part in the restoration 
of the Bourbons and the establishment of constitutional mo- 
narchy in France, are amongst the most instructive and 
entertaining memorials of modern history. We opened these 
volumes with high expectations, which have not been disap- 
pointed. ‘They are really a valuable addition to the literature 
of the French Revolution; and they supply many of those 
happy touches and characteristic incidents which serve to com- 
plete the picture of that extraordinary period. Portions of 
these memoirs had already appeared in the ‘Revue Frangaise’ 
of 1838, and the ‘ Revue C ontemporaine ’ of 1852 ; indeed the 
additions now made to these fragments are not large, and it 
appears that the remainder of M. Beugnot’s autobiographical 
papers, to which allusion is frequently made by himself, are 
nolonger in existence. The memoirs therefore retain their 
fragmentary character, and, for once, we are assured that we 
possess them in their true form. This can so rarely be said of the 
French memoirs of the day, that we must express our gratitude 
to the Beugnot family that they have not allowed any hired 
hand to ‘make up’ or mutilate their literary inheritance. 
They have published whatever had come down to them, with- 
out any attempt to supply gaps or invent transitions. These 
volumes appear under the sanction of the highly respectable 
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name of the author’s grandson; and although the highly epi- 
grammatic and dramatic style in which they are written might 
awaken some suspicions, yet we believe in their authenticity 
and credibility.* 

Memoirs may be divided into two great classes—those which 
are really contemporary, with all the fluc ‘tuations and contradic. 
tions of current opinion, and those which are recast afterwards 
when the events to which they relate are terminated. A writer 
with the ——— powers of a Saint-Simon may by the sutton pro- 


* A recent example of this 1 most nbenlile practice of dunt 
ing up memoirs has come under our notice, which is so extraordi- 
nary that we feel bound to comment upon it. A volume appeared 
not long ago in Paris, entitled ‘ Anne-Paule- Dominique de Noailles, 

« Marquise de Montagu,’ purporting to be an authentic memoir of 
that amiable woman, the fourth daughter of the Duc d’ "Ay en, anda 
sister of Madame de Lafayette. Nothing could be more interesting 
and affecting than this narrative of her blameless and heroical life, 
It was originally printed as a ‘recueil de souvenirs qui n’était point 
‘destiné au public,’ by the children. of Madame de Montagu, and 
with the sanction of the illustrious House of Noailles. The facts 
and details were stated to be taken from the journal of Madame de 
Montagu herself, or from her correspondence with her sisters. ‘Qn 
‘ne peut avoir,’ say the editors, ‘d’éléments plus certains et plus 
‘sincérés pour raconter la vie de quelqu’un, et pour se faire une 
‘ idée de ce qui la compose et de ce qui lentoure.” We know from 
the best authority that these statements are true, as far as the mate- 
rials of the work are concerned ; but unfortunately they were placed 
in the hands of a person who grossly abused the confidence of the 
Noailles family. 

It would be incredible if the fact had not been proved in an 
action at law brought against the Duc de Noailles to recover an 
additional payment, that this work was prepared for the press bya 
profligate hireling named Auguste Callet, who by his own showing 
is as great an impostor as is to be met with in literary history. This 
person asserted before the Tribunal Civil de la Seine on the 7th July 
1865, that the book in question was composed and written by himself; 
that the journal kept by Madame de Montagu had been destroyed, 
and was only represented by fragments of an imperfect copy, and 
that the authentic materials in existence were insufficient to produce 
more than a few pages of biography; that, accordingly, M. Callet 
had been reduced to conjecture, and had invented many of the most 
striking and affecting incidents in the book. Callet failed in his 
action, for the Court held that he had been already sufficiently paid 
for his fraud, and that his object was to extort money to which he 
had no legal claim, by making it known. But this circumstance 
has materially shaken the confidence with which the book was 
received, and we regret that these statements have not been pub- 
licly confuted by the Noailles family. 
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cess leave to posterity a more complete picture of a great reign, 
or may, with the sedate wisdom of Count Mollieu in his invalu- 
able records of the First Empire, raise his personal reminiscences 
to the dignity of history. But in point of vivacity and reality 
nothing can make up for the freshness of a recent impression. 
We feel in the present tense, though we reflect in the preter- 
perfect. And the nearer a writer can bring us to the scenes 
he is describing, the more completely does he master our sym- 
pathy and our interest. 

M. Beugnot was born in 1761 at Bar-sur-Aube, where his 
family belonged to the noblesse de robe of the province, and he 
himself was brought up to fill a legal office before the Revolution. 
He gives us no details, however, as to his early life, and the 
narrative of his adventures begins with a relation of his curious 
acquaintance with the notorious Madame de Lamotte. It 
seemed extremely improbable that anything more remained to 
be said of the affair of the Diamond Necklace—that scandalous 
intrigue which had so disastrous an effect on the fortunes of 
Marie Antoinette. But, as Madame Campan observes, of all 
the enemies of the Queen, this Lamotte was destined to be the 
worst; and a cabal which originated in vanity, lust, and 
avarice—in which Marie Antoinette had no part but that of a 
victim—was more injurious to her than her own social failings 
or political errors. Madame de Lamotte was probably the 
authoress of the whole plot, unless indeed she was aided in it 
by the sinister genius of Cagliostro. By a strange series of 
accidents, M. Beugnot, himself one of the most honest of men, 
was in the company of this woman at the most critical moments 
of her life, and might, on less evidence, have been thought to 
be implicated in her villany. 

It must have been about the year 1765, that M. Beugnot’s 
father, going his rounds to levy the taille in the country ee 
Bar-sur-Aube, was entreated by the curé of the parish 0 
Fontete to reliey ve three children who were starving in a 
wretched hovel by the roadside. These children, a boy and two 
girls, were the last descendants of an illegitimate branch of the 
House of Valois,through a Baron de St. Rémi who was a natural 
son of King Henry 5: heir father, in spite of his high 
lineage, was no better than a tr amp, who lived by poaching and 
robbing orchards. But his pedigree was inc -ontestable and had 
been accepted by Chérin, the court genealogist of Louis XV. 
Moved by the extreme distress of these children n, an effort was 
made by ‘Beugnot, the elder, to provide for them in the neigh- 
bourhood. He himself gave them some money. The Bishop 
of Langres protected them. The King at last ‘bestowed on the 
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boy a pens ion of 1,000 livres, and an admission to the Naval 
Se shool of France. The girls were put to school at the Abbey 
of Longchamps near Paris, and so the last descendants of the 
Valois were brought back to civilised life. The boy, called 
the Baron de Valois, entered the navy and honourably lost 
his life in action. The girls were destined to take religious 
vows; but their vocation was so small, that when the subject 
was broached they ran away from Longchamps, and found 
their way back with six livres in their pocket in 1782 to 
Bar-sur-Aube, where young Beugnot was then just beginning 
to make a figure in the world. It is evident that he was not a 
little taken with the elder of the young ladies, to the great 
alarm of his father, who regretted that he had ever dug them 
out of the hovel by the roadside. A benevolent lady of Bar- 
sur-Aube, Madame de Surmont, shocked at the destitute 
condition of these young persons of quality, invited them to 
her house; they stayed there a year, and the eldest young 
lady, who might have sat for the moral traits of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s ‘ Becky Sharp,’ began her operations on mankind by 
making her ascendancy fe it in the house of this hospitable pro- 
tectress, and marrying her nephew, M. de Lamotte, who was 
then serving in the gend’armerie of the department. The 
happy pair had nothing to live on but their wits ; and while the 
bride despatched her husband to reclaim the missing estates of 
the House of Valois, she lost no time herself in repairing to 
Paris. The portrait of this terrible adventuress is not ill drawn 
by M. Beugnot. 


‘Madame de Lamotte was not what is called beautiful ; she was 
low in stature, but well-formed ; her eves were blue, full of expres- 
sion, and shaded by dark rounded eyebrows. Her face was rather 
long, with a good mouth and excellent teeth; and the peculiar 
stamp of her kind—a bewitching smile. Her hand was good, her 
foot small; her complexion remarkably fair. She had learnt 
nothing, but she had plenty of talent and penetration. As she had 
been contending from her birth against the whole order of society, 
she set its laws at defiance and those of morality as well. She 
passed clean over them all, as if she never suspected their existence. 
A character such as hers is a frightful spectacle to an observing 
eye, but seductive enough to the common run of men who do not 
look at things so closely.’ (P. 12.) 


Meanwhile young Beugnot had come up to Paris for his 
legal studies, and he soon ‘received a visit from this interesting 
client. He looked up for her the old patent of Henry II. im 
the archives which had settled these estates on her ancestor, 
wrote a memorial in support of her claims, paid a bill for her 
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several times over at the Hotel de Reims, and prevailed on 
her once or twice a week to dine with him at the Cadran Bleu. 
On other days they took a walk together, which generally 
ended in a café, 


‘The lady had a singular love of beer, and no beer came amiss 
to her. She would eat, out of pure inadvertence, two or three 
dozen tartlets; and these inadvertences were so frequent that I 
could not but perceive that she had dined very lightly, if at all.’ 

However, this state of depression soon came to an end. She 
announced one day that Madame de Boulainvilliers had obtained 
for her the honour of an audience of the Cardinal de Rohan, 
and Beugnot lent her his carriage to go there. ‘I must have 
‘it,’ said she, ‘ for in this country there are but two ways to go 
‘begging, either at the church door or in a coach and pair.’ 
The results of that visit were memorable in all history. The 
Cardinal, himself a profligate and an adventurer in his way, 
was completely subdued by the grace and address of the fair 
supplicant. It is certain from a collection of letters from 
him to the Lamotte, which were luckily destroyed by 
Beugnot after his arrest, that he was madly in love with her ; 
and from that moment her progress in the path of vice, guilt, 
and success was rapid. She therefore smilingly informed her 
friend Beugnot (still at the Cadran Bleu) that he could no 
longer be of any use to her. But in this she was mistaken. 
For a time, however, he withdrew from her society, and she 
transferred her operations to Versailles, where she succeeded 
in making the acquaintance of persons about the Court who 
had alres dy practised on the Queen. It soon became evident 
that she had made her fovtane and lost her character; but 
with singular impudence she and her husband came back to 
pay a visit to their old friends at Bar-sur-Aube (who received 
them at first very coldly) with a splendid equipage, a profusion 
of money, and all the luxury of a great lady—accessories which 
speedily led people to take a more favourable view of their 
condition. 

Madame de Lamotte’s house in Paris in the following year 
was not less brilliant and agreeable; and there Beugnot, at his 
own request, met Cagliostro—a worthy member of such a 
company. 





‘The great mountebank seemed cut in the very mould of Signor 
Tulifano (the Duleamara of that day) on the Italian stage—short, 
stout, olive-coloured, with eyes half out of his head, and a broad 
turned-up nose. He wore that day an iron-grey single-breasted 
coat embroidered with gold, a scarlet waistcoat with rich lace, red 
breeches, his sword under the tails of his coat, and a broad hat 
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with a white feather—looking very like those drug-sellers and 
tooth-drawers who perform at fairs. But Cagliostro raised the cha- 
racter of his dress by his lace ruffles, sparkling rings, and shoe-buckles 
looking very much like diamonds. I still looked askance at him, 
hardly knowing what he was like, but in spite of myself, the whole 
aspect of the man had something imposing about it, and I wanted to 
hear him talk. His language was a strange mish-mash of Italian and 
French, with numerous quotations, which he gave us to understand 
were Arabic, but which he did not translate. He alone talked—he 
could touch on as many subjects as he pleased, as nobody else had 
anything to say about them. Every moment he looked round the 
table, and begged to know if he was understood ; at which everybody 
round the table bowed assent. When he began a subject he raised 
his voice as if he were inspired, and then dropped into a tone of gal- 
lantry and ludicrous compliment. This lasted all supper-time, but all 
1 understood was that the hero had been talking of the sky, the stars, 
the Grand Arcanum, Memphis, the hierophant, transcendental che- 
mistry, giants, big beasts ; of a city bigger than Paris in the interior 
of Atrica, where he had numerous correspondents ; of our ignorance 
of a thousand things which he had at his fingers’ ends; and of the 
charms of Madame de Lamotte, whom he called his dove, his 
gazelle, his swan, &c. After supper he honoured me with a round 
of questions, but as I contented myself with humbly expressing my 
own ignorance, I was afterwards assured by Madame de Lamotte 
that he had conceived the most favourable impression of my person 
and my attainments. 

‘I returned home on foot and alone. It was one of those nights 
of spring, when the moon seems to lend the softness of her light to 
the promise of the coming year, The town was quiet and solitary, 
as it commonly is in the Marais after midnight. I stopped in the 
Place Royale to meditate on the scene which had just passed before 
me. I thought with bitterness of mankind, when I saw to what 
depths of extravagance men sated with all the gifts of fortune and 
society may descend. I thought with compassion of that wretched 
Cardinal de Rohan, whom Cagliostro and the Lamotte are, I see, 
driving to the abyss. But is my own curiosity so venial? What 
have I to do in this gilded cavern of people whom I despise and 
whom I ought to abhor? I contrasted these scenes with the early 
impressions of my father’s house and of my studious years ; and 
condemning my own weakness, I resolved to separate myself from 
Madame de Lamotte and her band without a rupture, but alto- 
gether.’ (P. 62.) 

A more illustrious victim than the Cardinal de Rohan was 
threatened by these machinations, and by a curious accident 
Beugnot was again thrown into Madame de Lamotte’s company 
at a most decisive moment. He had gone to call one evening on 
a person from his own province whom Madame de Lamotte had 
made her companion. That lady herself was out, but as the even- 
ing wore away she returned, accompanied by her husband, her 
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secretary, and a remarkably handsome well-grown girl of about 
twenty-five. They were all in the highest spirits, the unknown 
beauty as well as the rest; and as supper was served and the 
wine went round, she became noisy. Villette (the secretary) 
said that ‘it was not true that people were always betrayed by 
‘themselves; that everybody betrayed you; and that—’ Here 
Madame de Lamotte, next whom he was sitting, put her hand 
to his mouth, and exclaimed, ‘Hush! M. Beugnot is too 
‘honest a man to hear our secrets.’ The conversation thus 
interrupted, Beugnot was sent home in Madame de Lamotte’s 
carriage, accompanied by the tall young lady, whom he dropped 
on his way at the Rue de Cléry. That young lady was 
Mademoiselle Oliva, who had personated the Queen in the 
scene when she gave a rose to the Cardinal in the bosquet de 
Versailles. The trick had been played that very evening, and 
by this strange accident Beugnot had supped with the actors. 
From that moment the mystification of the Cardinal was 
complete, and the Diamond Necklace was in the grasp of the 
gang. 

Strangely enough, after the extraordinary success of the 
plot, the Lamottes not only did not leave the country with 
théir plunder, but they had the folly and audacity to return to 
Bar-sur-Aube, where they were well known, to exhibit it. 
They openly displayed enormous wealth. Waggons loaded 
with splendid furniture came down from Paris. Two complete 
services of plate glittered on the sideboard. They even ex- 
hibited a‘casket of diamonds of great value, and a multitude 
of costly articles of jewellery. All this was set down to the 
infatuation of the Cardinal, but it created distrust, and in the 
better houses of the province Madame de Lamotte was in very 
indifferent repute. 

She still succeeded, however, in pushing herself into society, 
and on the 17th of August 1785 she was even received by the 
Due de Penthiévre at his seat at Chatauvilain, with honours 
only paid to persons of high rank. Beugnot was staying at that 
moment at the Abbey de Clairvaux, with Dom Rocourt the 
Abbot, a very strange successor of St. Bernard; the Abbé Maury 
was to preach next day the annual commemoration of that great 
saint at the monastery. Dom Rocourt was so good-looking that 
when he was presented at Versailles, the Queen called out,‘ Ah! 
‘le beau moine !’ and he was in other respects a well-appointed 
gentleman, having 400,000 francs a year, and never travelling 
without four horses and an outrider. With this gay abbot, in 
his abbey, Madame de Lamotte, on her way back from Cha- 
teauvilain, came to dine, and in her avowed character of the 
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mistress of a Prince of the Church, she seems to have thought 
she had a claim to figure at its ceremonies. This the Abbot 
declined, but he invited her to supper; and to this same supper 
arrived fresh from Paris the preacher of the morrow’s feast. 
They sit down at once to table, and the Abbot, impatient of 
news from Court, challenges his guest for the last news from 
Versailles. ‘What news?’ replied Maury, ‘where do you live 
‘then? There is news which astounds all Paris. The Car- 
dinal de Rohan, High Almoner of France, was arrested last 
Tuesday, on Assumption Day, in his pontifical robes, at the 
door of the King’s closet.’ ‘Is the cause of so violent a 
measure known?’ ‘ Not exactly; but they say it is about a 
Diamond Necklace he was to have bought for the Queen, 
and did not buy. It is strange for such a trifle that they 
should have arrested the High Almoner of France.’ 

We continue the story in M. Beugnot’s words :-— 
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‘No sooner had this news reached my ears, than I looked at 
Madame de Lamotte, who had dropped her napkin, whilst her pale 
and motionless face hung over her plate. After the first effort, 
she sprang up and rushed out of the room. One of the Abbot's 
attendants followed her, and I shortly rejoined her. She had 
already ordered her carriage and we started together. ‘ Perhaps I 
was wrong to come away so abruptly,” said she, “ especially in 
presence of the Abbé Maury.” “ Not the least. Your relations 
with the Cardinal are known, and almost avowed. His life may be 
in danger; your part is to anticipate the letters, the couriers, the 
news. But what is the cause of his arrest?” ‘I can’t conceive, 
unless it be some trick of Cagliostro’s. The Cardinal is infatuated 
with that man, though I have never ceased to warn him.” “ Very 
well: but what is this affair of the necklace ?” “ All Cagliostro.” 
* But you received the fellow at your house. Are you sure he has 
not compromised you?” ‘“ Not at all. Iam sorry I left the supper. 
But there is nothing that fellow will not say.” “ Madame de La- 
motte,” rejoined I, “you have already said more than I care to hear; 
but I still offer to render you a last service. It is now ten o’clock. 
Your husband can join you in an hour with your valuables. You 
can reach Chalons to-night, whence you may gain the coast, and get a 
boat for ten louis to carry you to England.” “ Nonsense,” she replied, 
“‘T have nothing to do with this affair.” “ At least,” I added, after 
a silence of half an hour, “ as soon as you get home, burn every paper 
which might compromise the Cardinal. You owe that to his honour 
and to your own safety.” ‘To this she assented, and on arriving at her 
apartment we at once opened a great box of sandal-wood filled with 
papers of every size and every colour. I asked her whether they 
contained any bank notes, and on her answering in the negative, I 
proposed to throw the whole into the fire. This she refused to do, 
and insisted on our going through all the papers. Then it was that 
I saw what ravages the delirium of love, rendered more intense by 
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the delirium of ambition, had wrought in this unhappy man. It is 
fortunate for the memory of the Cardinal that those letters were 
destroyed, though they would have formed a strange page in the 
history of human passions. But what must that age have been in 
which a Prince of the Church would not hesitate to write and to 
sign letters to a woman, whom he knew so little, which in our 
days no man with an atom of self-respect could even read to the 
end ? 

‘I saw, too, in this box letters from Bohemer and Bossange 
speaking of the necklace, and of terms of payment ; and threw all 
into the fire. The operation was a long one. When I left Madame 
de Lamotte her chamber was reeking with the smell of burnt paper 
and sealing-wax. It was then three in the morning. She promised 
to go to bed. But at four o’clock she was arrested, and at half-past 
four on her way to the Bastille.’ (Vol. i. p. 86.) 


Lamotte, the husband, effected his escape to England, no 
orders having been given to arrest him at the same time. The 
police, indeed, showed an extraordinary want of vigour in the 
whole affair. The arrest of the Cardinal took place at noon 
on the 15th of August. He at once denounced Madame de 
Lamotte as the authoress of the plot. Yet it was not till the 
18th that she was taken at Bar-sur-Aube; and, as the warrant 
for the apprehension of her husband was sent down five days 
later, he had ample time to fly to England, and to carry off the 
diamonds which were the fruit of the robbery.* 

Our limits forbid us to dwell on the sketches M. Beugnot 
has left us of the society of France at the outbreak of the 
Revolution; yet they are extremely characteristic. In spite of 
all the signs which announced the coming storm, it was im- 
possible for the country-gentleman to believe it. Had not the 
King an army of 150,000 men to maintain order? What 
could persuade Dom Rocourt of Clairvaux that the Abbey 
and the Rule of St. Bernard were to be swept from the face of 
France? What could induce the great lady to believe that 
she was of less consequence in the vast medley of life than 
the daughter of an apothecary ? When the danger became 
more apparent, Madame de Brionne, like many others of her 
rank, prepared to leave the country. The Bishop of Autun 
(Talleyrand) remonstrated with her, and advised her to take 
refuge in some small provincial town, where, if she lived quietly, 


* The husband, who was known under the strange name of M. 
Mustiphragasis in his later years, died in Paris as late as the year 
1831; but he had fallen into such extreme indigence that he was in 
the receipt of the charitable relief bestowed upon the poorest mem- 
bers of the community—in fact, be literally died a pauper. 
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no one would remark her. ‘A small provincial town!’ exclaimed 
the Marchioness—‘ no, M. de Périgord; paysanne tant qu’on 
‘ voudra, bourgeoise jamais!’ ‘The whole country took up 
arms. The fear of brigands put a weapon into every man’s 
hand. The manor-house was to be defended by a few rusty 
fowling-pieces. The game was swept off the country. The 
fish-ponds were dragged in front of the chateau. The tiers- 
état, in the form of three or four drunken peasants, assumed 
a sovereign jurisdiction over the roads. M. Beugnot wit- 
nessed these scenes with vexation and regret, but he was 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as the Deputy of Bar- 
sur-Aube, and played his part in the abortive work of that 
illustrious body. 

His participation in the legislative labours of the Revolution 
did not, however, exempt him from its dangers. He had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the hatred of the revolutionary party 
by moving the decree of accusation against Marat; and early in 
1793 he learned that a warrant had been issued for his appre- 
hension. ‘The only alternatives were imprisonment or flight. 
With patriotic confidence he chose the former, and resolved to 
abide the worst. He placed his money and his papers in the 
hands of a couple of friends, who robbed him; and putting 
‘ Epictetus,’ ‘ Marcus Aurelius,’ and ‘ Thomas 4 Kempis’ in a 
bundle with a few clean shirts, he prepared for the Conciergerie. 
At the moment of his seizure he wished to add a volume of 
‘ Tasso’ to his packet, but the title of ‘ Jerusalem Delivered’ 
was regarded as suspicious. ‘ Tout ce qui vient de Jérusalem 
* ne sent pas bon,’ said the ruffian who had him in his power, 
and * Tasso’ was left behind. As he reached the entrance of 
the prison, the long steps of the Palais de Justice were 
crowded like an amphitheatre with ferocious wretches watch- 
ing for the departure of the death-cart and the arrival of fresh 
victims. As he got down the whole mass rose screaming, 
clapping, and vociferating like cannibals. The hapless prisoner 
was pelted with nameless filth, and he might judge by his entry 
into the prison of what awaited him on leaving it. 

His first three nights were spent in a dungeon with a murderer 
and a thief. It was by mistake he was placed there, but mistakes 
were common in the Conciergerie ; and perhaps the company 
of the worst criminals underground was less perilous than that 
of the political victims up-stairs. Interest had, however, been 
made for him, and he was shortly transferred to the Infirmary, 
as the best part of the prison. Here the sick, the dying, and 
the dead were thrown pell-mell on some thirty or forty 
wretched beds—no air, no ventilation, no cleanliness—a brutal 
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doctor gave twenty minutes once a day to forty patients, and 
every form of outrage and suffering were heaped upon the 
miserable inmates of that den of horror. Yet here, and in an 
adjoining room, Beugnot found himself once more in ‘the 
presence of friends with whom he had sat in the Legislative 
Assembly, and as his imprisonment was, by a rare exception, 
prolonged for four months, he may be said to have undergone 
the Reign of Terror in the very crucible of human suffering. 

First came the Girondins. Seven of them shared his room. At 
two in the morning, on the 2nd of November, the gaolers entered 
the cell with torches, to make an inventory of theit scanty posses- 
sions and sweep these illustrious victims away to judgment and 
the scaffold. Amongst these men, remarkable for the difference 
of their characters and the similarity of their fate, was Fauchet, 
the ex-Bishop of Calvados, who retained his attachment to the 
Catholic faith with the zeal of a martyr. Every day he read 
his breviary, a portion of Scripture, and a chapter of the Imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ. But his favourite study was the 
Apocalypse, for in that he fancied that St. John had predicted 
the Jacobin Club, the reign of Robespierre, the ‘ noyades’ of 
Carrier, and even the ‘ carmagnoles’ of Barére. Gensonné and 
Brissot listened with amazement to the fervour of his harangues. 

Next came Bailly :— 

‘He entered the prison with a serenity worthy of one of the lights 
of the age. No complaint, no reproach, passed his lips in the six 
days on which he stood before that mock tribunal. He gave his 
answers to the end with the same coolness, precision, and dignity, 
though one’s blood boils at the questions they put to him. No 
doubt especial orders had been given to make him drink of that 
bitter cup drop by drop ; for, in the prison, where he had formerly 
brought the consolations of kindness and humanity, wlien he stood 
at the height of fortune and of fame, he was now treated with every 
refinement of barbarity. When the hour came for his attendance 
before the Court, his name was called out first, and, as he ap- 
proached, the gaolers pushed him backwards and forwards, shrieking, 
*Tiens—voild Bailly! & toi Bailly! prends done Bailly!” he mean- 
while moving with gravity through this dance of cannibals. 

‘The day before his death, Bailly anticipated what was to happen, 
and spoke of it without emotion. “The public has been misled 
about me,” he said; “I hope the simple execution of the judgment 
will content them ; but the police will keep order.” “ What,” said 
I, “ were you deceiving us by the tranquillity you showed, and the 
confidence you expressed ?”” “No,” replied Bailly, “ but I was 
giving you an example of never despairing of the laws of your 
country.” The next morning early he took a cup of chocolate, and 
afterwards two cups of pure coffee. I expressed surprise at his 
taking the coffee upon the chocolate. “I took the chocolate,” said 
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Bailly, “because it is nourishing and soothing, but as I have a 
difficult passage to make, and I distrust my own temperament, I 
took the coffee in addition, because it excites and stimulates me, 
and I hope with this diet I shall reach the end of my journey.” At 
that moment his name was called, and for the last time I embraced 
him. He wished me a happier fate, and thanked me for the interest 
I had shown him.’ (P. 199.) 


One of the next victims in this strange group was Madame 
Roland, whose character and history we have delineated at 
some length in a recent Number of this Journal. M. Beugnot’s 
impressions of that remarkable woman correspond with singular 
precision with those we had received from the re-perusal of 
her own Memoirs. There was much of harshness and extra- 
vagance in her devotion to the ideal of antique Stoicism, and 
her revolutionary opinions were odious to Beugnot. But in 
spite of the unfavourable prepossessions with which he saw her 
in that hall of Eblis, the grace and dignity with which she 
bore her misfortunes and prepared to meet her doom were 
irresistible. 


‘The day Madame Roland was to take her trial, Claviéres sent 
me to her on some errand. I would have refused, but Claviéres 
insisted, observing that an interview between her and himself on 
that day might be injurious to both of them. I went therefore, and 
watching the moment at which she left her room, I joined her as 
she passed. She waited at the bars till she was called. Her dress 
was careful; she wore a gown of white muslin, trimmed with blonde, 
and‘ fastened round the waist by a sash of black velvet. Her hair 
was dressed ; she wore a light and simple bennet, and her beautiful 
locks fell waving on her shoulders. Her face seemed rather more 
animated than usual; her colour was lovely, and she had a smile 
upon her lips. With one hand she lifted the train of her gown, the 
other hand she surrendered to the crowd of women who surrounded 
her to kissit. Those amongst them who best knew what awaited her 
sobbed aloud, and commended her to Providence. No words can 
describe that picture. Madame Roland answered them all with 
affectionate kindness ; she did not promise them to return; she did 
not tell them she was going to die ; but the last words she spoke to 
them were words of tender advice. She exhorted them to be united, 
to be brave, to hope, and to show the virtues which became their 
position. An old gaoler, named Fontenay, whose good heart had 
resisted for thirty years his harsh duties, cried as he opened the 
gate. I acquitted myself of Clavidres’ errand ; she answered me 
briefly and with firmness. A phrase just begun was interrupted by 
the turnkey who summoned her into Court. At that signal, terrible 
for anyone but herself, she stopped, and taking me by the hand, she 
said, “ Let us make it up, sir ; the time is come.” Raising her eyes 
to mine, she perceived 1 was struggling to repress my tears and was 
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extremely affected. She seemed touched by my sympathy, and 
added but two words, “ Courage! courage!”’ (Vol. i. p. 200.) 
The women’s quarter in the Conciergerie exhibited, even 
more than that occupied by the men, all the varied emotions of 
that extraordinary time. A corridor was common in the day- 
time to both sexes, and here there was as rhuch dressing, 
talking, flirting, and love-making as in the salons of Paris. 
Most of the women contrived to change their dress three times 
a day, though in the interval they had often to wash or mend 
the garment they were about to put on. The tone of conver- 
sation was gay and animated, and people seemed bent on 
proving that though the Reign of Terror might imprison and 
kill them, it could not make them dull or disagreeable. All 
ranks of society were blended in this singular promenade, and it 
sometimes happened that those who had sunk to the lowest grade 
in life, rose again to dignity and honour at the near approach 
of death. When the Duc du Chatelet was brought to this prison 
he was totally unnerved by his position—a rare instance— 
and moreover he was intoxicated. The next day he recovered 
his senses but not his composure, and stood bewailing himself 
at the bars of the women’s chamber. <A poor girl of the town, 
named Kelé, hardly twenty years old, who had been sent to 
prison because she hated and denounced the Revolution, said 
to this disconsolate nobleman, ‘ Fi-done, Monsieur le Duc! are 
‘you crying? know, Sir, that this is a place where those who 
‘have no name may gain one; and those who have a name 
‘ ought to know how to bear it.’ The ruffian Chaumette had his 
eye on this girl, and proposed that she should be tried at the 
same time as Marie Antoinette and sent to the scaffold on the 
same tumbril. But even the monsters of that day recoiled 
from this execrable insult; the Queen was executed alone ; 
and Eglé was reserved for the next occasion. Three months 
elapsed, and if she had held her tongue she might have been for- 
gotten, but her language was so violent that Fouquier resolved 
to make an end of her. The indictment which had previously 
been drawn up against her was still used on her trial, and she 
was literally condemned for having conspired with ‘la Veuve 
‘ Capet’ against the liberties of the people. Eglé was proud of 
her indictment, but indignant at the detestable lies it contained 
with reference to the Queen. ‘If they had sent me to the 
‘ scaffold with her,’ exclaimed the girl, ‘ they would have been 
‘ preciously taken in.’ ‘ How so?’said Beugnot. ‘* Why, in the 
‘middle of the street, I would have thrown myself at her feet, 
‘ and neither the executioner nor the devil should have removed 
‘me.’ On her trial she abused the Revolutionary Tribunal in set 
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terms, and poor Eglé was sent to the guillotine as an incorrigible 
aristocrat, like many a better woman. 

While these and a multitude of other similar scenes were 
passing around him, Beugnot himself had the good fortune not 
to be brought up for trial. The case against him was not very 
clear, and a letter written by him to Lafayette some months 
before, which would infallibly have cost him his head, escaped 
the notice of his enemies. Meanwhile his wife, who was in 
Paris and at liberty, was unremitting in her exertions. She 
came to see him in the disguise of the woman who washed his 
linen, and at last, at the most critical moment of his life, she 
succeeded in obtaining his removal to La Force, another prison 
reserved for persons less gravely compromised. Here he 
remained for some months longer, not without imminent peril ; 
he was not liberated until after the fall of Robespierre on the 
10th Thermidor. 


At this point a gap occurs in the fragments that remain 
of M. Beugnot’s Memoirs. We pass in a moment from 
the sanguinary gloom of the Reign of Terror in 1794, to the 
active and prosperous career of an Imperial Minister in 1808, 
After the 18th Brumaire and the accession of the First 
Consul, Beugnot was summoned by Lucien Bonaparte, who 
knew him, to serve under the Home Department. He filled a 
prefecture and was named a Counsellor of State—then an 
important post in the government; and upon the creation of 
the Kingdom of Westphalia he was selected to administer its 
finances. He remained, however, but a short time at Cassel, 
and was soon afterwards sent to Dusseldorf by Napoleon 
to organise and govern the Grand Duchy of Berg, which 
was eventually to be given to the son of the King of Holland. 
In the lottery of crowns which was drawn from month to month 
by the members and adherents of the Imperial family, it was 
difficult to foresee in what quarter of Europe a man might serve 
orreign. The Grand Duke of Berg of one year became King of 
Naples the next, and Beugnot, who was waiting at Bayonne to 
rejoin Murat, suddenly found himself on his way to the Lower 
Rhine. Ere he started he repaired to the Arch-Chancellor 
(Cambacérés) for his final instructions, which that distinguished 
rastronomer delivered in the following terms: ‘ My dear 
Beugnot, the Emperor settles the crowns as he pleases. All 
‘very well. The Grand Duke of Berg goes to Naples—so 
‘ much the better. But his Highness was in the habit of sending 
‘me two dozen hams from his own duchy every year. The 
‘hams I must have. Take your measures accordingly.’ The 
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hams were of course punctually sent as long as the stability of 
the French Empire allowed of it. They were not only to be 
sent, but sent gratis. Cambacérés had secured an arrangement 
with Lavalette, the Postmaster-General, by which every mail 
from different parts of the Empire brought a fresh tribute to 
the Arch-Chancellor’s table, and the fact that he paid nothing 
for them appears to have given additional zest to these varied 
viands. 

Talleyrand held a different language. He referred to what 
had just taken place at Bayonne in strong terms :—‘ Victories,’ 
said he, ‘ cannot obliterate such actions as these, for they are 
‘base, fraudulent, and tricky. I can’t tell you what the con- 
‘sequence will be, but you will see that they will never be 
‘ forgiven him.’ 

Dusseldorf was at that time the capital of a small state of 
about a million inhabitants, which had been formed of the 
principality recently ceded by the House of Bavaria, with some 
additions from the territory of German mediatised Princes, 
and the old ecclesiastical domains of Munster. Nothing could 
be more purely German, and the manner in which these pro- 
vinces had been torn from their rightful sovereigns to form an 
appendage to the French Empire was perfectly characteristic 
of the age. Count Beugnot (for he had accepted that title) 
compares his own position to that of a Roman pro-consul. 


‘It was in those days a position in Europe to be a Frenchman, 
and a great position to represent the Emperor of the French. Ex- 
cept that I could not with impunity have abused my powers, I was 
in Germany what the pro-consuls of Rome had been of old. The 
same respect, the same obedience of the population, the same ob- 
sequiousness of the nobles, the same desire to win my favour and 
approval, We were still at that time under the spell of the peace 
of Tilsit. The invincibility of the Emperor was unshaken. I came 
from Paris, where I had spent my life at his Court, that is to say, 
amidst all the memorable deeds and marvels of his reign. In the 
Council I had seen that genius at work which ruled the human 
intelligence. I thought him born to be the true master of Fortune, 
and nothing appeared to me more natural than that the world should 
be at his feet. That seemed to me the future destiny of mankind. 
The country which fell to my lot augmented this illusion. Germany, 
ever prone to the marvellous, was long in losing her admiration of 
the Emperor. That admiration was still complete for the hero who 
had swept away the Prussian monarchy, the armies of Frederic, and 
the legions of the successors of Peter the Great.’ (P. 313.) 


These at least were M. Beugnot’s own impressions ; but we 
question whether the sentiments of Germany towards Napoleon 
in 1808 were not embittered by very different emotions. The 
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members of a ruling race are slow to understand, and dull 
to feel, that hidden hatred which lurks in the heart of a 
subject people. The French flattered themselves that they 
were governing Germany, until the war-cry of 1813 placed ¢ a 
musket in the hand of ever y child of that enduri ing but avenging 
people. We readily believe that M. Beugnot did what he 
could to render the domination of France endurable to the 
Germans. He was proud of his littleduchy. He embellished 
and improved the city of Dusseldorf. Brought up to the law, 
he respected the rights of the population; and he had no tinge 
of that military spirit which was the sorest curse of Imperial 
France. 

‘I had an honest confidence in the importance and stability of my 
position ; but my character preserved me from the excesses which 
might have excited the people against me. I love to seek out what- 
ever is honourable and good, and from the bottom of my heart I 
respected the inhabitants of the Grand Duchy ; but there, as at 
Cassel, I committed the fault of treating lightly what is serious to 
the Germans, of seeing everything with French eyes, and, more than 
all, of giving way to my taste for a joke. This last defect was that 
which was least forgiven, and I should have succeeded better if [ 
had not given way to it.’ 

But he was compelled by the exigencies of the Cabinet of 
Paris, with which he corresponded, to drain the country of 
recruits for the armies of France and of supplies for their 
maintenance. On all occasions he was made to feel that the 
welfare of the province was subordinate to the interests of the 
Imperial Government, and that he formed but a fraction of the 
immense structure beneath which Napoleon had crushed the 
liberties of Europe. When that structure began to totter, the 
governor of the little out-work on the Rhine was one of 
the first to perceive the altered temper of the German nation, 
and the eagerness with which, after Essling, they watched every 
sign of its approaching dissolution. After the battles of 
Lutzen and Bautzen, and during the armistice of Prague, the 
Emperor himself passed a few days at Mayence and ‘ordered 
Beugnot to join him there. The account of that interview is 
extremely graphic. 


‘J found the Emperor as firm and prompt as ever, but he was not at 
his ease in conversation, and he evidently thought he had a part to play. 
On the very first day he gave me a long account of his forces of all 
arms. Whenever he made an assertion in the course of his harangue, 
which might try my credulity, he watched me closely to observe the 
effect of his statements. ‘Thus, when he said that the King of Den- 
mark was giving him 40,000 horses, with which he should have the 
most formidable cavalry in Europe, I made, without intending it, I 
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must confess, a gesture of impatience, from which he inferred that I 
had no great reliance on his formidable cavalry. He grew angry. 
« You are one of tlose wiseacres,” he broke out, “ who are cock- 
sure of everything. You say, after Frederic, that seven years are 
required to make a trooper, I tell you, that with good officers, 
regiments of cavalry are formed as soon as others. Put the men on 
horseback and they stick there. That is all the secret. Look at 
my guards of honour! Nothing can surpass them for courage and 
intelligence. They are admirable cavalry; have we been seven 
years forming them?” The conversation turned on the recent 
levies of Austria and Bavaria. J. took the liberty of remarking that 
they were very strong, and I expressed some doubt of the political 
views of those Powers. ‘The Emperor pooh-poohed my doubts, but 
without irritation. I inferred from the manner he spoke of it, that 
the same idea had more than once crossed his own mind. “I don’t 
know,” said he, “against whom these excessive levies of men are 
intended, by Austria especially. If this goes on, who is to stop? 
There will be none but women left in Europe to till the ground. I 
have an army as good as ever, and 400,000 strong. That is enough 
toright myself in the North. I shall not think of doubling it, though 
nothing would be more easy.” I held my tongue, and acquiesced in 
everything his Majesty was pleased to wish me to believe. When he 
thought he had convinced me, he talked of the affairs of the Grand 
Duchy. He complained of the local troops, said they cost a great 
deal, and deserted the next morning. I replied that his Majesty 
could not expect a parcel of German clod-poles to fight like the élite 
of the French guards of honour. After some further discussion the 
Emperor gave up the second light regiment I was to furnish, and 
said he had rather impose on the country the re-organisation of a good 
Polish legion which would not desert. I replied that I hoped the 
expense would not exceed that of the regiment. To which the Em- 
peror replied, “I must have the troops, and formed troops. Manage 
it as you like. The time for calculating so closely is past.” The 
Emperor then dictated letters to me for two or three haurs, and so 
many decrees that it would take the whole night to engross them. 
All this time he was walking up and down in his cabinet, dictating 
with great rapidity. He stopped a moment at the first word of the 
sentence, and then threw off the whole in a breath, which rendered 
it almost impossible to fol!ow him.’ 

The art of the Emperor's secretaries consisted in seizing his 
meaning as well as they could, retaining if possible any charac- 
teristic expression, but putting the whole in their own words. 
He scarcely read the papers over when they were brought to 
him to sign, and only complained that they were written with 
too broad a margin. He insisted on not having any. After 
some little time Beugnot took an opportunity to urge the 
Emperor to grant to the inhabitants of the Duchy some relax- 
ation of the state monopoly of tobacco, which had been imposed 
on them by France. 
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‘When I had told my story, his Majesty replied, “It is incon. 
ceivable that you have not discovered the motive which makes me 
persist in maintaining the tobacco monopoly in the Duchy? It is not 
the affair of your Duchy, but of France. I know very well you gain 
nothing by it—perhaps you may lose; but what does that signify, if 
it is to the advantage of France? Know then that in every country 
in which the sale of tobacco is restricted by the State, and which 
borders on a country where the sale is free, you must reckon on 4 
continental infiltration by smuggling for seven or eight leagues from 
the frontier. It is from that I want to protect France: you must 
prevent this infiltration as you can. I keep it at eight leagues from 
my frontiers. As matters now are, I can reckon on the returns of 
the left bank of the Rhine as much as on those of the interior of 
France. That is what [I wanted. Guess then if I am going to 
sacrifice the interests of France to your convenience.”’ iy 

Within the next few days the intelligence of the defection 
of Bavaria and the more than equivocal attitude of Austria 
reached the Imperial Court. Napoleon said no more of the 
40,000 horses from Denmark and of his prodigious reinforce- 
ments. But one day when Beugnot through inadvertence took 
his master’s chair in the imperial closet, and even took it more 
than once, Napoleon said to him, in a tone of expostulation 
rather than anger, ‘ You will sit in my place, I see; you choose 
‘ your time ill.” Beugnot had the courage to persist in the repre- 
sentations he had already made in favour of the inhabitants of 
the Duchy, and he added that after all this was but a small 
concession to make, in order to give greater security to the rear 
of the French armies. 

*« At such a time,” I said, “the public opinion of a country should 
be taken into consideration.” “I understand you,” rejoined the 
Emperor, looking at me with animation, “ you advise me to make 
concessions, and to show great respect for public opinion ; those are 
the big phrages of the school to which you belong.” “ Sire, I am of 
no school but that of the Emperor.” “ That is a way of speaking, 
nothing more. You are of the school of the idéolooues, like Reg- 
nault, like Reederer, Louis, and Fontanes—no, not Fontanes, I am 
wrong, he belongs to another set of fools. Do you suppose I do not 
catch your meaning, through all the disguises in which you mask 
it? You are one of those who sigh for the liberty of the press, the 
liberty of the tribune, and who believe in the omnipotence of public 

opinion. Well then! I will tell you my last word!” Then putting 
his right hand on the hilt of his sword, he added, “ As long as this 
sword hangs by my side, and may it long hang there, you shall have 
none of the liberties you are sighing for, not even that, Monsieur 
Beugnot, of making a fine speech of your own in the tribune.” “ But, 
sire, what enemy has traduced me to this extent in the eyes of the 
Emperor?” “No one; but I know you, and I know you better 
than you know yourself. You will bring those papers to me at the 
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cabinet this evening.” I was dismissed, but I received the same 
evening an order to attend the following day at ten, and to remain 
at home where I could be found. My audience on the following 
day was postponed till four, and when I arrived at that hour, I was 
informed by the Chamberlain of the day that his Majesty was getting 
into his carriage to leave Mayence.’ (Vol. ii. p. 19.) 

Before many months had elapsed the sinister presentiments 
of M. Beugnot were fulfilled. Leipzig followed Dresden. 
The French troops in disorder retraced the great road of 
Germany which had so often led them to victory. The enemy 
pressed upon their rear, and very shortly nothing remained for 
the French Minister who was governing the Grand Duchy of 
Berg, but to pack up his papers, recross the Rhine, and leave 
his last dinner to be eaten by the Count de St. Priest, a French 
émigré who commanded the division of the Russian army which 
occupied Dusseldorf. 

On the left bank of the Rhine the authority of France was 
still unshaken, and the Prefect of Aix-la-Chapelle would not 
believe that the allied armies could ever venture to cross that 
barrier. Six leagues from that city lay Marshal Macdonald 
at the head of what was called his army. Beugnot was ordered 
to go to his ‘head-quarters and report on his troops. ‘ That,’ 
said the Marshal, ‘is soon done. The personnel of my army 
‘consists of myself, here present, and of the chief of my staff, 
‘ General Gruneller: as to the mutériel, that consists of four 
‘ straw-chairs and adeal table. This is what they call at Paris 
‘the army of Marshal Macdonald.’ On his return to Paris 
with this discouraging report, Beugnot had an audience of the 
Emperor, who still talked of preserving all that he possessed 
in Germany—his 100,000 men on the Elbe—and his determi- 
nation to fall on the rear of the allies, and if they dared to 
cross the Rhine—-‘ vous verriez une belle débacle.’ For the 
present, however, he ordered Beugnot to proceed to Lille in a 
position not sensibly differing from that of a Prefect. The 
order was insulting to a man of Beugnot’s official rank, 
and he remonstrated accordingly. The Emperor replied in his 
usual style :— 

‘“ What do you mean? Whosoever serves me must serve as it 
suits me, and where it suits me. Minister or not, I have not time 
to think about that, and if I send you anywhere as a sous-préfet 
your duty isto go.” “ No doubt, Sire, but a man who has filled a 
high office cannot go to a lesser office without au air of disgrace, 
for .’ “To the point, I am in ahurry. You must go to Lille, 
Duplantier is killing himself in my service there, which is no good 
tohim or to me either. ‘That department of the North is one of 

the gates of France, and you will have plenty to do there.” “ The 
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Emperor may rely on my zeal, but may I ask with what title I am to 
present myself in that department?” “Really, Monsieur Beugnot, 
you presume.” “I beg the Emperor’s pardon.” “Is this a time for 
titles? Go there as Préfet, as Minister, as Emperor if you dare, 
How can you talk to me of such nonsense, when my head is on fire 
from morning till night? Your Macdonald does nothing, prevents 
nothing. Clouds of Cossacks are ravaging the Rhine departments, | 
have to organise the defence of the whole country, and with what ? 
At such a moment I place one of the keys of France in your pocket, 
and you talk to me of titles! It is time enough to talk of that when 
you have nothing else to do. They told me you were a man of 
sense, but you don’t show it. Start at the latest to-morrow morning. 
Correspond with my ministers, or write to me direct if there is any 
important reason. Good morning, Count Beugnot, a pleasant jour- 
ney to you!”’ 

And that was Count Beugnot’s last conversation with Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. His mission to Lille was of course abortive, 
All he could do was to prepare the place against a siege by the 
Russian army, and while he was still at his post he received a 
note from his old friend Dupont de Nemours in the following 
terms :— 

‘Take care of yourself. The last barrier is broken down; the 
allies will enter Paris to-night or to-morrow.’ 

Nothtng remained for the luckless Minister but to effect his 
escape in disguise. At Amiens he saw for the first time the 
white cockade. At Chantilly the people were cheering the 
Provisional Government and the House of Bourbon. At St. 
Denis the Cossacks were burning stacks and collecting forage. 
And that was the end of the First Empire. 

The Emperor Napoleon had not altogether misjudged M. 
Beugnot, when he told him that he was one of the men who 
were sighing in their hearts for a more liberal form of Govern- 
ment. He had served the Empire, without approving its des- 
potic policy, or abandoning the principles of the Legislative 
Assembly ; and he readily lent himself to the establishment of 
a more liberal form of government, when the representatives of 
the nation first gathered round the throne of Louis XVI. M. 
de Talleyrand, the sinister genius of the Restoration, was his 
friend, and accordingly he transferred his allegiance without hesi- 
tation to the entresol of the Hotel St. Florentin, which has wit- 
nessed so many of the most remarkable events of this century.* 


* The small apartment of the Hédtel St. Florentin was the re- 
sidence of Prince Talleyrand, and was afterwards occupied by 
Princess Lieven till her death. The Emperor Alexander of Russia 
lived, during his residence in Paris, on the first floor of the same 
hotel. 
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Talleyrand at once placed the Ministry of the Interior in his 
hands, and he was thus suddenly called upon to take a promi- 
nent and decided part in the restoration of Louis X VIII. 
to the throne. 

The task was one of appalling difficulty. The air was “in- 
fected by the exhalations of dead horses and dead bodies. 
The enormous supplies of food required for the Allied armies 
threatened to famish the people. The population was groan- 
ing under the horrors of invasion. The roads were blocked by 
troops or broken up by the recent military operations. Half 
France was in the hands of the enemy. The whole admi- 
nistrative machinery of the Empire was shattered to pieces. 
It deserves to be remembered to the immortal honour of Count 
Beugnot, that he was the man who, almost alone and unaided, 
faced these difficulties, and restored something like order in 
the kingdom. He entered the service of the Bourbons with- 
out prejudices or passion; he exercised the power confided to 
him without resentment; and it would have been well for the 
Court if they had had the wisdom to confide more implicitly 
in his patriotism and good sense. His evidence, therefore, on 
the true character of the First Restoration is of the highest 
value, and it absolutely contradicts the opinions which have too 
often been accredited in France. 


‘The enemies of the Bourbons have said and repeated, and they 
still repeat, that these Princes came back in 1814 in the baggage- 
waggons of the invader. So untrue is it that they came in that 
shameful guise, that the Duke of Wellington refused at Bordeaux to 
see the Duke of Angouléme, who had thrown himself into that town 
with more spirit than discretion ; and when the magistrates of the 
town consulted the English General as to the conduct they should 
adopt towards this prince, the Duke of Wellington replied that he 
thought it would be unwise to commit themselves with the Duke of 
Angouléme whilst the allies were still negotiating at Chatillon with 
the ministers of Napoleon. At the same time Monsieur (the Comte 
d’Artois) was timidly approaching some of the towns of Lorraine, 
more careful to avoid the Austrian commander than the local au- 
thorities ; he was far enough from invoking the forces of the invader, 
and he would have done so without success. He had taken refuge 
at Vesoul, where he was visited by a few gentlemen of the coun- 
try, and avoided by the greater number. ‘The Emperor of Russia 
declared in a proclamation of the 3lst March, that the Allied Sove- 
reigns would only recognise and guarantee a constitution given by the 
French nation to itself; ; and in reply to a deputation of the Senate 
on the 2nd April, the same Prince said, “ It isjust and wise to give to 
France strong and liberal institutions in harmony with the enlightened 
spirit of the age. The object of my allies and of myself is to protect 
the liberty of your decisions.” It was only four days later, when 
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the Senate, by its Constitution, had recalled Louis Xavier of France 
to the throne, that the Bourbons were acknowledged. ‘Till then, 
although France was occupied by 200,000 foreign troops, their ex- 
istence was hazardous and obscure. And I am confident that if the 
Senate had at that moment summoned to the throne of France some 
other family than the Bourbons, that family would have been ac- 
cepted by Europe, not only without difficulty, but with satisfaction, 
so generally was the prediction believed that the Bourbons would 
have great difficulty in maintaining themselves in the country, 
(Vol. ii. p. 99.) 

M. Beugnot had had, we think, no previous acquaintance 
with any members of the Royal Family, and he had no pre- 
possessions in their favour. But the position he filled in the 
Provisional Government at the moment of the Restoration 
brought him into contact with the Comte d’Artois, and in spite 
of his own liberal views Beugnot had more personal regard for 
him than for Louis XVIII. The constant opposition which 
really existed between these two royal brothers originated in 
their characters, but it was strengthened by the whole course 
of their lives. It had divided the emigration at Coblenz; it 
divided the friends of the Restoration at Paris ; and in spite 
of the superior abilities, tact, and judgment of the King, 
the most influential member of the Royalist party was his 
brother. 

On the 12th of April the Comte d’ Artois made his triumphal 
entry into Paris, That was beyond a doubt the brightest day 
of the Restoration. The enthusiasm of the people was genuine. 
The crowds flocking around him arrested his passage from the 
Barriére de Bondy to Notre Dame. To some one, who at- 
tempted to make way for him, the Prince exclaimed, ‘ Laissez, 
* Monsieur, laissez, j’arriverai toujours trop tot.’ On his return 
to the Tuileries, Beugnot expressed a hope that he was not 
‘fatigued.’ ‘ Fatigued ? How should I be fatigued? This is the 
‘ only day of happiness I have had for thirty years . . .’ But, 
after all, the brilliant impressions of the day were over, and the 
mighty work was not complete. ‘There remains,’ said M. de 
Talleyrand, ‘ the article to be written for the “ Moniteur ; ” and, 
* above all, what had the Prince himself said on so memorable 
‘ an occasion?’ Nobody could recollect. The probability is that 
beyond a few incoherent expressions of pleasure and of grati- 
tude, he had said nothing at all. Then it was that Beugnot 
reached the culminating instant of his life. He tried it once. 
He tried it twice. M. de Talleyrand was not satisfied. At 
last M. Pasquier gave a fortunate hint, and at the third 
effort, Beugnot produced (out of his inner consciousness) 
those memorable words which appeared in the ‘ Moniteur ’ the 
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next morning, and have been ascribed to the Prince by an 
admiring posterity : ‘ Plus de divisions: la paix et la France: 
‘je la revois enfin! et rien n’y est changé, si ce n’est quil 
‘s’y trouve nos Francais de plus!’ ‘ Capital, said the great 
Censor, ‘and I give you my word that the Prince will he- 
‘lieve in a day or two that he really uttered them, and 
‘nobody will recollect you had a hand in the matter.’ The 
bon mot has outlived not only the Prince, but the dynasty; 
and as M. Beugnot lost the honour of it in his lifetime, it is 
but fair that it should now be restored to his memory. 

The following anecdote of that pedantic priest, the Abbé 
de Pradt, Archbishop of Malines under the Empire, is so droll 
that we must make room for it :— 

‘The day the Provisional Government was formed, the Archbishop 
of Malines called on M. de Talleyrand, and expressed his surprise 
that so important a structure should have been raised without 
reserving a place for him in it, and he asked the Prince with some 
illhumour what it was intended to do for him, as he clearly could 
not be left out. ‘‘ Leave you out,” exclaimed the Prince, “ far from 
it. You can at this moment render a most signal service. Have 
you got a white pocket-handkerchief ?”—“ Yes.” —* But a very white 
one!” —* Certainly.” —“ Let me see it then.” The Archbishop pulls 
out his handkerchief, Talleyrand takes it by one corner, and waves 
it frantically in the air, shouting, ‘ Vive le Roi.” ‘ You see what I 
am doing—now take your handkerchief, do as I do—go down along 
the Boulevard towards the Faubourg St. Antoine, waving the 
white standard crying “ Vivele Roi.”—*“ But, Prince, you can’t mean 
it. Just look at my dress. Iam in my bishop’s wig—my cross, 
my legion of honour.” —*“ Just so,” rejoined Talleyrand, “ that is just 
what is wanted. If you had not got them on, you would have had 
to fetch them. Cross, wig, powder, dress, all that will make a sen- 
sation, and it is a sensation we want.” 

‘It is hardly credible that M. de Pradt, a man not without talent 
and ability, should have fallen into such a trap. But off he went on 
Talleyrand’s errand. At first he got on pretty well, though he was 
soon surrounded by a crowd of street blackguards, but when he 
reached the Boulevard Poissoniére, the Archbishop fell upon a knot 
of Bonapartists, who soon charged him and sent him flying home- 
wards. His flight was so rapid that he had to pocket the white 
standard and to rush through the mud. In this state he got back 
to the Rue St. Florentin, where he proceeded to relate with great 
emphasis his daring and his success. He had conquered a great 
part of the capital to the royal cause; he had been stopped at 
the Faubourg Poissoniére by obstacles which could only have 
yielded toa troop of horse ; but he still showed in his retreat that he 
was alike unmoved by the eye of Bonaparte and by the tumult of 
the populace, prava jubentium. All which M. de Talleyrand 
listened to with the utmost coolness, and only said, “I told you that 
dressed as you are, you would make a sensation.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 105.) 
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The sketehes of the Comte d’Artois and the new-born 
royalist Court are extremely fresh and diverting, but we must 
leave them on one side to preserve a more sober portrait of the 
King, who shortly afterwards reached his capital. The entry 
of Louis XVIII. into Paris was less animated than that of his 
brother. The performance suffered by repetition, and the 
enthusiasm of the people had begun to evaporate. Above all, 
the chief actor was not the same. The Comte d’ Artois was 
still the ‘gay cavalier’ of Versailles, graceful, excitable, and 
French in every gesture. Louis XVIII. was corpulent, in- 
firm, and dignified. When it was proposed to put him on 
horseback, he contented himself with the remark, ‘ I tremble 
‘for the marshals who would have to support me.’ And the 
sallies he frequently indulged in were more calculated to sting 
than to soothe those about him. 


‘Louis XVIII. maintained all the dignity of the throne amidst 
that mob of sovereigns who were then assembled in Paris, escorted 
by thousands of soldiers. Though he was himself unarmed and 
well nigh powerless, he was so full of the superiority of the King of 
France over all other kings, that even they were persuaded of it. 
The Emperor of Russia himself accepted it. M. de Talleyrand 
had failed in an attempt to cause the Duke de Vicence, who was 
his friend, to be included in the peerage ; but as the Emperor 
Alexander professed a particular regard for this personage, he 
undertook to ask Louis XVIII. for his advancement. His Imperial 
Majesty repaired to the Tuileries. The King received him most 
graciously, but without the least relaxation of his own dignity. 
Alexander was so taken aback, that he did not venture to ask fora 
thing likely to be refused him ; he came back as he went, and candidly 
acknowledged the reason to M. de Talleyrand. Talleyrand told the 
Emperor that he was the only man in Paris who did not know his 
own power, and begged he would try again. This time the King 
had heard of the affair and was on his guard. The Emperor had 
not achance. Louis XVIII. began by flattering generalities which 
melted Alexander, and he then touched on the melancholy position 
of a sovereign, after a revolution, who was not free either to grant 
or to refuse his favours. All this was said with such a tone of 
feeling aud truth, that the Emperor was again taken in, and left 
the palace without alluding to the object of his visit. He thought 
it easier to offer Caulaincourt a great position in Russia, than to 
mention his name to the King of France. In such passages as these 
the King was really a great master ; and I had more than one 
opportunity of remarking that he was himself thoroughly persuaded 
that of all the sovereigns then in Paris, he was the only gentleman.’ 


(Vol. ii. p. 137.) 


Not a year had elapsed since M. Beugnot was writing de- 
spatches under the dictation of Napoleon at Mayence. It now 
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became his duty to attend Louis X VIII. as Minister of the 
Interior, and to take his commands on the urgent questions of 
the day. A greater contrast has rarely fallen under the obser- 
yation of a statesman. 


‘IT arrived on the 6th May to work with the King. I brought 
him some important affairs, which Monsieur had not chosen to 
decide, having heard of his brother’s speedy arrival. I had recently 
had occasion to lay matters of state before Napoleon, and I adopted 
with the King the same form of proceeding—that is to say, I had all 
the papers of each case carefully arranged, and I placed a précis 
before his Majesty stating the name of the parties, the nature of the 
question, its importance, and some observations upon it. I begged 
the King to look over the précis and tell me which paper he desired 
to take first. His Majesty, who had never seen or dreamt of any- 
thing of the kind, asked me what I meant. 

‘I had the maladresse to say that this was the way in which 
Napoleon transacted business, as he was very much pressed for 
time, and therefore chose the questions which appeared to be the most 
important. “ Very well, sir,” said the King, “ but as I shall always 
have as much time to give you as vou may require, you may relin- 
quish these modes of proceeding of Bonaparte. They are not to my 
taste. Begin at the beginning.”’ 

After this exordium Beugnot had the barbarity to keep his 
unfortunate master an hour and a half over the papers. ‘ You 
‘have not spared me,’ said the restored son of St. Louis. ‘ This 
‘is pretty well for a beginning. However, I shall always be 
‘ready to receive you.’ And the next day he inquired whether 
his minister had not been a lawyer, from his love of detail. At 
length the Abbé Louis came to the rescue. 


‘How came you not to see, on the very first day, my dear col- 
league, that you bore the King to death? What is the use of 
making reports to him? You might as well make them to a saint 
in his niche. I just give him the ordinance to sign; he never 
refuses; while he is writing his name, which he does very slowly, 
I tell him what it is about. I don’t bore him; but he bores me, 
because his signature is everlasting.’ 

It is not surprising that a minister taught under so different 
a school, and so little versed in the temper of the old Court, 
should soon be told to vacate his office. Beugnot only saw 
the King six times. Madame de Simiane and the Damas 
family remarked that the Ministry of the Interior ought to be 
filled by a man of quality, assisted by what she elegantly 
termed ‘des bouleux, and the Abbé de Montesquiou was au- 
thorised to request M. Beugnot to retire from the department. 
He consented, however, somewhat weakly we think, to act as 
Director-General of the Police, and he was named by the King 
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one of the Royal Commissioners charged with the preparation 
of the Charter. 

The chapters of the second volume of these memoirs which 
record at considerable length the discussions on this important 
instrument are, for the purposes of history, the most valuable 
portion of M. Beugnot’s reminiscences. But they are already 
known to the public and, in particular, they have been largely 
used by M. Duvergier de Hauranne, in the second volume 
of his admirable ‘ History of Parliamentary Government in 
‘France.’ It would draw us too far from our present object to 
follow M. Beugnot in this portion of his life—-suffice it to ob- 
serve that the notes of these debates were evidently made at 
the time, and that they are the most authentic record which 
exists of the origin of the Charter of 1814. 

We prefer to revert to his personal recollections and adven- 
tures during the Hundred Days. 

A very short experience of the character of the Prince who 
was thus, by the grace of God, replaced on the throne of France, 
might have satisfied a man of the world like M. Beugnot, that 
nothing was to be expected from such a master. But it was 
a time of illusions, and probably the ambition of playing a 
more brilliant part under the Constitutional Monarchy than 
he had done under the Empire, induced M. Beugnot to take 
too flattering a view of the future and ef his own prospects. 
Upon the return of Napoleon in March 1815, he accom- 
panied the King to Ghent; he shared the privations and 
anxieties of the Hundred Days in Flanders, when the royalists 
and the Court were once more reduced to an ordinary of half- 
a-crown a day, and he returned to Paris after Waterloo. 
Perhaps the disappointment he afterwards felt at the King’s 
faithlessness and ingratitude may have rendered him severe to 
Louis X VIII., but M. Beugnot is the only writer of the time, 
as far as we remember, who places Charles X. in ability above 
his brother. 

‘Those who have never had occasion to transact business with 
Monsieur are always talking of his want of capacity, his narrow 
views, and his obstinacy. These reproaches are utterly unfounded. 
Monsieur applies to business a great deal of intelligence and earnest 


attention. It must be admitted that he sticks to the principles in ° 


which he was brought up; but his attachment to them is based on 
conviction, not on prejudice, as may easily be perceived from the 
skill with which he defends them. He is not without dexterity in 
argument, and readily seizes on any advantageous point of discus- 
sion. All this is, moreover, covered with absolute good faith, and 
no man has a conscience more void of offence.’ (Vol. ii. p. 238.) 


Few people have said as much for Charles X., and M. 
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Beugnot is evidently speaking the language of personal regard. 
For Charles X. did undoubtedly inspire the strongest personal 
regard to those who knew him, whether on the throne or in 
exile. Louis X VIII., on the contrary, can hardly be said to 
have had a sincere friend or to have deserved one; for though 
his attainments, his wit, and his judgment were far beyond 
those of his brother, his character was one of unmitigated 
selfishness and extreme duplicity. 

After the battle of Waterloo the King lost no time in re- 
entering his own dominions. He ordered his Ministers to meet 
him at Cambrai, where a 7’ Deum was sung in honour of the 
victory of the Allied armies, and the Court travelled with so 
much rapidity that they had reached the gates of Paris before 
it was known that they had left Ghent. Fouché alone was in 
the secret of the King’s movements, for that ingenious per- 
sonage, foreseeing the speedy termination of the Hundred 
Days, had continued to negotiate with Ghent, while he was 
still ostensibly serving the Emperor at the Tuileries, and he 
took care to warn the King that the least delay in his return 
might be fatal to the dynasty. On the road to Paris Count 
Beugnot and Count de Jaucourt followed the King in another 
carriage. As they proceeded on their way, marks of the 
passage of the invading armies became more frequent, and 
near the village of Cavilly they passed the cottage of a widow 
which had been set on fire by some marauders. The poor 
woman sat on a stone disconsolate to watch the destruction 
of her little all; her children were sobbing on her knees, and 
the whole scene was most afflicting. It seemed strange that 
the King of France in his coach should have passed along the 
road a few minutes before without taking the slightest notice 
of such an incident. However his two followers relieved the 
poor woman and kept their suspicions to themselves, charitably 
supposing that the King might have been asleep. Arrived at 
the village where the King was to dine, they rejoined his 
Majesty, and the following conversation ensued. 

***We are happy to see that the King is arrived in safety, but 
your Majesty cannot fail to have been painfully affected by what we 
have just witnessed—a house on fire; it belonged to a poor widow 
with her two wretched children, and not a soul to help her.” 

*“ Ah, indeed!” said the Monarch ; “I saw the house burning, and 
remarked that there was no one to put it out.” 

‘M. de Jaucourt. “It had been set on fire by some of the 
enemy’s light troops, and the people of the village fled at their 
approach.” 

* The King. “Something of that kind, I suppose.” 

‘M. de Jaucourt. “They must have pillaged the country, for 
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we were told just now that there would be a difficulty in providing 
the King’s dinner.” 

‘The King. “Oh! don’t be uneasy. You are not aware, M. de 
Jaucourt, that the rabbits of this village are the most juicy rabbits 
in France—in all France. I remember coming here thirty years 
ago; nay, four-and-thirty years, it must have been, with the Mar- 
quis de Montesquiou and Chabrillant. The people of the country 
have a peculiar mode of dressing rabbits. Iam to have two of 
them for dinner, and shall not be ill off . . .” 

‘We were far enough from the poor widow and her house on 
fire, but M. de Jaucourt artfully brought it up again. 

‘“ The King is good enough to conceal his own privations, but it 
is the duty of his servants to share them, for the occurrence I was 
just speaking of—that fire in the widow’s house—is one which will 
happen elsewhere, and we must all do as much as we are able, for it 
cannot everywhere be said that a disaster witnessed by the King is 
a disaster repaired.” 

‘The King. “What can be done, gentlemen? It is not my 
fault. We must do as we did last year. Time and patience will 
set things to rights. I can’t ask my Ministers to dine with me 
to-day ; but I strongly recommend you to take care to taste those 
rabbits . . .” and the gesture of dismissal.’ (Vol. ii. p. 284.) 

If Talleyrand was the genius of the first Restoration, 
Fouché was that of the second. It was impossible to avoid a 
recognition of his services—perhaps we might say the stipu- 
lated reward of them; and as M. Beugnot had performed the 
office of Secretary of State on the journey, it devolved on him 
to present to Louis X VIII.,—for signature at St. Denis, the 
ordinance conferring the office of Minister of Police on the 
regicide Fouché, now Duke of Otranto. The King signed 
one or two other papers, and made a joke about the opera. 

‘At that moment I laid before him the nomination of the Duke of 
Otranto. The King glanced at it and dropped it. His pen fell 
from his hands. The blood rushed to his face. His eyes assumed 
a painful expression. For some minutes the silence was unbroken. 
At last with a deep sigh the King said, “It must be done, then.” 
He took up the pen, still hesitating to sign, and added as he wrote, 
“ Ah! my poor brother! if you see what I am doing I am already 
forgiven.” His tears fell from his eyes upon the paper. I folded 
up the ordinance and left the room without another word.’ (Vol. ii. 
p. 290.) 

After the fidelity he had shown and the services he had 
rendered in the second exile, M. Beugnot had reason to rely 
on the assurances he had received of his Sovereign’s gratitude 
and regard. He was not, however, included in the Ministerial 
arrangements, and the Ministry of Marine, which had been 
designed for him, was handed over to his travelling companion, 
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M. de Jaucourt. On this occasion the King offered him the 
Post Office, with the rank of Minister, adding, ‘ This position 
‘will suit you, for it rescues you from Ministerial changes, 
‘and you will keep it as long as you retain my personal con- 
‘ fidence,—that is, a long while or rather always.’ Not long 
afterwards M. de Vitrolles reminded his Majesty that the Post 
Office had been promised to himself, and expressed his regret 
that Beugnot had not been named to higher functions. ‘ Have 
‘ patience,’ replied the supple Prince, ‘ you shall have the Post 
‘ Office, when I take it away from Beugnot, and that will not 
‘be long...’ We have not patience to track the maze of 
intermediate intrigue, with which the Court was already un- 
dermined. It is enough to add that before many weeks had 
elapsed, and on the first change of Ministry, the King took 
occasion to inform Count Beugnot with evident embarrassment 
at his next audience, that another person had just been ap- 
pointed to the office he filled! 

At this point the memoirs abruptly terminate, and we pre- 
sume that this was Count Beugnot’s last experiment in the 
service of his Majesty King Louis XVIII. Nor, indeed, did 
he again hold office; he sat in the Chamber of Deputies from 
1819 to 1824, voting generally with the Liberal party; in 
1830 he was raised to the Peerage, and in 1833 he reached 
the close of his honourable and eventful life. 
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3. Views of Ancient Monuments in Central America, Chiapas,’ 
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[He northern continent of America affords, though it 

might seem otherwise, an extensive field for archzxological 
research and an excellent test of the true value of the the- 
ories which have been propounded as to the origin of civi- 
lisation and of art in the eastern hemisphere. Historically 
as well as geographically, the area is almost unbounded, and 
has been occupied, in all probability, from the remotest anti- 
quity, by different nations, if not by different races of man- 
kind, in various stages of social, political, and_ intellectual 
development. The ancient remains, many of which are in a 
singularly perfect condition, considering the lapse of so many 
centuries, are calculated to impress the most stolid beholder 
with admiration and awe. Unlike the relics of antiquity in 
the Old World, they have suffered less from the vandalism of 
man than from the ravages of time. The advancing immigrant 
and the retreating Indian—each in his turn—have contributed 
to their preservation; the one from economical, the other 
from superstitious motives. Their number is so vast, their 
distribution so unequal, and their character so diverse as to 
render any attempt at a classification—in this place at least— 
a profitless task. From Guatemala to Upper Canada, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, the surface is strewn 
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with stupendous ruins of pyramidal temples and tumuli, en- 
trenched camps and fortifications, walled towns and villages, 
amphitheatres and pictorial grottos, embankments and bridges, 
towers and obelisks, wells and aqueducts, high roads and cause- 
ways, gardens and artificial meadows; the greater part of 
which were designed, constructed, and maintained by nume- 
rous, intelligent, and skilful races of men who have long since 
disappeared from the several scenes of their labour, bequeath- 
ing to posterity no written, nor even a solitary traditional 
memorial of themselves or of their ancestors. Some portion 
of their history, nevertheless, may be dimly discerned by the 
light of analogy. But before speculating on their probable 
origin, or determining to what particular branch of the human 
family they belonged, or from whom they derived elementary 
instruction in the arts and conveniences of life, let us take a 
glance at their country, as it presented itself to the astonished 
gaze of the Spaniards at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. 

In that age, the continent of North America, so far as relates 
to its territorial divisions, its political circumstances, and the dis- 
persion of its multitudinous families, differed less than might be 
supposed from its present condition. Then, as now, fixed com- 
munities and nomadic tribes divided the soil between them. 
In their respective modes of existence, the best of the inha- 
bitants exhibited but an imperfect civilisation, and the worst 
of them but a qualified barbarism; the first were emerging 
from, and the second were sinking into, a state of social decre- 
pitude and moral ruin. Nor is this the only instance of the 
verification in the New World of the maxim in the Old, that 
history reproduces itself. As in the nineteenth so in the 
sixteenth century, one great national confederation eclipsed all 
the surrounding principalities or kingdoms. The ancient 
Mexican League, including the several sovereignties of Ana- 
huac, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan, occupied that preeminent po- 
sition, and exercised that paramount influence, north of the 
Tropic of Cancer, which has since become the indisputable 
inheritance of the United States. Less intelligent and humane 
than the Acolhuans and Nahuatlacas, the founders respec- 
tively of Tezcuco and Tlacopan, but more warlike and am- 
bitious than either, the Aztecas of Mexico assumed the lead in 
all military and aggressive enterprises, and were gradually 
extending their dominion, which already reached from the 
14th to the 21st degree of north latitude, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean, when they were startled by the sudden 
apparition of the Spaniards. The story of their tragical 
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conquest, as has been remarked, reads more like a fiction of 
romance than a chapter in the annals of mankind. But with 
that story, excepting so far as concerns the progress which the 
unfortunate Aztecas had made in civilisation and the arts, we 
have little to do in this place. Their conquerors in pene- 
trating Central America, and reaching the elevated regions of 
Anahuac, were not less astonished by the multitude of stately 
and populous cities than by the wealth and magnificence of 
the tropical landscape. Both were a surprise and surpassingly 
beautiful to the hardy invaders. ‘ When I beheld the delicious 
‘ scenery around me,’ exclaims that honest old soldier, Berna 
Diaz, ‘I thought we had been transported by magic to the 
‘ terrestrial paradise . . . Some of our men, who had visited 
‘ both Rome and Constantinople, declared that they had not 
‘seen anything comparable in those cities for convenient and 
‘regular distribution, or for numbers of people.’ Works of 
public utility, some built of brick and some of stone, were 
visible in every direction, many of which im magnitude as 
well as in grandeur rivalled the most celebrated structures of 
antiquity in the Old World. The terraced-pyramid of Cholula, 
in the sacred province of Puebla, which was crowned with an 
elaborately decorated teocalli, or ‘house of God,’ and which 
was built, it has been supposed, upon the model of the Temple 
of Belus, described by Herodotus, covered an area double that 
of the largest of the Egyptian pyramids; but its altitude was 
greatly disproportioned to the vast extent of its base, being no 
more than 177 feet, or a third only of that of Cheops. The 
interior walls of the teocalli were adorned with curiously 
wrought plates of silver and gold, profusely studded with 
gems. A much greater expenditure of wealth and ingenuity 
was bestowed upon the shrine of the tutelary god, whose 
statue, larger than life, was graved in the most durable stone, 
and painted in the most gorgeous colours. There was not a 
city or populous village within the confines of the Anahuacan 
territory, or in the provinces to the south of it, which could 
not boast of a temple more or less conspicuous for its mag- 
nitude and sumptuous embellishments. In fact, storied palaces 
of princes and nobles, each elevated on a series of artificial 
platforms, with magnificent flights of steps reaching to the 
summit; long ranges of scarcely inferior terraced buildings, 
with pillared fagades fantastically carved, which were exclu- 
sively set apart for the Mexican priesthood; and gigantic 
lithic monuments, bearing the mystical emblems of Sabean, 
Phallic, and Ophite worship, met the gaze of the Spanish 
soldier whithersoever he turned himself. 
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But architecture was not the only art practised by the 
ancient Mexican. He was equally skilled in metallurgy. 
Gold, silver, copper, lead, and tin were the five metals that his 
country produced, or that were known to him; and in manipu- 
lating these he was confessedly not inferior to the expertest 
craftsman in Europe. His tools for hewing the toughest 
timber, as well as for dressing the hardest rock, were made of 
copper alloyed with a small proportion of tin. He found in 
that composite metal an efficient substitute for iron and steel. 
His sculptured images, cut out of solid blocks of basalt, are 
marvellous specimens of manual skill. Swords, knives, and 
other implements, requiring the keenest edge, were made of 
obsidian, a most dificult and intractable material of volcanic 
origin, which he split into the desired form with amazing 
dexterity. Long after the subjugation of his country by the 
Spaniards, he set little store by that metal the possession of 
which so many of our modern archeologists persist in making 
the sole criterion of a civilised condition. His skill and in- 
dustry as a mechanic may be judged from a remarkable passage 
in Mr. Tylor’s ‘ Anahuac ’ :— 

‘In the ploughed fields, in the neighbourhood [of Tezcuco], we 
made (says that gentleman) repeated trials whether it was possible 
to stand still in any spot where there was no relic of Old Mexico 
within our reach; but this we could not do. Everywhere the 
ground was full of unglazed pottery and obsidian, and we even found 
arrows and clay figures that were good enough for a museum.’ 
(P. 147.) 

The Aztecas were likewise indefatigable tillers of the 
ground ; and the East—and through the East the whole world 
—is indebted to them for the successful cultivation of the 
maize and cotton plants. Their famous floating parterres, on 
the great lake of ‘Tezcuco, bore witness to their singular taste 
and ingenuity as floriculturists aud gardeners. Like the 
Egyptians, they had contrived a pictorial method of recording 
events, and so of perpetuating amongst themselves, if not for 
the advantage of alien posterities, the chief particulars of their 
history. It cannot be said with certainty, but the fact is far 
from improbable, that they had invented a phonographical as 
well as a hieroglyphical character. They had even made some 
advancement in the physical sciences, especially in astronomy ; 
and had a solar year with intercalations more accurately 
calculated than that of the Greeks and Romans. But neither 
the greatest progress in the mechanical arts and physical 
sciences, nor the possession of the most ingenious and equitable 
code of laws, and its due administration, will compensate for 
VOL. CXXV. NO. CCLVI. Z 
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the absence of a humanising, if not spiritualising, system of 
religion. The bloody ritual of the Aztecan priesthood con- 
stitutes by far the foulest page in the humiliating register of 
superstition and fanaticism. The rites of Moloch and Astaroth 
appear merciful when contrasted with those of Mexitli and 
Teoyaomiqni, whose abominable altars, from sunrise to sun- 
set, reeked with the fumes of human gore. The victims were 
usually captives taken on the battle-field. The effects of 
national depravity, unhappily, are not to be restricted to the 
limits of the country within which it originates; on the 
contrary, like circles made by the falling of a stone on a pool 
of water, they continue to expand with irresistible momentum 
until the area—be it small or be it large, an island or a conti- 
nent—is completely overspread. Thus, to this day, the baneful 
effects of former cruelty in Mexico are still widely felt on the 
northern continent of America. The untutored descendants 
of those people whom the Aztecas so relentlessly pursued—we 
allude to the unsettled and degenerate Indians wandering over 
the vast deserts to the west of the Missis ssippi—still retaliate 
upon their neighbours the shocking barbarities which their 
ancestors endured ; and were any additional evidence required 
in support of the true origin of the lingering practice, it is 
conveyed in the fact that they likewise excuse themselv es with 
the plea of a duty no less sacred than urgent. The Old World 
adage, ‘ we live more by example than by reason, expresses in 
brief the moral status of every savage community. 

The national records of the Aztecas, confirmed in a great 
measure by the observations of their conquerors, establish 
several most interesting and important facts in the natural 
history of civilisation. When first confronted by the Spaniards 
they had been seated in Mexico rather less than one hundred 
and fifty years. Towards the close of the twelfth century of 
our era, they had migrated from a spot traditionally known as 
Atzlan, or ‘ the country of water ;’ most likely the territory 
inclosed within the angle formed by the junction of the Rio 
Colorado and the Rio Gila, at the head of the Gulf of 
California. They did not reach the table-land of Anahuac, 
however, until the year 1324. No date in their history has 
been better established than this. We have an indubitable 
instance, therefore, of a nomadic horde suddenly suppressing 
the instincts of their nature, relinquishing the habits of say age 
life, becoming a permanently settled people, developing a 
capacity for political organisation, raising stupendous piles of 
brick and stone, constructing and embellishing innumerable 
cities, cultivating the arts and sciences, and making such 
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advancement in astronomy more particularly, as not only to 
rival but to surpass that which was made by the most en- 
lightened nations of antiquity in Asia and Europe. And all 
these astonishing results are crowded within the comparatively 
limited space of a century and a half! We are left in no 
doubt, moreover, whence this extraordinary people, and the 
tribes associated with them, derived much of their civilisation, 
and a knowledge at least of architecture — facts which are 
quite as remarkable as those just mentioned. The Mexican 
empire was built upon the ruins of that of the Toltecas, who, 
in the eleventh century, had been overwhelmed by the suc- 
cessive calamities of war, famine, and pestilence. Like the 
Aztecas, the Toltecas had travelled originally from the north- 
western parts of the continent; and, according to the local 
historians contemporary with the first Spanish adventurers, 
had occupied the vale of Anahuac from the seventh century of 
our era. They are said to have been established in New 
Mexico from 300 B.c., which, we may observe by the way, 
is the earliest assumed date in the annals of the aboriginal 
Americans. The origin of the Toltecas is shrouded in mytho- 
logical fable. It was traditionally held that their ancestors 
had migrated from ‘the distant east, beyond immense seas 
‘and lands.’ They had wrested the territory of Anahuac 
from a powerful nation called the Ulmecas, or Olmecas, who, 
in their turn, had displaced the Quindmes, a fabulous race of 
giants. ‘The light of documentary history just reflects the 
declining years of the Toltecan dominion, and discloses to our 
view the preeminent position which they held in the eyes 
of their contemporaries, and the favourable influence that they 
exercised over them. Of all the ancient American nations of 
whom tradition or history has preserved any notice, these 
people were by far the most civilised and ingenious. Humboldt 
has designated them the Pelasgi of the western hemisphere, 
and Prescott states that their tribal appellation is synonymous 
with architect. The survivors of their race, when driven from 
their old habitations, retreated towards the Isthmus of Panama, 
and scattered themselves about Yucatan, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua, where their presence may be traced to this day in 
the language of the people and in the numberless ruins of 
once beautiful structures. 

Spanish intolerance in the New World, at the period of the 
conquest, which involved the loss of so many precious me- 
morials of a primitive people, and Spanish jealousy in subse- 
quent times, which denied the foreigner access to, and almost 
a glimpse of, the vanquished territories, will abundantly account 
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for the ignorance of Europeans in general, and of such authors 
as Robertson in particular, as to the real condition of America 
in the pre-Columbian ages. For his well-known history, 
that admirable writer was exclusively dependent upon Spanish 
authorities; whose national, to say nothing of their ecclesi- 
astical prejudices (nine-tenths of them were churchmen), would 
necessarily make them reluctant if not treacherous guides, 
Hence he was led to believe that, excepting within the limits 
of the two great monarchies of Mexico and Peru, the whole 
continent of America had been, from the earliest epoch, the 
abode of uncivilised men. ‘ There is not’ (says he*) ‘in all 
‘ the extent of the vast empire a single monument, or vestige 
‘ of any building, more ancient than the conquest ;’ and again: 
‘ The inhabitants of the New World were in a state of society 
‘so extremely rude as to be unacquainted with those arts 
‘ which are the first essays of human ingenuity in its advance 
‘ towards improvement.’ When the historian thus expressed 
himself he was totally ignorant not only of the existence of 
those remarkable edifices in Central America which have been 
recently exhumed from the depths of tropical vegetation—all 
incontestably proving that the builders of them, instead of 
bejng, as he too hastily concluded, a savage and uncultivated 
people, had made, on the contrary, very considerable progress 
in civilisation and in the higher branches of art—but also of 
those much more ancient monuments, which, according to local 
report, ‘may be counted by thousands and by tens of thou- 
‘ sands,’ and which are to be found, for the most part, on the 
alluvions of the Mississippi and Missouri, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, in the States of the Union bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico. In those States, more especially, he who runs may 
read one of the earliest chapters in the history of his species 
after the Dispersion ; or find, if he will, the very counterpart 
of— 
‘The fallen towers 

Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 

Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe’er of strange 

Sculptur’d on alabaster obelisk, 

Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphinx, 

Dark Ethiopia on her desert hills 

Conceals.’ 


For the western hemisphere can boast of an Egypt as well as 


the eastern. 
The aboriginal monuments of North America, including 


* Hist. of Amer. b. iv. 
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those of Mexico and of the provinces te the south of it, are 
clearly referable to three distinct and, possibly, very widely- 
separated epochs in the pre-Columbian history of the continent. 
For conveniency’s sake we shall designate these epochs respec- 
tively the Earliest, the Intermediate, and the Recent; and 
agreeably with what has gone before, we shall invert the order of 
this sequence. By this arrangement we shall hope to establish 
the general fact of mankind in the New World—whatever may 
have been their destiny in the Old—never having extinguished 
that spark of divinity which was originally kindled within them ; 
or, in other words, wholly lost that civilisation which they had 
inherited from their progenitors, the first wanderers from the 
northern regions of India, that ‘real primordial land’ (as 
Schlegel emphatically calls it), where everything combines to 
point out a common origin of our faith, our knowledge, and our 
history. By ‘civilisation’ we simply mean, in this place, the 
converse of barbarism. There have been throughout all 
time divers phases of civilisation, as well as divers populations 
in the world—an agrestic as well as an urban civilisation ; 
and the progress achieved, in either case, has depended as 
much upon local resources as upon the idiosynerasy of the 
people. To what degree of civilisation the North American 
nations in pre-historical times had attained, can only be judged 
analogically, or by comparing their structural monuments and 
relics of art with those of the most cultivated people of anti- 
quity in the Old World. In the new edition of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s History of Architecture, which is a monument of erudi- 
tion, taste, and ingenious reasoning, the author has devoted a 
chapter to the architectural remains of the early American 
peoples, and has shown that whatever can now be known of 
those extinct and unrecorded races must be derived from a 
searching comparison of the structures they left behind them. 
There, and there alone, are still to be found the vestiges of 
their passage on the earth; and it is from these mute witnesses 
that we have chiefly extracted the evidence we are about to 
lay before our readers. 

At the period of the conquest by Cortez, the valley of 
Anahuac, although recognised as the chief seat of political 
authority on the northern continent of America, was not the 
centre of civilisation. The people of the southern provinces, 
from Yucatan and Panama, were much more refined and inge- 
nious than their unscrupulous suzerains, the Aztecas, with 
whom the keen-sighted Spanish conqueror, when he was en- 
nobled by his sovereign, and permitted to select a territory 
for himself, cast in his lot. Their magnificent architectural 
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remains have been made known to Europe by the able pens of 
Messrs. Stephens and Norman and the pencils of Messrs. de 
Waldeck and Catherwood. The first and last-named gentle- 
men, in their irregular wanderings together about Central 
America, discovered no less than fifty-four ancient cities, and 
incidentally heard of many others, situated in deserts and 
forests, which they were unable to explore. The most inte- 
resting monuments of this extinct civilisation were found at 
Uxmal or Itzlan, Palenqué, Ocosingo, Oajaca, Santa Cruz 
del Quiché, and Copan. The wildest opinions have been ex- 
pressed as to the supposed antiquity of these remains, the 
principal of which consist of temples, palaces, and other im- 
posing structures, usually elevated upon pyramidal mounds, or 
upon vast terraces of stone or of sun-dried brick, now all in 
various stages of decay. M. de Waldeck supposes the ruins of 
Palenqué, in Chiapas, to be not less than 3,000 years old ; and 
some antiquaries have even relegated them to an antediluvian 
epoch! Other travellers who have also visited them lend no 
countenance whatever to such extravagant conclusions as these. 
As Mr. Fergusson long ago observed, in a climate so fatal as 
that of Central America to the durability of any class of 
buildings, it is obvious that those still in existence cannot 
belong to a very remote era. The presence of timber in most 
of them is conclusive on this point.* 

Tha period within which we are disposed to limit the build- 
ing of the Central American edifices ranges from the first to 
the seventh century of our era. The interior arrangement 
and decorations of some of the temples appear to indicate 
an Asiatic source, and aftord, therefore, a clue to an approxi- 
mate date of their erection. In the order of time, the ruins of 
Copan, in the province of Honduras, abounding with mono- 
lithic statues of Indian deities, are probably amongst the oldest 
of the series; those of Santa Cruz del Quiché, in Guatemala, 
which are in the most dilapidated condition of any, rank next 
to them; then follow those of Uxmal, in Yucatan, where 
neither an idol nor carved tablet is to be seen; whilst those 
of Mitlan in Oajaca, and of Palenqué in Chiapas, the former 
conspicuous for their Cyclopean masonry, and the latter for 
their elaborate ornamentation, are amongst the most modern 
of the series. Want of space precludes our entering upon 
any particular description of these and similar interesting 
vestiges of antiquity which are so lavishly scattered over the 


* Vide Stephens and Catherwood’s Incidents of Travel, p. 523: 
edit. 1854. 
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entire surfaces of Yucatan and Central America. We can do 
little more in this place than refer our readers to the admir- 
able delineations of the most perfect of them by Mr. Cather- 
wood, which that gentleman published in this country a few 
years ago; and to the sumptuous work of M. de Waldeck, 
which is still in progress. The several structures differ, of 
course, in various minor details, but the striking affinities ob- 
servable in all of them betoken a common origin. ‘ It is curious,’ 
says Mr. Fergusson, although he is no implicit believer in 
the transmission of races, ‘ that as we advance eastward from 
‘the Valley of the Euphrates, at every step we meet with forms 
‘ of art more and more like those of Central America.’* Von 
Humboldt was the first, we believe, to remark the curious points 
of resemblance between many of the architectural remains in the 
New World and the most ancient of those in the Old; but he 
was much too cautious a savant to commit himself to any posi- 
tive theory in the matter in the absence of better illustrations 
than Mexico alone afforded him. Had he been permitted, 
however, to penetrate the interior of Central America, and to 
gaze upon 
‘_—_—. the ruin’d temples there ; 
Stupendous columns, and wild images 
‘ Of more than man; where marble demons watch 

The Zodiac’s brazen mystery, and dead men 

Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around,’ 
his shrewd suspicions regarding their true origin would have 
been abundantly verified—in a word, the conclusion would 
have been forced upon him that many of the teocallis or sacred 
edifices, with all their fantastical appendages, were identical 
with the B’hudist temples in the southern parts of India, and 
in the islands of the Indian Archipelago. And this fact, as 
before intimated, gives us a clue to the age in which one at 
least of the most modern of them was built. The great temple 
of Palenqué so closely corresponds, in its principal details, with 
that of Béro-Bédo in the province of Kedt, in the island of 
Java, as to place beyond all reasonable debate the common 
purpose and origin of both. Both are elevated on a series of 
graduated platforms or terraces, and are reached by successive 
flights of steps facing the cardinal points; the chambers in both 
are disproportionately small, with no apertures, excepting the 
doorways, for the admission of air and light; their curved ceilings, 
formed of stones overlapping each other triangularwise, and 
constituting what is known as the Cyclopean arch, are precisely 








* Hist. of Architecture, vol. ii. p. 761. 
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alike; the walls of both are adorned with mytho-hieroglyphical 
tablets, in which the head of the Asiatic elephant is mg ng * 
the meaning of which has yet to be deciphered ; and lastly, 
the sanctuaries of both, B’huda is represented in kaa 
dignity, seated cross-legged upon a couch or throne sustained 
by crouching leopards, ‘and benignly receiving an offering of 
fruit and flowers from a priestess who is kneeling before him, 
Mr. Squier, one of the most distinguished archeologists in the 
States, whilst admitting that coincidences of this kind, ‘ ex- 
‘ tending to the ornaments of the Indian and Central American 
‘ temples, monstrous heads, and symbolical figures, might be 
‘ greatly multiplied,’ yet doubts whether the religion to which 
they belonged can be properly regarded as derivativ e. In our 
judgment, the several features abov: e described are much too close 
and exact to be accidental; they denote the successful establish- 
ment of B’hudistic worship in both countries, and probably 
about the same time. A comparison of certain dates and con- 
current events will considerably strengthen this supposition, if 
not confirm it. It is well known that the milder religion of 
B’huda was introduced into Java at a comparatively recent 
period, namely, about A.p. 450; and, according to the local 
tradition, the famous temple of Béro-Bédo was built in the 
sixth century of the Javan era, which is seventy-five years in 
arrear of our own. Now the last-mentioned date synchronises 
with two most important events in the histories respectively of 
the eastern and western continents. It was then that the first 
of the long series of religious wars between the Brahmins and 
B’hudists occurred, and which ultimately resulted in the defeat 
of the latter, and their expulsion from the soil of Hindustan; 
and it was then likewise that various tribes, bigoted followers 
of Teoyaomiqui, of whom the implacable and sanguinary Kali 
of the Hindus was the prototype, were suc cessively impelled 
forward from the north-western deserts of North America, and 
eventually established themselves and their merciless creed in 
the valley of Anahuac. If, as the Abbé Clavigero calculates, 
the Toltecas did not abandon the last- mentioned territory and 
pass into the provinces to the south of it, later than a.p. 1051, 
the age of the great temple of Palenqué, at the period of the 
Spanish conquest, would barely exceed 500 years; and the 
actual state of the ruins at this time will warrant no higher 
egy. 


* Vide M. de Waldeck’s ‘ Sentaneate anciens ae Mexique et du 
‘ Yucatan,’ plate 388. The symbol of the elephant’s head likewise 
occurs as an ornament upon the helmet or cap of a warrior or priest 
in plate 13. 
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The Aztecas were an industrious but not an inventive people. 
As before remarked, they derived their knowledge of the 
mechanical arts from the former occupants of Mexico, whose 
models they commonly adopted. In the matter of architecture 
they seem never to have departed from the primitive types set 
before them; a circumstance which enables the archeologist to 
define, at least with presumable exactitude, their geographical 
limits. The route which they followed, from the west to the 
east, has been satisfactorily determined, as well as the several 
spots where they temporarily encamped. It is at the con- 
fluence of the Rio Colorado and the Rio Gila that they appear 
for the first time in American history. Not until they had 
reached the table-lands of Mexico did they finally abandon 
their nomadic habits, and become a civilised nation. This 
sudden and almost instantaneous revolution in their character 
and pursuits was owing, in all likelihood, to the attractive 
scenes of organised labour and domestic content that every- 
where greeted them when passing, by invitation or otherwise, 
into the territory since known as New Mexico. That province 
was not then as now nearly depopulated and a sandy waste. 
At the period of the Spanish conquest and for many centuries 
before it, the country was densely peopled, and studded with 
fortified cities, stone-built villages, and isolated dwellings, sur- 
rounded by fruitful orchards and cultivated meadows, and the 
whole connected by a network of highways. Successive 
droughts, the result of subterranean combustion, have con- 
verted very much of what was once a blooming garden into an 
arid wilderness. Since its glory has departed but few travellers 
have ventured into the province in question, and fewer still, so 
far as we are aware, have interested themselves in the singular 
remains of antiquity that are scattered along its now almost 
deserted valleys—remains that mournfully attest the former 
existence of a numerous and agricultural people but little in- 
ferior, probably, to any civilised race of which American his- 
tory or tradition has preserved a record. Those remains, which 
have been referred, but without the smallest show of reason, to 
the skill of the Aztecas, belong to our Intermediate epoch. 
They exhibit no evidence of the mechanical ability which is so 
manifest in the construction of the temples and palaces and 
other works of Mexico.. The ‘pueblos,’ or cities of the Indians, 
constitute a distinct type of architecture in the New World. 
The most celebrated of them are the Casas Grandes, the use 
and age of which so much perplexed Von Humboldt. It has 
since been suggested that they may have served as public 
granaries in pre-Columbian times. ‘ Their origin,’ says Mr. 
Bartlett, ‘is shrouded in mystery.’ 
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‘They were found (he adds) much as they now appear by the 
earliest explorers of the country, who were told by the Indians that 
they had been built 500 years before. One thing is evident, that 
at some former period the valley of the Gila, from this ruin [i.e. the 
third of the Casas Grandes] to the western extremity of the rich 
bottom lands now occupied by the Pimas and Coco-Maricopas, as 
well as the broad valley of the Salinas, for upwards of forty miles, 
was densely populated. The ruined buildings, the irrigating canals, 
and the vast quantities of pottery of a superior quality, show that, 
while they were an agricultural people, they were much in advance 
of the present semi-civilised tribes of the Gila. But this civilisation 
extended far beyond the district named. From information given 
me by Leroux, it appears that ruins of the same sort exist on the 
San Francisco or Verde River ; and Capt. Johnstone and Major 
Emory both saw similar evidences of wide-spread population far 
above the district in question.’ * 

Pueblos, in fact, are dispersed throughout the country 
which extends from the banks of the Rio Grande, in New 
Mexico, to the Gila, the Colorado, and the Vermilion Sea 
which divides California from New Spain. Some are so 
ancient that no Indian tradition of the present races makes 
any mention of them. Each served at once for a city anda 
fortress. Sometimes they are discovered standing singly or in 
groups on the plains, and sometimes crowning the summits of 
perpendicular rocks. In the former case they are generally 
built of adoubes, or sun-dried clay; in the latter, of stone. The 
most remarkable are the pueblos Pintado and Wejegi, in the 
narrow pass of Chaco, situated between 35° 56’ 27” north lati- 
tude, and 107° 46’ west longitude, for a description of which 
we must refer our readers to the pages of the Abbé Domenech 
(vol. i. p. 379). 

As a general rule, the pueblo takes the form of an irregular 
pyramid, rising by gradations until it reaches an elevation of 
three or four stories. Old Spanish writers, contemporaries of 
Cortez, mention some pueblos that rose to the extraordinary 
height of ten stories. That of Pintado, both in altitude and 
extent, is comparatively small, much smaller indeed than that 
of the neighbouring ruins of Wejegi. It boasts but of three 
stories. ach story, ten feet in height, forms a terrace and a 
step to the story above, which is attained by means of wooden 
ladders resting against the wall. The total length of the struc- 
ture is 130 yards. There are 53 apartments on the ground 
floor, all opening the one into the other. The miniature door- 
ways constitute a problem in the archeology of architecture 
which has yet to be solved. 


* Explorations in Texas, New Mexico, &c., vol. ii. p. 277. 
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‘The floors are formed of very rough beams 7} inches in diameter, 
over which are transversely laid cross-beams of less size; above these 
is a layer of bark and brush-wood, covered over with mortar. These 
beams show no mark of having been wrought by axe or saw; they 
rather appear to have been cut or broken off with some rude instru- 
ment more blunt than sharp.’ 


From the fact of the mortar used throughout this building 
never having been tempered, we conclude it to be one of the 
most ancient monuments of the kind in that part of the conti- 
nent. Elsewhere, as in the district washed by the Salt River 
and the Gila, the interior walls of the ruined houses are usually 
stuccoed, or faced ‘with a kind of concrete, composed of 
‘pebbles and white earth, polished and whitened over,’ which 
would seem to be absolutely indestructible ; whilst the beams 
of cedar, often a yard in diameter, bear marks of having been 
dressed with appropriate tools. Owing to the extreme rarefac- 
tion of the atmosphere in these latitudes all descriptions of 
timber are preserved for an indefinite term; cedar, more espe- 
cially, hardens with age, till at length it becomes almost as 
solid as stone. When, therefore, house-beams of that wood are 
discovered exhibiting signs of decay, as in the ponderous ruins 
of the Casas Grandes, and in those near the mountains of San 
Pedro, a high antiquity of the buildings may be confidently 
inferred. 

But old as the erections we have just instanced may be, 
there are others in these remote regions very much older. 
They are built of stone, and are doubtless the most primitive 
specimens of architecture in that material as yet discovered in 
the New World. Both in their external forms and internal 
arrangements, they closely resemble the most ancient edifices 
in Palestine, and such as are attributed to the Kelts in this 
country. Each structure is circular, being wholly built, too, 
of rounded stones laid in alternate belts or courses of large and 
small, and the interstices filled in with kneaded clay. Each, 
moreover, is encompassed by a solid rampart, sometimes con- 
structed of stone, but more frequently of earth. In these 
primitive habitations, the apartments of which are numerous, 
spacious, and oftentimes circular, timber appears to have 
been entirely dispensed with. Lastly, there are invariably 
four entrances to each, answering to the four cardinal points. 
These curious ruins chiefly abound on the banks of the Blue, 
the Black, and the Salt Rivers. On the last mentioned they are 
more considerable than elsewhere. Tumuli, truncated pyra- 
mids, and wells now choked with débris and enclosed by walls, 
are also to be met with in the same localities. ‘ Excavations 
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‘ among these majestic ruins,’ observes the Abbé Domenech, 
‘ have yielded abundant fragments of beautiful pottery, red, 
‘ yellow, or black, striped, scolloped, and ornamented with 
‘ brilliantly coloured paintings.’ 

There is another class of primitive structures in the same 
regions, which deserves something more than a passing notice, 
namely, the Estufas. Whether these are the adjuncts of the 
more modern pueblos, or of the more ancient circular ‘ towns,’ 
seems questionable. ‘They are found in close proximity to 
both, and were once used, it is supposed, as places of meeting 
for political or religious assemblies. They partake very much 
of the character of the ancient erypte of Greece, Sicily, and 
Sardinia; and in some respects even surpass those of Mycene 
and Minyas. 


‘Properly speaking (says the Abbé Domenech) these estufas are 
round or square store-rooms, usually situated beneath the soil, like 
cellars; they are sometimes of large dimensions. The ceiling is 
supported by enormous pillars of masonry, or made of stout pine- 
trees. . . . These edifices are generally devoid of door or window, 
and the only ingress to them is from an aperture at the top. The 
estufas of the Jemez were rectangular and one story only, being 
about eight yards and twelve inches wide, by thirty feet high. The 
interior walls of these edifices are always covered with hieroglyphical 
paintings and various ornaments. There are pueblos which possess 
no less than four, and even six, estufas of different sizes. Among 
the ruins of Hungo-Pavi, near the beautiful plateau of the Mesa- 
fachada, one of these edifices is found which had at least four stories, 
buttresses in the interior, and walls a yard thick by thirty feet in 
height. But, to judge from the rubbish around them, they must 
once have been much higher. The estufas in the Pueblo-Bonito are 
sixty yards in circumference, and their walls are regularly formed 
of layers of small stones alternating with layers of large ones. Be- 
tween the Great and Little Coiorado there is a chain of arenaceous 
hills, upon the summit of which are immense ruins of pueblos and 
estufas every way similar to those we have described.’ (Vol. i. p. 385.) 


Even from our necessarily imperfect account of these in- 
teresting monuments in the distant West, which we have 
relegated to the Intermediate epoch, the reader cannot have 
failed to perceive that, if not strictly homogeneal in character, 
they have certain broad features in common. No similar struc- 
tures are to be found elsewhere on the continent. Never- 
theless, according to the traditions of the local Indians, the 
whole, without exception, resulted from the paternal soli- 
citude, and, in some instances, from the talismanic powers, of 
Montezuma, the last and greatest of the Mexican incas; whose 
memory they cherish with a childlike devotion, looking forward 
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to the time of his reappearance in their midst with as much 
pride and confidence as did the Britons of old for that of King 
Arthur, when he will re-assume both his regal and pontifical 
authority, expel the intruders from his scattered dominions, 
and restore everything in them to its pristine condition. But 
after disintegrating the mythic element from the legends of 
the Indians, the residuum is generally of little worth. All the 
structures in question are manifestly much older than the Aztec 
dynasty. Between the simple round houses in the west and 
the stately edifices in Mexico there is no analogy whatever. 
The former, as we have already suggested, are the most. pri- 
mitive hitherto discovered in North America, and their pro- 
totype most probably was the ordinary tent of the Tartar. 
To this day that wanderer from the Asiatic heights not only 
arranges his camp in the form of a circle, but also surrounds 
it with a mound of earth, to preserve his family and his cattle 
from the depredations of neighbouring tribes and the nocturnal 
attacks of wild beasts. The common dwelling of the Chinaman 
is constructed on a similar principle, and was derived, no doubt, 
from a similar source. 

Those remains which we propose to refer to the Earliest 
epoch (an arrangement, however, which is not strictly legitimate, 
much less scientific, but only adopted here for conveniency’s 
sake) are much more diversified in their character, as well as 
more widely diffused, than the objects already pointed out. 
They comprise various descriptions of earthworks, stone and 
other defences, circusses, temples, obelisks, wells, embank- 
ments, artificial meadows, and high-roads; besides multifarious 
works of art, such as sculptures, masks, and statuettes in 
obsidian and clay, terra-cotta vases, ornaments for the person, 
implements of war, domestic utensils, tools, &c. Not the whole 
of these things exclusively appertained to the aboriginal colo- 
nists of North America; some belong to their immediate or 
near descendants, and others again to later descendants, who 
have not unfrequently added to, or otherwise modified, the 
labours of their predecessors—the earthworks more especially 
—to suit their own particular requirements, or in accordance 
with the prevailing customs, religious and political, of their 
day. Obviously it is impossible in this place to describe at any 
length these manifold vestiges of long extinct populations, or 
even to complete the enumeration of them. We shall select, 
therefore, such only as will best serve, in our judgment, to 
illustrate the natural history of civilisation in the New World 
anterior to its conquest by the Old. 

Of the earthworks, the first both in order of: time and 
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of interest, are the mounds, usually raised on the alluvion of a 
lake, river, or stream, and sometimes covering from two to 
eight acres of ground, and exceeding one hundred feet or more 
in height. Their well-defined order of succession probably 
indicates the main routes taken by the primitive occupants 
of the country. It has been said that they may be counted 
‘ by thousands and by tens of thousands.”* They vary so 
much in their external features and construction as almost to 
defy classification. Some are conical, some pyramidal, some 
dome-shaped, and others again in the form of animals, birds, 
and reptiles; a few resemble the figure of a man. They 
are scattered from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, increas- 
ing in number, size, and grandeur as they descend farther 
south. But they are nowhere so systematically grouped 
as in the great valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio. In the 
extreme western and north-eastern States of the Union they 
are comparatively rare, whilst Canada is totally destitute of 
them. Contrary to the general rule in the Old World, the 
American mounds are not simply tumuli erected in honour of 
the dead; they were destined to various and very opposite 
uses; e.g. they served for ‘high places,’ for temple founda- 
tions, for sacrificial altars, for observatories, as well as for 
sepulchres, Both anterior and subsequent to the Spanish 
conquest, many of them, more particularly in the Gulf States, 
were crowned with the palaces of caciques and other illus- 
trious personages, which afterwards served for their tombs or 
cenotaphs; and which accounts in some measure for their 
superior construction, as well as for their better state of pre- 
servation. In the provinces farther south, every known variety 
of the pyramidal mound has been discovered, from the more 
simple dagéba or tope,f common in Ceylon and Hindustan, to 





* It is proper to mention that, in the judgment of the most 
eminent geologists, the stratified mounds in the western States are 
not the works of man, but the results of diluvial and fluviatile 
action. 

+ ‘ The ancient edifices of Chichen, in Central America, (remarks 
Mr. Hardy, the missionary,) bear a very striking resemblance to the 
‘tépes of India. The shape of one of the domes, its apparent size, 
the small tower on the summit, the trees growing on the sides, the 
appearance of masonry here and there, the shape of the ornaments, 
and the small doorway at the base, are so exactly similar to what I 
have seen at Anarajapoora [the ancient capital of Ceylon], that 
when my eyes fell on the engravings of these remarkable ruins I 
supposed that they were presented in illustration of the dagdbas of 
‘Ceylon.’ (Eastern Monachism, p. 222.) The date of the oldest of 
the Singalese dagObas is 300 B.c. 
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the loftier structure which in its primitive grandeur must have 
rivalled the most famous in Egypt. In the north, bordering 
on the great lakes, two very opposite types occur—namely, 
the dome-shaped and the emblematical, both constructed of 
earth. ‘The first resemble in every respect the well-known 
Keltic barrows of this country, but are sometimes on a scale 
equal to those of the Scandinavian nations; the second are 
quite unique, and have been described not inaptly as ‘ immense 
‘ bassi-relievi carved on the soil by the hands of giants.’ Their 
origin is unknown, but the relics found within them betoken a 
very high antiquity. Locally each is called a totem, a corrup- 
tion of do-daim, an Algonquin term signifying ‘ town-mark.’ 
In the valley of the Ohio the mounds are in shape both 
conical and pyramidal, of larger dimensions and more symme- 
trical than elsewhere, excepting of course those in Mexico and 
other centres of more advanced civilisation. Nevertheless, 
between the last-mentioned and the countless earth-mounds of 
Ohio there are such close analogies as to make it highly pro- 
bable that both originated with the same people, although 
probably both were not erected in the same era. 

For the purposes of historical deduction the sacred and sacrifi- 
cial mounds are far more important than any others of the series. 
The’ former abound in Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, and 
in the great valley of the Mississippi, whilst the latter are 
restricted to no particular locality, being met with almost as 
frequently in the north as in the south. ‘ In some instances,’ 
observes Mr. Squier, ‘they are terraced, or have successive 
‘stages; but whatever their form, whether round, oval, oc- 
‘tangular, square, or oblong, they have invariably flat or level 
‘tops of greater or less area.” They are usually approached 
by imposing graded avenues, and encompassed by ramparts of 
earth or walls of Cyclopean masonry. Some of these temple- 
mounds are upon a truly gigantic scale. That for instance at 
Cahokia, in Illinois, is reported to be 700 feet long, 500 feet 
wide at the base, and 90 feet in height ; its solid contents have 
been roughly estimated at 20,000,000 cubic feet. Animmense 
tetragonal terrace has been reared by the side of it, which is 
reached by means of a talus. This mound is constructed with 
as much regularity as any of the ¢eocallis in the south, and 
was originally cased with stone (some American archeologists 
maintain with brick), and surmounted with one or more build- 
ings.* The sacrificial mounds, which are peculiar to the New 
World, are much less imposing structures than the temple- 








* Vide Arche. Amer. i. 243. 
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mounds. Each is crowned with a symmetrical altar of burnt 
clay or stone, on which are deposited numerous relics, in all 
instances exhibiting traces of their having been exposed to the 
action of fire. They are still occasionally used in the religious 
ceremonies of the Indians encamped near their sites. 

The art of castrametation appears to have been more exten- 
sively as well as more successfully practised in ancient times by 
the nations of North America than by their more advanced 
contemporaries in the Old World. In no quarter of the latter, 
at all events, are there so many or such complicated military 
monuments to be found. From the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains a perpetual succession of vast entrenched camps 
and colossal fortifications, in earth and stone, follow the entire 
route. Every eminence is defended, as well as every delta 
formed by the junction of two streams. Redoubts and breast- 
works, ramparts and circumvallations, mounds of observation, 
and—anachronistic as it seems—casemates (as in the ruins of 
Marietta, near the mouth of the Muskingum) attest equally to 
the number, the skill, and the industry of the population which 
constructed them. The most perfect and characteristic, as well 
as the most eminent of these stupendous defences, are to be 
met with in the State of Ohio. A brief description of those in 
the county of Licking must here suffice :— 

‘Between the delta formed by the Newark and the Racoon there 
is a perpendicular table-land about thirty-five feet high, upon which 
regular fortifications of great extent are built. On the west side of 
the platform is an octangular fort, enclosing a space of about forty 
acres, with walls about nine feet in height, and of equal breadth. 
This fort was entered by eight gates about five yards in width, 
each protected by a tumulus placed in the interior in front of the 
entrances. Two parallel walls lead to another circular fort, placed 
south-west of the first, covering a space of twenty-two acres. Pro- 
ceeding towards the south, you see an observatory that commands 
almost all the extent upon which these divers constructions are 
erected. Beneath the observatory a secret passage leads to the bank 
of the Racoon. Farther to the right is a third fort, also circular, of 
about twenty-six acres, with an interior moat, out of which the earth 
was taken to form the walls of the fort, which are about twenty-five 
or thirty feet high. ‘Two other parallel walls, very distant from 
-ach other at this place, run to the north, gradually diminishing 
their distance, and terminate at another fort, of quadrangular shape, 
twenty acres in extent. These four different forts are connected by 
rather low walls, and in the centre is a shallow pond covering 4 
superficies of 150 or 200 acres, which probably atforded water to 
the flocks collected within the wide enclosure. ‘Towers of observa- 
tion are placed from distance to distance on the rising points of the 
plateau.’ * 


oo 


* Deserts of North America, vol. i. p. 373. 
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As already intimated, the objects of primitive art and utility 
which have been discovered in the ruins of buildings, or 
exhumed from the tumuli, are extremely miscellaneous in 
their character; differing, according to the resources of” the 
particular locality and the genius of the various natives. In 
the southern and north-western provinces greater mechanical 
skill and superior taste are, as a rule, perceptible in every 
description of handiwork. But two classes of objects are 
equally distributed over the whole continent; namely, orna- 
ments for the person in copper, avd various utensils in pottery. 
Copper, in its virgin state, obtained from the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes, and hammered into the forms of bracelets, an- 
klets, axes, mauls, &c., appears to have been in very general 
use from an early period. Silver, lead, and iron were also 
worked, but on a limited scale; whilst brass and bronze, the 
former in the north, and the latter in the south, were more 
extensively employed. A few years ago the corpse of a 
warrior was discovered in one of the sepulchral mounds in 
the streets of Marietta, Ohio, with the remains of a baldrick or 
buckler, ‘composed of copper overlaid with a thick plate of 
‘silver, lying across his breast. By his side were several 
broken pieces of copper tubing, ‘ filled with iron rust "—all, in 
fact, that remained of his scabbard and sword. <A piece of iron 
ore, ‘ which had the appearance of having been vitrified,’ was 
likewise found with them. In reference to this discovery, 
Mr. Squier remarks: ‘These articles have been critically 
‘examined, and it is beyond doubt that the bosses are abso- 
‘lutely plated, not simply overlaid, with silver’ (p. 188). But 
we can hardly accept this conclusion. The effect described 
was produced more likely by chemical action ; in other words, 
the metals had become partially amalgamated by the lapse 
of time. The presence, however, of oxydised steel or iron, 
as well as a specimen of ‘ vitrified iron ore,’ in the same 
monument, is a much more interesting and important fact 
than the other; it betokens ar advanced knowledge of me- 
tallurgy in very primitive times—a knowledge which must 
have been lost to succeeding generations, and long anterior 
to the age of the conquest. -lron was then absolutely unknown 
in the New World, excepting to one solitary tribe, established 
at the mouth of the La Plata, whose arrows and spears were 
tipped with it. But of all the aboriginal arts that of pottery 
had attained to the highest degree of perfection. The terra-cotta 
vases have been compared in form with the choicest antique 
specimens in Europe. ‘Those found in the pueblos and wells of 
New Mexico ‘still retain’ (says the Abbé Domenech) ‘a very 
VOL. CXXV. NO. CCLVI. AA 
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‘ perfect varnish ; they are ornamented with brilliant paintings, 
‘ lines, scallops, frogs, butterflies, tortoises, and monkeys’ heads,’ 
In the States to the east of the Mississippi they are almost 
equally excellent. Yet it has been questioned whether the 
aborigines were acquainted with the potter’s wheel. Besides 
a large assortment of cinerary urns, many of Old World types, 
arrow-heads of rock crystal, agate, and silex, copper and stone 
axes, hatchets, gouges, and chisels, knives in obsidian, per- 
forated shells—some from the Gulf shores, and others from the 
southern coasts of India—the most ancient of the mounds have 
also yielded bracelets of brass, smooth and polished, rings and 
tubes of the same material, various ornaments for the person in 
silver, pipes of terra cotta, slate, and steatite, rude sculptures in 
wood, and finer sculptures in more durable materials, repre- 
senting tropical quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &c. 

‘ The arts of taste and luxury may decline and perish through 
‘ the violence, the revolutions, and disasters to which nations 
* are exposed; but the arts necessary to life cannot be lost by 
‘a people who has once known them.’ But this maxim of 
Principal Robertson has again been abundantly contradicted in 
the social history of the New World. All Spanish writers, at 
the time of the conquest, concur in describing the Indians 
generally as an intelligent and industrious, an inoffensive and 
religious people, as well in the interior as on the sea-board of 
the continent. Since the occupation of the north-eastern pro- 
vinces by the Anglo-Saxon race, the aborigines have degene- 
rated so greatly from their primitive condition, and diminished 
so rapidly in number, as to make their total extinction within a 
very limited period a matter of absolute certainty. Two centu- 
ries ago the population north of the confines of ancient Mexico 
amounted to 17,000,000 souls; it is now less than 2,000,000. 
Alcoholic liquors, epidemical diseases, and forced emigrations 
have aggravated this frightful mortality. Yet notwithstanding 
their deportation, and the various calamities incidental to it, 
many of the surviving families of the Redskins have preserved 
in their new settlements some knowledge of the several arts that 
were practised by their more fortunate ancestors. From the 
remotest times, agriculture appears to have been systematically 
prosecuted in the western hemisphere on the largest scale. The 
former vast populations on the upper valleys of the Mississippi 
and Ohio were probably dependent, in part if not wholly, on 
the northern aborigines for their necessary supplies of corn. 
The configuration and extent of their ‘ garden-beds’ or farms, 
more especially in the States of Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, are clearly discernible to this day, and are reported 
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to be ‘ laid out with all the neatness and symmetry of modern 
‘husbandry.’ Some of these ‘ garden-beds’ cover an area of 
several hundred acres. Similar skill and industry are observ- 
able in the arrangement and cultivation of the lands belonging 
to the Delawares and other expatriated tribes on the banks 
of the Canadian rivers, and on the prairies of Kansas. So 
likewise with the primitive arts of pottery and glass-making, 
spinning and weaving, each of which is still extensively prac- 
tised by the Pimas and other tribes. Even to the present day, 
according to the report of the latest traveller amongst them, 
the Navajos, Zunis, and the Jemez manufacture woollen and 
cotton tissues which are highly prized by their white neigh- 
bours. There is no authenticated instance, we believe, of any 
Indian tribe or family having lapsed into ‘a state of nature.’ 
All have been more or less contaminated—and some, like the 
powerful and highly civilised Natchez, hopelessly ruined and de- 
graded—by contact with the Parthis mendaciores infesting their 
country ; but none, as yet, have sunk into absolute barbarism. 
Numbers excepted, they are now in many respects what 
they were in the sixteenth century. The conquest of the 
New World by the Spaniards, and its gradual occupation 
by successive races of white men, have checked the develop- 
ment, but not destroyed the primitive institutions of the 
Indians. For aught, indeed, that can be urged to the con- 
trary, they have been stationary for a much longer period; and 
having been excluded from intercourse with the outer world, 
have become at length, what we find them, a fossilised people, 
like that of China. 

That the tribes of New Mexico inherited a civilisation, more 
or less perfect, from extinct races which occupied that country 
before them is an indisputable fact. No barbarous nation or 
nations could have executed the structural monuments that 
have been partially described, or have fabricated the multi- 
farious works of art that are daily brought to light. Both the 
one and the other establish the early existence of a settled, in- 
dustrious, and, to some extent, cultivated people. Whence, 
then, did that people derive their practical knowledge of the 
useful arts, and all the coneomitants of ancient civilised life ? 
Or, were these things really, as not a few imagine, of cis-At- 
lantic origin? That inquiry depends upon another and much 
more pertinent one—namely, were the primitive occupants of 
the northern continent of America immigrants or autochthones ? 
Ethnographers, naturalists, and archeologists have attempted 
in vain to solve these problems; scarcely two of them are 
of ihe same opinion. As yet, no satisfactory hypothesis has 
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been framed for general acceptance. Scandinavia, Gaul, Mau- 
ritania, Carthage, Egypt, Palestine, Hindustan, China, Mon- 
golia, Siberia, and even Wales and Ireland, are supposed by 
some to have furnished their respective quotas towards the 
peopling of the New World; whilst others, including the late 
Dr. Morton, of New York, have maintained that the ancient 
population was a distinct type of humanity, indigenous to the 
soil. That celebrated craniologist, indeed, went far ahead of 
his contemporaries, and divided the aboriginal American races 
into two families—the Toltecan natives and the barbarous 
tribes—which differed, he contended, as essentially in their 
physical as in their moral characteristics. But since the publi- 
cation of his well-known ‘ Crania Americana,’ several important 
ethnological discoveries have been made elsewhere on the con- 
tinent, in the south more especially, which completely sweep 
away his favourite, or rather sole, criterion of intellectual 
capacity—the development of the facial angle. The traditions 
of the Indians are much too vague and conflicting to resolve a 
doubt, much less to establish a theory, in the matter of their 
ancestry. True, some of them—as, for example, the Algon- 
quins, the Athapascans, the Ioways, and the Pimas, all widely 
separated from each other—uniformly point to the rising sun 
as the direction whence their forefathers came; but this motion 
may only indicate that they migrated from the eastern ex- 
tremity of the continent, and not from the eastern hemisphere. 
In some instances it undoubtedly means no more than that 
they are the boasted posterity or the adopted children of a 
divine personage, who is supposed to have emanated from the 
great luminary. ‘The Qnichés alone have preserved anything 
like a definite account of their origin; and what makes this 
fact the more remarkable is, that they have been established in 
Central America from immemorial time. According to their 
earliest traditions their progenitors travelled from the east, 
making a perilous journey through ice-fields and in protracted 
darkness; from which circumstances it has been inferred by 
the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg and others that they must 
necessarily have passed into the American continent either by 
some Arctic route, or by the Aleutian Isles in the depth of 
winter. To ourselves this tradition appears more curious than 
important. Visitors’ tales of frost-bound seas and of days 
without a sunrise would naturally make a very deep im- 
pression upon the minds of a people confined within the tropics; 
who, in the course of time, would not unlikely associate such 
extraordinary phenomena with the personal history of their 
remote ancestors, and thus cast a thicker veil of mystery over it 
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or add a fresh marvel to it. Of the innumerable tribes or 
families of Indians still in existence, not one has any conception, 
much less any traditional knowledge of a single country in the 
Old World. The geographical notions of the most intelligent 
amongst them are bounded by their own horizon. So far as is 
now known, the ancient Mexicans were the solitary exceptions 
to this rule. That they crossed over from Asia by the Aleu- 
tian Isles, about the eleventh century of our era, is a fact 
established as well by the declaration of the last of their Incas 
to his Spanish conquerors, as by the curious geographical chart 
of their migration preserved by Boturini.* 

‘Dim as these traditions are (observes Mr. Schoolcraft) they shed 
some light on the thick historical darkness which shrouds the period. 
They point decidedly to a foreign, to an oriental, if not Shemetic, 
origin. Such an origin has been inferred from the first. At what- 
ever point the investigation has been made, the eastern hemisphere 
has been found to contain the physical and mental prototypes of the 
race. Language, mythology, religious dogmas, the very style of 
architecture, and their calendar, as far as it is developed, point to 
that fruitful and central source of human dispersion and nationa- 
lity.’ T 

Whilst allowing there has been, for ages, a continuous im- 
migration from the east of Asia—a fact, indeed, which is 
abundantly evidenced as well by the physical characteristics of 
the Indian tribes occupying the mighty deserts in the north 
and north-west, as by their manners, customs, and traditions, 
which so closely resemble those of the Mongols on the neigh- 
bouring continent—it is, we think, equally demonstrable that 
other colonists, more civilised than wandering hordes of Tartars, 
found their way thither directly across the Pacific. In pos- 
session of the magnet, the most ancient of the eastern nations 
boldly navigated the wide ocean in vessels of great burden ; 
whilst as yet the nations in the west were timidly following 
the sinuosities of their coasts in shallow canoes or on ruder’ 
rafts. Some of the natives of India, like the ‘ godlike’ Phzeacians 
whom Homer extols, were enterprising merchants and hardy 
mariners from the remotest antiquity. And so, no doubt, were 
the maritime populations of the Eastern Archipelago. If the 
oldest Japanese maps are to be depended on, their voyages 
formerly extended to Java, and on the north to Behring’s 
Straits and to the coast of America, which they called Foosang 





* Mr. Fergusson holds that the Toltecs represent the Esquimauz, 
and that the Aztecs were Red Indians; but we cannot discover any 
ground for this theory. 

t Indian Tribes of the United States, vol. i. p. 26. 
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-a name by which it was also known to the Chinese long 
prior to the Christian era. 

The oldest traditions of the Peruvians, the Brazilians, and 
the Araucanians (the aborigines of Valdivia) refer to the 
arrival in their countries respectively of illustrious strangers 
who came from afar, across the ocean. Only on the supposi- 
tion that more frequent intercourse, by water, was maintained 
between the several nations of antiquity than is usually con- 
ceded by modern ethnographers and others, is it possible to 
account for the intermixture of races and the similarity of 
customs and institutions observable in different quarters of the 
globe. For example, families that physically approximate in 
type to the Redskins of North America have been discovered 
on the eastern coast of Africa, on the island of Madagascar, 
on the South Australian continent, as well as scattered 
throughout Polynesia. And so, too, a very close conformity 
existed between the religious creeds and practices of the 
Etrurians and the Aztecas. In Italy and America human 
sacrifices were customary at the graves of illustrious chieftains, 
In the former country they were superseded by gladiatorial 
exhibitions —which were also introduced into Mexico—but, as 
in Etruria, were only used upon certain religious occasions. 
With both, too, the olive-branch was the symbol of peace. 
These analogies might be almost indefinitely extended. The 

calendars of the two people were nearly alike ; the one calcu- 
lated the length of the year at 365 days, 5 hours, and 50 
minutes, the other at 10 L roan less. Like other nations of 
antiquity, they both believed that at the end of certain astro- 
nomical cye les periodical changes in nature would oceur, and 
these were watched therefore with intense anxiety and alarm. 
The passage of the Pleiades across the meridian was announced 
to trembling multitudes in Mexico by the simultaneous light- 
ing of innumerable beacon-fires on the observatories and hill- 
tops; and the reappearing of the great luminary in the morning, 
which confirmed their lease of life, was the signal for mutual 
congratulations and rejoicings. That momentous holiday cor- 
responded with the festival of Isis, which, according to 
Herodotus, originated under precisely similar circumstances.* 

These parallelisms link the primeval history of America with 
that of the Old World, and the farther we prosecute them the 
evidence of the fact becomes proportionately stronger, till at 
length it is impossible to resist it. It was a maxim of the 
traveller, Clarke, that by proper attention to the vestiges of 


* Euter. 122-4, 
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ancient superstition, we are enabled to refer a whole people to 
their original ancestors with more certainty than by observations 
made upon their language; because the superstition is en- 
grafted upon the stoc k, but the language is liable to change. 
‘As, therefore, with the Hindus, Egyptians, Assyrians, Sey- 
thians, and their offshoots in Europe, so with all the tribes of 
the northern continent, from Nicaragua to the borders of 
Lake Superior, as well as throughout New England, the 
adoration of the sun, as the symbol of divine intelligence, has 
prevailed from the earliest epoch to this day. 

‘It may be traced in America (says Mr. Squier) from its simplest 
or least clearly defined form among the roving hunters and squalid 
Esquimaux of the North, through every intermediate stage of develop- 
ment, to the imposing systems of Mexico and Peru, where it took a 
form nearly corresponding with that which it at one time sustained 
on the banks of the Ganges and on the plains of Assyria.’ * 

Associated with Saban worship in former times was that of 
the lingham or phallus. This well-attested fact leaves little 
room for doubting that the aboriginal Americans derived 
their religious system in part from the East. The worship 
of the lingham was flourishing in the cities of Pomeco and 
Tlascalla, in Mexico, at the period of the conquest; and Mr. 
Stephens observed at Uxmal, in Yucatan, certain ornaments 
upon the external cornice of several large buildings, the 
meaning of which was too plainly sculptured to be misunder- 
stood ( T'ravels, vol. i. p. 181). Nor was this revolting worship 
restricted to the territories just indicated ; it appears to have 
been equally prevalent in the Gulf States, and as far north as 
Tennessee, where innumerable characteristic images have been 
ploughed up; some formed of clay, and others carved out of a 
kind of amphibolic rock, the toughest of all stony substances. 

Bearing in mind that the Oriental nations acknowledged 
originally but one object of devotion, the sun; with which they 
presently associated the doctrines of the reciprocal principles of 

nature—doctrines which passed from India into Ethiopia and 
Egypt, thence into Asia Minor, and so into Greece and Rome 
—it is impossible to withhold from the inhabitants of the 
western hemisphere the coveted distinction of the highest 
antiquity, when we find their remote ancestors possessing the 
same system of theology, and adopting the same objects of 
worship, as the most ancient and cultivated people of the Old 
World. With almost all the aborigines, there is a proof of the 
existence of a belief in a Supreme Being ; of an extensive poly- 





© Amer, Arche. Res., p. 18. 
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theism, based in its origin upon the principle of divine emana- 
tions ; of a belief in the immortality of the soul and its future 
state; and in the transmigration of spirits. The agreement 
between their ritualistic observances is equally remarkable, 
They, too, had sacred ablutions and fasts, sacrifices and expia- 
tory self-punishments. Notwithstanding what has oftentimes 
been urged to the contrary, this congruity of religious ideas 
and practices. in both hemispheres is of so decisive a character 
as to demonstrate a single primitive source. ‘ We cannot,’ 
remarks Sir William Jones, ‘ justly conclude by arguments 
*‘ preceding the proof of facts, that one idolatrous people must 
‘ have borrowed their deities, rites, and tenets from another; 
since gods of all shapes and dimensions may be framed by the 
boundless powers of imagination, or by the frauds and follies 
of men, in countries never connected; but when features of 
resemblance too strong to have been accidental are observable 
in different systems of polytheism, without fancy or prejudice 
to colour them and improve their likeness, we can scarcely 
help believing that some connexion has in immemorial time 
subsisted between the several nations which have adopted 
them.’ (Works, vol. i. p. 229.) There are now no means of 
determining at what particular epoch in the world’s history the 
worship of the Lingham in India, of Peor-Apis in Egypt, of 
the Phallus in Greece, or Priapus in Rome, originated. But 
according to the received chronology of the Bible, the worship 
of Baal-Peor prevailed among the Moabites 1450 B.c. (Numb. 
xxv. 3), or long before it was received into Europe. From the 
remains which are still in existence it may have passed into 
America at a time coeval with its introduction into Egypt. 
And this fact brings us to a still higher point in the primitive 
history of the continent. 

Pyramidal piles of earth and stone are the peculiar marks 
by which we may discover the sites of the earliest settlements 
of mankind. The idea of such piles first appeared in the 
valley of the Euphrates, and culminated in the valley of the 
Nile. Whatever their forms, or wherever situated, in Asia or 
in Africa, one condition is common to them all: intended prima- 
rily for astronomical observatories, the sides of each accurately 
correspond with the cardinal points. This is also the case with 
the pyramids of America. In determining the epoch of the ab- 
original migration to that continent, this remarkable coexten- 
sion or analogy again carries us back to that period when man- 
kind, after being dissipated in the plains of Shinar, had 
re-established themselves in different quarters of the globe, 
We have already referred to the magnificent pyramidal struc- 
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tures of Mexico; which, excepting the shrines, were undoubt- 
edly the work of the Toltecans, if not of an earlier people; 
but be that as it may, there are pyramidal ruins in Yucatan 
and Central America of a much more ancient date than any to 
be found elsewhere in the New World—so ancient, indeed, as to 
compare with similar monuments in Egypt, which are generally 
ascribed to the Memphite period. If, as we believe, the New 
World borrowed its designs for such structures, the aborigines 
must have travelled to the valley of the Nile for that purpose, 
rather than brought them from the shores of the Euxine 
and Caspian Seas—a circumstance which, we may remark by 
the way, shows them to have been not only a less cultivated 
but a later settled nation than the E gyptians. Their conven- 
tional ideas of pictography and sculpture point to the same 
origin. According to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, no signs of pro- 
gress from infancy to the more advanced stages of art are 
perceptible on the earliest monuments of Egypt: it was in 
after-times the Egyptian sculptors bound themselves so rigidly 
to conventional forms in the human figure. And so in America, 
the most ancient remains exhibit similar characteristics. The 
same unalterable forms satisfied the devotion or the taste of 
successive generations; and consequently no improvement 
was tnade upon them. In the types of primitive art, the 
New World merely reflected the light of the Old. Hence 
there was no warmth or creative power in it. Generation after 
generation servilely copied each other, but with gradually 
diminishing skill, or in almost the exact ratio of the distance 
which separated them from Central America and Yucatan, the 
earliest seats of civilisation on the continent. That Africa, 
not the East, was the original source of their inspiration— 
perhaps about the age of the fourth Egyptian dynasty-—may 
be inferred, partly from the peculiar situations, internal eco- 
nomy, and identical embellishment of the structures in 
question, and partly from the most primitive mode of sepulture 
observable in the immediate vicinity of them. The pile is 
invariably erected, for the purpose of sacred ablutions, in close 
proximity to water; either on the bank of a stream, or on 
the shore of a lake, or, in the absence of these, an artificial 
pond of proportionate dimensions has been excavated at its 
base; central apartments, for the preservation of the sacred 
element, reached by descending galleries at a particular 
angle of declination, are found in all of them, as well as a 
secret communication with the river, lake, or pond, usually by 
means of a subterranean passage: and lastly, the neighbouring 
valley or plain, as the case may be, is filled with innumer rable 
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catacombs, in many localities hewed out of the solid rock, 
The great pyramid on the plateau of Caernavaca, and known 
as Xochicalco, ‘ the house of flowers,’ is reported to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the ordinary type of those in Lower 
Egypt. Its position and configuration show it to be one of 
the group of adjacent hills. It is truncated and divided into 
four terraces. 

‘The intermediate slopes (says Mr. Norman) are covered with 
platforms, bastions, pyramidal and rectangular elevations and stages, 
one above another, all faced with large porphyry stones admirably 
cut, but joined together without cement; the perpendicular height 
is estimated to be from 300 to 380 feet. The construction of the 
stories is irregularly like the Egyptian style of architecture; the 
lower parts inclining inwards at an angle of 15° for a short distance, 
and then being surmounted with perpendicular courses projecting 
over the inferior portion. Upon the stories of this pyramid are 
many figures sculptured in relief, some representing hieroglyphic 
signs, and others human figures seated cross-legged in Asiatic man- 
ner, and crocodiles spouting water.’ 

Want of space precludes our pursuing these architectural 
analogies any farther; suffice it to say, therefore, that the 
distinction between the earlier and later pyramidal temples of 
the New World is quite as remarkable as that between’ the 
ancient Egyptian structure and those erected by the Greek 
colonists under the Ptolemies. No doubt, very many of the 
earliest piles have been modified in subsequent ages, to suit 
the particular necessities or tastes of the people ; yet, in every 
such instance, the archaic type has been but slightly departed 
from, whilst the primitive example in the decorations without, 
always emblematical of the worship conducted within, has 
been scrupulously followed to the last. This is very ap- 
parent in the magnificent ruins of Yucatan; where, according 
to the unanimous reports of Mr. Stephens and later travellers 
in that wonderful country, the serpent entwined about the 
stem of the lotus is frequently repeated on the friezes of the 
temples ; and at Palenqué, also, ‘a rectangular square is sur- 
‘rounded by cloisters . . . and lighted by windows bearing 
‘ the exact form of the Egyptian face.’ 

It is proverbial among Transatlantic travellers, that he who 
has seen one tribe has seen all; so closely do individuals of 
every family resemble each other, notwithstanding their im- 
mense geographical dissemination, and those differences of 
climate which embrace the extremes of heat.and cold.* And 


* Vide Mr. J. 8S. Phillips’s Essay on the Physical Type of the 
American Indians, Schoolcraft, vol. ii. p. 316. 
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after devoting a lifetime to the investigation of their linguistic 
affinities, the late venerable Albert Galatin arrived atthe same 
conclusion. ‘ However differing in their vocabularies,’ he 
remarks, ‘ there is an evident similarity in the structure of all 
‘the American languages.’* From whatever land the abori- 
ginal population of North America proceeded—from Eastern 
Siberia, by the passage of Behring’s Straits, or by the Aleutian 
Islands; or, which we conceive to be much more probable, 
from the Bactrian heights or Hindustan, by the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans,—the influence of their genius, mythology, 
and civilisation has not wholly declined to this day. Hence 
many have likewise been led to believe in the unity of the 
American races. Without impeaching the justice of this 
opinion, so far as it affects the existing tribes of native 
Red Indians, we cannot but think that the aboriginal 
occupants of the soil disappeared long before the advent 
of the Spaniards. So far as is now known, the highest 
civilised races, at the era of the conquest, were restricted to 
the territory falling within the 10th and 25th degrees of north 
latitude, and to that smaller region which is watered by the 
Rio Colorado and the Rio Gila, and their tributaries. Every 
other portion of the continent, with one notable exception, was 
occupied by indigent and semi-barbarous tribes, widely scat- 
tered, and subsisting for the most part on the produce of the 
thace. The exception was Kentucky, bearing the ominous 
appellation of ‘the dark and bloody ground,’ which had long 
been shunned by every Indian with superstitious dread. Ac- 
cording to the traditions of the locality, the now attractive 
banks of the Ohio had been the scene of a frightful carnage, 
many centuries before the arrival of the Europeans. An 
entire nation, both physically and morally distinguished from 
the Redskins —‘ white men ’— and who had been settled 
the country from time immemorial, were unexpectedly assailed 
and overwhelmed by their enemies. The manifest incom- 
pletion of several of the monuments in the valley betoken a 
sudden cessation of labour on the part of their constructors, 
and thus far confirms the terrible reality of the Indian legends. 
If those ill-fated people were not the true aborigines of the 
soil, they were undoubtedly connected with them, as may be 
inferred from the peculiarity of many of their structures; the 
relics exhumed from their tumuli; and, above all, from their 
primeval mode of sepulture. 

In the absence of documentary proofs and positive evidence 


* Trans. Amer. Ethnol. Soc. vol. ii. p. 367. 
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it is extremely difficult, and often impossible, to determine the 
aboriginal migrations of a people. The primary immigrants 
of North America are no exception to this general rule. They 
arrived in the New World, we believe, by various routes and 
at various epochs. That comparatively narrow territory which 
stretches from the Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
which is so especially rich in stupendous and highly-decorated 
monuments, many of them bearing indisputable marks of the 
hoariest antiquity, was the first abode of the civilised nations, 
Those nations, as Mr. Tylor argues on @ priori grounds,* 
brought their civilisation with them ; it was not of indigenous 
growth; and the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, who has laboured 
long as a missionary in that part of the continent, as well as in 
the interests of ethnographical science, inclines to the opinion 
that the Mayas of Yucatan are their degenerate descendants, 
Thence population was diffused and radiated through the im- 
mense regions of the North. Almost the same combination of 
mounds, terraces, and pyramids is found throughout the valley 
of the Mississippi as at Copan, Palenqué, and Uxmal; a faet 
which goes far to prove that the inhabitants of the interior 
derived their civil as well as their religious institutions, and 
such knowledge of the arts as they possessed, from Central 
America. The one, no doubt, was a modification of the other, 
By one of those refluxes, which were so common in the early 
history of mankind, the tide of population returned to its 
original source, but by a circuitous or north-westerly channel; 
commingling in its passage with several streams of later immi- 
grants to the continent, by Behring’s Straits or the Aleutian 
Isles. Hence the cause of those national changes and revolu- 
tions which may be faintly traced on the face of the most 
primitive monuments, and which are most distinctly portrayed 
on the more modern ones. The mild religious services of the 
first ages were superseded by the sanguinary ritual in vogue at 
the time of the conquest; political domination had completely 
succumbed to sacerdotal rule ; the Inca added to his other fune- 
tions those of supreme pontiff. Such, in brief, we take to have 
been the main courses of population in North America. No 
doubt there were many intermigrations, of more or less import 
ance, the order of which, however, it is impossible to indicate. 
In connexion with these we may remark, by the way, that no 
existing tribe of Indians, located east of the Mississippi, lay 
claim to the monuments surrounding them. According to their 
several traditions, they found them much in the same condition 


* Anahuac, pp. 191, &c. 
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as they now appear, when their forefathers, centuries ago, ‘ ar- 
‘rived from the west’ and possessed themselves of the country. 
Old societies had utterly perished ages before, leaving posterity 
ignorant not only of the extent of their dominions, but also ‘of 
their very titles. The Atlantic sea-board, from New England 
to South Carolina, would seem to have been but sparsely 
peopled till within a comparatively recent epoch. The remains 
in that long slip of territory are much less numerous than else- 
where on the continent; and, for historical deduction, almost 
valueless. Nearly the whole of them are the supposed works 
of the Iroquois and their affiliated tribes, and do not possess, it 
is reported, ‘an antiquity very far back of the Discovery.’ 

Thus have we travelled over nearly the entire area of North 
America, and pointed out, in our necessarily hasty passage, the 
sites of the most important and interesting structural monu- 
ments pertaining, as we believe, to at least three distinct and 
widely separated epochs in the pre-Columbian history of the 
continent. These edifices show, partly from their architectural 
and other peculiarities, and partly from the relicof art discovered 
within and about them, whence sprang their authors, the abori- 
ginal occupants of the soil. Their immediate origin is, and 
probably ever will be, an open question. It reaches back 
to the remotest period of human history, and is involved in a 
haze of fable. Nevertheless, their creeds, usages, and legends, 
whether delineated on the monuments or reflected by succeeding 
generations, uniformly point to an Oriental source ; and this is 
all that can be averred ‘with absolute certainty concerning 
them. 


Art. I1].—1. Der Deutsche Krieg im Jahr 1866. Nos. 45 
to 51 of Die Grenzboten. Leipzig: 1866. 

2. Der Krieg von 1866 in Deutschland und Italien. Von W. 
Ristow. Ziirich: 1866. 

3. Die Theilnahme der II. Armee unter dem Ober-Commando 
8. K. H. des Kron-Prinzen von Preussen am Feldzuge von 
1866. Berlin: 1866. (Major von Verpy.) 

4, Geschichte der Preussischen Feldzige von 1866. Von C. 
VON WINTERFELD. Potsdam: 1867. 

‘ONTEMPORARY opinion has hitherto been unanimous in 
holding that the victories of Prussia on the battle-fields of 

Bohemia were due to the better generalship of her commanders, 

the superior education and organisation of her men, and the 
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greater efficiency of her w eapons. It is not to be denied that 
publie opinion, in the main, has received correct impres- 
sions ; but history will not be satisfied with a general verdict, 
Archives and correspondence will be ransacked at future 
periods to ascertain on which of the Prussian commanders rests 
most conspicuously the honour of these victories, on which of 
them the re sponsibility of extraordinary accidents and mistakes, 
The works at the head of this article will help us to a part 
of the truth in this respect; and if the information they con- 
tain be added to that which we have collected from private 
sources, we may hope to place before our readers a more 
accurate and novel picture of some of the principal events of 
the war, in lieu of the dazzling outline which was traced with 
singular ability and power by the writers who followed one of 
the divisions of the victorious army. 

Bearing in mind that we recently treated of the armament 
and organisation of Prussian troops in an article on the Mili- 
tary Growth of Prussia, we sh: all, in this place, pass over many 
questions which otherwise might have forced themselves upon 
our attention; and we shall confine ourselves to points par- 
ticularly illustrating the strategy of the campaign. We shall 
also cast a side glance at the battle-fields of Central and 
Southern Germany, on which several striking errors of military 
judgment were redeemed, as well as in Bohemia, by still more 
striking blunders on the other side; for this campaign illus- 
trates anew the well-known dictum that the conduct of war 
being usually a succession of mistakes, victory inclines to the 
general who commits the least and the fewest of them. Some 
of the assertions and observations we shall have occasion to 
make will probably excite surprise, for they are at variance 
with many preconceived notions and existing impressions. Of 
these statements we shall only say that nothing will be ad- 
vanced in the following pages which does not rest on the 
authority of officers who were activ ely engaged in the prepa- 
ration or the conduct of the campaign. 

Probably many of our readers will be surprised to be told at 
the outset that no one in Prussia was more averse from the 
risks of a great war in Germany than King William; that no 
one in Prussia was so sensitively alive to the danger of a 
defeat. The plan of a great aggressive movement was foreign 
to his mind; nor is it strange that under these circumstances 
the idea of acting on the defensive should have remained so 
long and persistently a part of his conception of hostilities. 
The positions held by the Austrians between Theresienstadt, 
Prague, Josephstadt, and Pardubitz, at the close of May, 
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seemed to foreshadow an advance through Dresden towards 
Berlin; and the wide-stretched cantonment of Prussian troops 
in Silesia, the marches, and the province of Saxony, proves 
the intention of the King to await his enemy, and then to con- 
centrate his forces. 

When, towards the beginning of June, the Austrians threw 
six army corps under Benedek into Austrian Silesia, leaving 
Clam Gallas alone in Bohemia, the dislocation of the 2nd 
army under the Crown Prince of Prussia was of a defensive 
nature, consisting merely in the assumption of a strong po- 
sition about the small Silesian fortress of Neisse. We shall 
not stop to inquire minutely why Benedek withdrew from 
Bohemia instead of advancing into Saxony. It has been 
stated with every appearance of truth that the field-marshal, 
though not as well prepared as he should have been, might 
have taken the offensive, and would have done so, had he not 
been prevented by the diplomacy of the Cabinet of Vienna. 
During the negotiations opened with Bavaria, one of the con- 
ditions to which Austria consented was that no aggressive ad- 
yance should be made. Benedek was thus forced to change 
his front and commit a blunder in strategy against his will ; and 
in spite of his boasted independence as generalissimo, he was 
subject in questions of the highest moment to the directions of 
his political superiors. If, however, he is blameless in this 
respect, he is less so as regards his subsequent military move- 
ments. He very properly argued that his own abandonment 
of the offensive must necessarily be followed by a correspond- 
ing change in the enemy’s plans, but by giving credit to the 
Prussians for immediate decision he mistook the defensive 
attitnde of the Crown Prince about Neisse for part of a vast 
scheme involving an advance of the enemy through Upper 
Silesia towards Vienna. Even had this been so, his appre- 
hensions ought not to have prevented the formation of the 
Austrian main body about Pardubitz. 

We shall not pause to consider in detail the causes which 
led Prussia to exchange her defensive for an offensive attitude. 
The concentration of the Crown Prince about Neisse began 
on the 10th of June. On the 16th General Beyer set foot upon 
the frontier of Electoral Hesse, General Herwarth crossed 
into Saxony, Generals Vogel and Manteuftel invaded Hanover. 
Time must elapse before the world becomes fully acquainted 
with the springs by which these matters were conducted. It 
is sufficient for the present purpose to notice the facts. 

The occupation of Saxony immediately altered the plans of 
Benedek. He began to move leisurely out of Austrian Silesia 
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back again into Bohemia, half surprised by the rapidity with 
which the Prussians had gained a broad basis of operations on 
a semicircle extending from Bautzen through Gorlitz to Neisse, 
But instead of strengthening the corps of Clam Gallas, which 
stood opposite to Herwarth and the army of Prince Frederick 
Charles—instead of opposing the largest Prussian force with 
one equally large, he thought success would be achieved by 
keeping together four corps and a fifth in reserve at the mouth 
of the passes through which the Crown Prince would debouch 
into Bohemia, and contented himself with requesting the 
Crown Prince of Saxony, with his force of 24,000 men, to 
stand by Clam Gallas. This is the more extraordinary, be. 
cause Prince Frederick Charles lay nearer to the point of june- 
tion, Gitschin, than the Crown Prince of Prussia—Géorlitz and 
Bautzen being distant from Gitschin sixty miles, whilst Neisse 
is distant eighty miles. It is extraordinary in the highest 
degree when we consider that Benedek must have known that, 
owing to the difficulties of the road, the Crown Prince would 
be slower than Prince Frederick Charles. It is inexplicable 
unless we suppose the Austrians still to have believed in a 
Prussian advance into Austrian Silesia. 

But whilst Benedek was thus acting so as to favour the 
strategy of the Prussians, let us see what the Prussians then- 
selves were doing, and upon what grounds they based the pro- 
bability of combining their forces in front of Gitschin. — They 
knew that the smallest Austrian army lay in front of Prince 
Frederick Charles and General Herwarth; they were aware 
that the main body under Benedek would advance, or was 
advancing, towards the mouths of the passes which lead from 
Upper Silesia into Bohemia. They had a certainty that none 
of their movements would be kept so secret as to prevent 
Benedek from making quick counter-moves, especially as he 
had free use of the railroad from Briinn to Kéniggriitz, by 
which an immediate concentration could be effected. They 
had no hope of being able to surprise Benedek either at Nachod, 
or at Eypel, or at Trautenau. Their only chance lay in their 
throwing Prince Frederick Charles and General Herwarth’s 
corps rapidly forward upon Gitschin. They might thus hope 
to disable Clam Gallas and the Saxons in an encounter with 
superior forces. Giving the broken Austrians no respite, but, 
by sharp and, if necessary, by forced marches, reaching the 
neighbourhood of the point of junction, they would disengage 
and lighten the advance of the Crown Prince through the 
dangerous passes and long defiles in which his army would 


have to proceed. For this reason they gave Prince Frederick 
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Charles the largest of the two armies on the shortest road; the 
Crown Prince being appointed to take the longest and most 
arduous route with the smallest t army. 

The result was contrary to all expectation. Prince Frederick 
Charles pursued his way with extraordinary circumspection, 
following the tactics of a wary general, anxious for the security 
of his flanks, drivi ing the enemy quietly before him, but leaving 
little to chance ; doing his work cleanly but too slow ly for the 
attainment of the combined plans. Thanks to this dilatoriness, 
Benedek was enabled to keep four corps at the mouths of the 
Bohemian passes ; the Crown Prince with three corps had to 
beat four corps of the enemy ; he suffered one serious check, 
and his good generalship alone, aided by the energy and 
foresight ‘of his staff and of General Steinmetz, sav red the 
Prussian army from a disaster. 

It is in some respects to be regretted that Lieutenant Hozier, 
the ‘ Times’ correspondent, followed the march of Prince 
Frederick Charles instead of joining the army of the Crown 
Prince. The correspondence conveyed an erroneous impression 
as to the relative importance of the various engagements, because, 
in reading the picturesque yet scientific accounts given of the 
affairs at Liebenau, Podol, Hiinerwasser, and Gitschin, we were 
not aware that the Prussian army of 140,000 men was fighting 
against only 60,000 Austrians and Saxons. the retreating and 
constantly diminishing corps of Clam Gallas and the Crown 
Prince of Saxony. But when we look down from the vantage 
ground afforded by fuller and more general descriptions of the 
war, we are surprised that the victories of Prince Frederick 
Charles should have been won with such loss of time. It was 
in the nature of the Prince to be leisurely. As one of the 
historians of the war has said, ‘ In his operations, as well as in 
‘battle, he was always concentrated, and moved frontwise, 
‘whereas the Crown Prince generally took up a hroad front, 
‘threatening and attacking the enemy in flank, forgetting his 
‘own line of retreat, but. looking sharply after that of his 
‘opponent. The method of Prince Frederick Charles is éor- 
‘rect according to the systematic teaching of the school of 
* Archduke Charles. That of the Crown Prince reminds | more 
‘surely of the masterly enterprise of renowned captains.’* 

Both the armies of Prince Frederick Charles and of the 
Crown Prince received their marching orders on the evening 
of June 19.+ On the 24th, the first of these combined with 


* ivesiteaten, pp. 243-4. 
+ The following statement of the forces on both sides is absolutely 
VOL. CXXV. NO. CCLVI. BB 
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General Herwarth’s corps, entered Bohemia from Rumburg 
and Zittau, and encamped between Reichenberg and Gabel, 


correct as regards Prussia, and fairly correct as regards Austria, 
We take it from the ‘ Grenzboten,’ pp. 208 and following :— : 
‘ The force at the disposal of the King of Prussia was as follows :— 

1, Army of Pr. Fred. Charles, comprising 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
army corps and cavalry; 72 battalions=72,000 men, 18 cav. reg.= 
1] ,000 horse, 49 batteries, with 294 guns. Gédrlitz. 

2. Elbe army of Gen. Herw arth von Bittenfeld, 8th army cor ps 
and half the 7th; 34 battalions=34,000 men, 6 cav. reg=3,900 
horses, 22 batteries of 132 guns. ‘Torgau. 

3. The second army of Crown Prince of Prussia, the guards, 
Ist, Sth, and 6th army corps; 92 battalions=92,000 men, 20 cay, 
reg.==12,500 horses, 58 batteries, with 348 guns. Neisse. 

4, Army of the Main, Gen. Vogel von Falkenstein, Gdben’s 
div. 7th corps, Manteuffel’s Schleswig division, Gen. von Beyer’s 
division, late garrisons of Federal places; 48 battalions=48,000 
men, 5 regiments of cavalry=3,300 horses, 16 batteries, with 96 
guns. 
5. Silesian local corps, Gen. Count Stolberg; 9 battalions= 
7,800 men, 3 cav. reg.=1,800 horse, 1 batt. of six guns. Garrisons 
of fortresses in addition. 

6. Miilbe’s reserve corps; 24 battalions =24,000 men, 6 regi- 
ment cav.=3,600 horses, and 8 batt., with 48 guns. 

‘The Emperor of Austria’s forces were these :— 

a. Army of the North:—In Bohemia, Count Clam Gallas, with 
his corps, the Kalik brigade, from Holstein, the Edelsheim cavalry 
division, and the Saxons, i.e. Austrians ; 38,000 men, 1 reg. of cav,, 
600 horses, 88 guns; cavalry division, six cav. reg.=3,600 horses, 
24 guns; Saxons, 17 batt.=17,000 men, 2 cav. reg.=1,200 horses, 
and 60 guns. ‘Total, 55,000 inf., 5,400 horse, 172 guns. 

b. Marshal Benedek, with six corps and four divisions of 
cavalry ; 168 battalions=186,000 men, 28 cav. reg.=16,000 horses 
and 544 guns. 

c. There were brought into the field, of Bavarians, 4 divisions= 
40 battal. or 36,000 men, 4 cav. reg. = 2,360 horses, 64 guns, 8 reg. 
of reserve cavalry=4,720 horses and 12 guns. Reserve artillery, 
76 guns. 

d. There were brought into the field, of Wurtemberg troops, 

1 div.=12 batt. or 10,000 men, 14 squadrons of cav.=2,000 horses 
ay 52 guns. 

ef. Of Baden troops; 1 div. of 11 battalions or 8,800 men, 
11 squadrons of cav.=1,600 horses and 38 guns; of Hesse-Darm- 
stadters, 9 batt.=7,000 men, 8 sq.=1,100 horses and 24 guns. 

g. A brigade of Austrians, under Field-Marshal Neipperg, was 
composed of 7,000 infantry, 300 horses, and 16 guns; 19,000 
Hanoverians, 6,000 Hessians of the Electorate, and 4,000 Nassauer 
need not be reckoned. 
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He had but to proceed in order to catch some of the outlying 
brigades of Clam Gallas, which lay scattered along the ‘frontier. 
He preferred to rest during the whole of the 25th,-and left 
Clam Gallas time to withdraw behind the Iser. Thus within 
a few hours from the commencement of hostilities, Prince 
Frederick Charles committed several mistakes. He gave up 
the chance of surprising the enemy by rapidity of action, he 
betrayed the direction of his line of attack, and he materially 
increased the difficulties of the Crown Prince. When he moved 
on the 26th, with Herwarth’s corps against Hiinerwasser, with 
Horn’s division of the lst army corps against Liebenau, the 
Austrians had so far secured their retreat that they presented 
none but covering troops to the enemy’s blows. 

Clam Gallas had taken up a position between Turnau and 
Miinchengriitz, ‘as if he could hope to defend the line of that 
‘river.’* He had not the means to prevent Prince Frederick 
Charles from bridging the Iser at ‘Turnau (June 26), yet he 
resolved to defend the lower passages of a river which had 
already been crossed. Prince Frederick Charles, on the other 
hand, forgot that he was within fifteen miles of Gitschin, the 
point to which his instructions should have led him; and in- 
stead of leaving Clam Gallas alone, or forcing him to a flanking 
retreat, he determined to sweep the line of the Iser before 
advancing further. It was under these circumstances that 
the Horn division, almost turning its back on Gitschin, was 
led to the storming of the Iser bridge at Podol, a brilliant but 
not absolutely necessary feat of arms (June 26-7), and that a 
day (June 27) was again purposelessly spent in concentrating 
troops against Clam Gallas by Miinchengriitz. The latter 
may well be proud of having held so long in check the enemy 
whom he could not hope to repulse. He formed his army on 
the evening of the 27th, in a position strong by nature, but 





‘This calculation excludes staff, engineers, military trains, and 
commissariat. 
‘In round numbers :— 
Prussia disposed of 277,800 infantry, 36,100 horse, 924 guns. 
Austria a 295,000 = 33,000 ,, 982 ,, 
‘ Of these there were present at the Eastern seat of war :— 
Prussians, 229,800 infantry, 32,800 horse, 828 guns. 
Austrians and Saxons, 241,000 infantry, 22,000 horse, 716 guns. 
‘ At the Southern seat of war:— 
Prussians, 48,000 infantry, 3,300 horse, 96 guns. 
South Germans and Austrians, 68,000 infantry, 11,000 horse, 
and 282 guns.’ 
* Riistow, p. 176. 
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dangerous from its liability to be outflanked, between Miin- 
chengriitz and Ober-Bautzen. Prince Frederick Charles 
attacked it with the whole of his combined forces on the 28th, 
and, admirably seconded by his troops, a detachment of which 
turned the plateau of the Muskyberg with extraordinary 
bravery in Indian file, he forced Clam Gallas to a precipitate 
retreat. The disproportion of the combatants may be judged 
from the fact that the battle of Miinchengriitz only cost the 
Prussians 150 killed and wounded. The loss of time was 
more important and quite irreparable. 

Clam Gallas now withdrew in haste, leaving his opponent, 
after his old and inveterate fashion, to detach troops as far 
west as Jung Bunzlau. With divided action, and contrary to 
his usual practice, Prince Frederick Charles now moved two 
army corps concentrically on Gitschin (June 29), and finally 
approached the point of junction, which he might have reached 
much sooner. General Tiimpling’s division of the 3rd army 
corps was thrown forward, on the road from Rowenskow to 
Libun, and General Werder’s division of the 2nd army corps 
at right angles to Tiimpling, on the road from Sobotka to 
Lochow. The greatest resistance was offered by the main 
body of the Austrians and Saxons on the heights of Kozlow, 
Tabor, and Prachow; but within an hour and a half, the com- 
bined effect of the Prussian attack from two sides at once and 
from two divisions alone, forced the enemy to withdraw, their 
movements being further hastened, according to Saxon ac- 
counts, by direct orders from Benedek. Ten o’clock had struck 
on the evening of the 29th of June as Tiimpling’s division 
straggied into the streets of Gitschin, and earned a night's 
rest at the point of the bayonet. On the 30th, Prince 
Frederick Charles effected his junction with the Crown Prince, 
and encamped with his whole army between Gitschin and 
Horitz. But far from having assisted the Crown Prince to 
force the passes of Silesia, as it was intended that he should 
do, he received no despicable aid from that very quarter, where 
the Prussian army had had to contend with forces vastly su- 
perior to their own. 

We shall now have occasion to compare the action of the 
second army under the Crown Prince of Prussia with that of 
the first under Prince Frederick Charles ; and we shall observe 
that where mistakes were made, they were due not to the 
general-in-chief, but to those under his orders. We may note 
at the same time that extraordinary proofs of skill and bravery 
were given by at least one of the corps commanders, the 
energetic and unbeaten Steinmetz, and that the neglect of 
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another to follow one of the best known rules of warfare 
actually turned to the profit of the combined action of the 
whole army. 

On the evening of the 19th of June the Crown Prince of 
Prussia received orders from the King to leave one corps on 
the Neisse, to direct another (the ist. corps) westward upon 
Landshut, and to place the two remaining corps in such wise 
that they could either act with the first against the Bohemian 
frontier, or reinforce the position on the Neisse. On the 19th, 
therefore, the chief of the King’s staff, Moltke, was not sure 
that the Austrians would not decide on invading Upper Silesia. 
It soon became clear, however, that Benedek had no idea of 
assuming the offensive, and that he was bent on concentration 
under the guns of Josephstadt and Kéniggriitz. Accordingly, 
the Crown Prince, who had correctly divined the enemy’s 
plans and foresaw the necessity of crossing the mountains 
before they had time to combine their forces, asked leave of 
the King to advance westwards and to take with him the 
6th corps intended hitherto for the covering of Neisse. On 
the 22nd of June, orders came down from Berlin to enter 
Bohemia in the direction of Gitschin, and on the 23rd, per- 
mission to use all available troops for that purpose. <A feint 
was made at the last moment with the 6th corps under 
Mutius, south of Neisse and towards Freiwaldau, but this 
was soon abandoned, as the 6th corps prepared to follow the 
5th under Steinmetz from Glatz towards Reinerz. Steinmetz 
led his corps upon Nachod as the left wing of the Crown 
Prince’s army. Bonin, with the lst corps, moved from the 
neighbourhood of Landshut upon Trautenau, and formed the 
extreme right with which Prince Frederick Charles’s left must 
be felt. In the centre, and chiefly upon cross and hilly 
country roads, in two divisions, the guards, under the Prince 
of Wurtemberg, passed through Braunau, from whence they 
might be used as occasion required for the support of Steinmetz 
and Mutius on one side, or of Bonin on the other. The 
Crown Prince in person stood on the 26th of June at Braunau 
in the centre of his position, and saw the guards march by on 
the road to Pélitz, where they bivouacked. Simultaneously, 
on the right, Bonin got on from Liebau over the border as far 
as Goldenéls, and on the left, Steinmetz’s vanguard under 
Léwenfeldt occupied Nachod and the heights to the east of it. 
A skirmish between lancers of the guard and Austrian Mexico 
lancers near Pilitz; a short struggle at Schlaney, on the 
frontier befote the entrance of Léw enfeldt into Nachod, were 
the only incidents of that day. 
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It was considered remarkable at the time, and will probably 
continue to be so in history, that the Austrians did nothing to 
arrest the progress of the enemy through passes which might 
have been held for a long time with impunity by small detach- 
ments against a largearmy. The ground has been described as 
beyond measure impeded by natural obstacles. The main roads 
not only do not follow the valleys, but they cross them, forming 
defiles in which no troops can deploy. The villages are mostly 
lanes of considerable length on the sides of mountain streams, 
Many, nay most, parts are thickly wooded and are calculated 
to conceal the movements of an enemy. All these advantages 
were neglected by the Austrians, who thought themselves 
secure of victory by posting themselves at the mouths of the 
passes. We find accordingly Ramming, with the 6th corps at 
Opoeno due south, Archduke Leopold with the 8th corps at 
Jaromierz, south-west of Nachod; while Thun-Hohenstein, 
with the 2nd corps, lay in reserve at Josephstadt. Against the 
guards, who might be supposed to debouch at Eypel, we see 
Festetic’s 4th corps at Koéniginhof; and, watching Bonin’s 
appearance at Trautenau, Gablentz’s 10th corps at Arnau and 
Pilnikau. According to all human calculations, Steinmetz’s 
marching columns, issuing out of the pass of Nachod, ought to 
have been repulsed by Ramming deployed, if not destroyed 
by him and Archduke Leopold united; and it was clearly in 
anticipation of this great peril that the army of Prince 
Frederick Charles was ordered rapidly to advance upon Gits- 
chin. Fortunately for Prussia, Benedek disdained to attack 
with two corps, or it happened that he could not get Archduke 
Leopold up from Jaromierz in time; and Ramming alone led 
the attack against the Crown Prince’s left. Still, the bravery 
and ability of Steinmetz had to outweigh the superior numbers 
of the Austrians and the delays of-Prince Frederick Charles. 

On the morning of the 27th Field-Marshal Ramming 
left Opoeno with his corps and a division of heavy cavalry, 
partly on the Skalitz, partly on the Neustadt road, both of 
which converge upon Nachod. At 10 a.m. the vanguard of 
Léwenfeldt’s division of Steinmetz’s corps, advancing westward 
from Nachod towards Skalitz, had just issued, a few companies 
strong, from a deep defile at the junction of the Nachod and 
Neustadt roads, when it was attacked in the left flank by 
Ramming with two brigades. In a moment the Prussian 
front, meeting a withering fire of the Austrian artillery, was 
thrown back upon the Nachod pass. Two squadrons of dra- 
goons ordered to stop an Austrian cuirassier regiment, were 
driven back like chaff. Confusion seemed to cover the advance, 
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and the Crown Prince himself, entangled in the whirl, was for 
a moment unable to extricate himself from the mass of dis- 
mounted dragoons, loose horses, infantry columns, artillery and 
ammunition waggons, mingling with each other in the narrow 
and steep pass. But the forlorn hope of dragoons, though 
flung back, had done service. Loéwenfeldt withdrew his for- 
ward battalions step by step, deploying the remainder to his 
own left in the wooded ground lining the Neustadt road, and 
Ramming began to feel that the moment of surprise was over. 
Perceiving, indeed, that he was already striking upon solid 
masses, he ceased to press too strongly, and deployed under 
cover of his heavy cavalry 4-cheval of the Nachod-Skalitz road. 
The Crown Prince ordered up artillery at once to his right, 
and in the course of the day, upwards of 80 guns were in 
position at one time, sweeping the ground which sinks from 
Wysokow downwards towards Skalitz. Here too, whilst 
Liwenfeldt was laying his troops out on the left, the division 
of General Kirchbach was pushed vigorously forwards on the 
right by General Steinmetz, favoured by the charges of the 
Crown Prince’s cav alry brigade under Wouuck, w hich at noon 
had successfully clear ed the field (Wenzelsberg) of Ramming’s 
Prince William of Holstein- Gliicksberg’s horse. The Aus- 
trians, whose sole purpose had been, during the day, to turn 
the Prussians’ right, were driven back step by step, until, at 
four o’clock, the whole of Steinmetz’s corps had debouched, 
fighting, out of the pass of Wysokow. The object which 
Ramming had been ordered to attain was not effected. He 
retired upon Skalitz, dispirited and entirely broken, having 
brought into action 29 battalions, 16 squadrons, and 100 
guns, against 22 battalions of Prussians, having lost 6,000 
dead and wounded, 2,500 prisoners, three standards, and six 
guns, in comparison to which the Prussian loss of 59 officers 
and 1,132 privates killed and wounded is amazingly small. At 
Skalitz Ramming reported to Benedek that he was repulsed 
and could not hold his ground without assistance. Benedek 
sent Archduke Leopold, whose corps had come no further 
than Josephstadt, forwards to Skalitz, with orders to take the 
command of the remnant of Ramming’s disordered force, and to 
assume the offensive from Skalitz against Steinmetz. The 
Crown Prince of Prussia, on his part, brought up six battalions 
of Mutius’s corps from the rear to strengthen Steinmetz on the 
field. 

Whilst this victory was gained on the left, disaster had been 
felt upon the Prussian right. General Bonin’s vanguard under 
General Grossman, advancing on the morning of the 27thof June 
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from Goldenéls entered Trautenau and cleared it of the enemy 
after a short but sharp resistance. Advancing from thence 
towards the heights south of the town, it met, on a plateau, 
the Mondel brigade of Gablentz’s corps, and there a fight began 
in which neither side could do more than hold its own, the 
Prussians endeavouring to gain a strong footing in the steep 
hills, at the top of which General Mondel was receiving con- 
stant reinforcements, the Austrians on their part trymg to 
drive back the Prussians reinforced by their main body into 
the defile beyond Trautenau. In process of time Gablentz 
had pushed forward his entire force, whilst General Bonin 
stood in reserve behind Trautenau with 10,000 men, and even 
refused the offer of the Ist division of guards, which had 
reached Qualitsch in his rear to assist him. His strange 
infatuation did not long remain unpunished. The van under 
General Grossmann began at three o’clock in the afternoon to 
give way, andits retiring movement was soon necessarily followed 
by the division on its left; at half-past seven Gablentz was in 
possession of the field of battle, the Prussians in full retreat 
through Goldendls, but still too strong to be pursued by the 
exhausted Austrians. Had Bonin been sufficiently near at 
hand with his reserve (10,000 men), he might have changed 
the fortune of the day, but all accounts agree ‘that none of 
‘ the reserves were close enough to the field to be used.’ Had 
he kept his presence of mind, he would have brought up his 
army in position behind Trautenau instead of forcing it to 
march back to its old bivouac. But what Bonin might have 
really done with his still intact reserve is most obvious when 
we consider the lists of casualties. The Prussian loss was 
63 officers and 1,360 privates killed and wounded; the 
Austrian was, according to the lowest computation, 3,500 
killed and wounded. Had the last ten battalions of Prussians 
gone into action they would have found Gablentz completely 
exhausted, and Bonin would then have gained a victory as 
decisive as that of Steinmetz at Nachod. 

As the Crown Prince entered the village of Hronow, where 
head-quarters had been prepared for the night of the 27th, he 
received the intelligence of General Bonin’s retreat. He 
forthwith issued orders to the corps of guards under the Prince 
of Wiirtemberg to march through the Eypel pass and take 
Gablentz’s right flank in rear, so as to regain possession of 
Trautenau, and re-establish connexion with Bonin’s corps. 
Early in the morning he proceeded to Kosteletz to wateh- the 

double engagement known to be inevitable on that day; the 
engagement between the Prince of Wiirtemberg and Gablentz 
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on one side, that of Steinmetz with Archduke Leopold and 
Ramming on the other. To the assistance of Steinmetz the 
heavy brig: ade of cavalry guards under Prince Albert (junior) 
of Prussia was detached. At noon a sharp cannonade in the 
direction of Skalitz and of Eypel proclaimed that the battle on 
both sides had begun. 

The guards who had left Braunau on the 26th of June had 
been moved in two divisions on the cross-roads between 
Trautenau and Nachod. Hiller von Giirtringen, with the Ist, 
hearing the guns of Bonin’s action on the 27th, had taken 
the road to Trautenau, and, as we have seen, offered his services 
without success. He had turned southwards on receiving 
Bonin’s answer and gone on to his bivouac at Eypel. The 
second division under Plonsky, at the head of which the com- 
mander of the guards Prince of Wiirtemberg stood, reached 
Hronow and Kosteletz on the 27th, as the thunder of the 
cannonade at Nachod was strongest. Unlike Hiller von 
Giirtringen, the Prince did not offer his services to Steinmetz, 
who was but three and a half miles distant, but remained in 
position expecting the approach of an enemy represented only: 
by cavalry detachments. This was a fortunate omission. The 
Prince of Wiirtemberg might have contributed greatly to the 
gain of the battle of Nachod, but, had he been engaged there 
on the 27th, he could scarcely have co-operated at Eypel. As 
it was, his division had a great and glorious share in the defeat 
inflicted on the Austrians on the 28th. 

After driving back Bonin, General Gablentz sent word to 
Marshal Benedek that he was much exhausted by his victory, 
and that he required more strength to oppose to a division of 
the Prussian guards at Eypel. In the night of the 27th-28th, 
Benedek pushed forward the Fleischhacker brigade of the 
Festetics corps (then lying at Kéniginhof) to reinforce 
Gablentz ; and on the way, this detachment halted for rest in 
a bivouac between Prausnitz and Burgersdorf. Gablentz 
had orders to march with all the forces at his command to 
Prausnitz, engage any Prussian troops that might lie between 
Bonin and Steinmetz, and if possible make a diversion in favour 
of the Archduke Leopold and Ramming at Skalitz. But he 
was caught by the Prussian guards under the Prince of 
Wiirtemberg as he was carrying out these orders, and before 
he had changed his old front which was turned against Bonin 
for a new one. He had left the Grivichich brig: ade 7,000 
strong in Trautenau, was himself advancing from Neu- Rognitz, 
and had sent on the Knebel brigade to cover what was to be 
his left at Staudenz. There was no lack of surprises on both 
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sides during the action. On the one hand the Fleischhacker 
brigade was attacked by the Prussians near Prausnitz, almost 
before it was formed; on the other, two Prussian battalions, 
sent up to Alt-Rognitz ‘to open communications with Bonin, 
were fallen upon by 7,000 men of the Grivichich brigade, 
ordered by Gablentz to turn the Prussian right.* Thus 
there were partial fights at places widely separated from each 
other, and the victory was won by the men of most nerve and 
strength, who were the Prussians. The order in which these 
partial fights took place was as follows: the Ist division of 
Prussian guards was directed against Staudenz, which the 
Austrian general Knebel held with 24 guns. The 2nd divi 
sion of Prussian guards in reserve at Raatsch detached the 
two battalions northwards to Alt-Rognitz ‘to try and feel for 
‘ Bonin.’ Gablentz met the enemy in the attack on Staudenz 
with heavy artillery, in a good position in rear of that place, 
checking the hostile advance with as many as 64 guns, whilst 
he changed his front to a new one on a semicircle from 
Staudenz to Prausnitz. But as he deployed his brigades one 
after the other, the lst division of guards kept on adv ancing ; 
flinging back resistance first upon Burgersdorf then upon Soor, 
until the main body of the Austrians was forced to retreat by 
Prausnitz upon K6niginhof. The most fearful episode of the 
day for Gablentz was, however, that of the engagement at 
Alt-Rognitz. With two different objects in view, two opposing 
forces were marching without knowing it against each other, 
on the country roads between Eypel and Trautenau. The 
brigade of General Grivichich, 7,000 strong, was intended to 
surprise the Prussian right, and was on its march from Trau- 
tenau for that purpose. Two Prussian battalions of the 
Kaiser Franz regiment of guards were detached, we have seen 
for what purpose. These two disproportionate bodies met at 
Alt-Rognitz, and there began a struggle of extraordinary 
bitterness. The stand made by the Prussians was heroic. As 
if they felt that they must hold fast at any rate to prevent a 
dangerous flank attack, they clung to the ground with the 
tenacit y of bears; and when at last the rest of the 2nd division 
came up from Raatsch to their assistance they were reduced to 
half their original numbers. Then, however, the tables were 
turned. The Austrians were pressed with such vigour that 
they fell back from position to position, leaving the road to 








* This movement of two battalions to look for Bonin, who was 
known to have retreated to Goldenéls, seems open to the charge of 
rashness. 
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Trautenau covered with their dead and wounded, and Gablentz 
balanced his victory over Bonin by a defeat of far greater 
consequence. The Prussians, as usual, lost far less than their 
opponents ; they had 25 officers and 809 privates hors de combat; 
the Austrians lost 4,000, besides an equal number of prisoners. 
No sooner was the field thus cleared for the further advance 
of the Prussians, than the Crown Prince sent orders to Bonin 
to take the road through Trautenau to Arnau, and thus gain 
possession of the passage of the Elbe at that point. Bonin 
and the Crown Prince met next day at Trautenau, each of 
them no doubt conscious of what they owed to each other in 
the successful conduct of their operations. 

Gablentz, as matters went, was very far from being able to 
afford the Archduke Leopold and Ramming at Skalitz the 
assistance which was desired at his hands. On the very day 
and at an earlier hour even than that in which Gablentz broke 
ground against Prausnitz, the Archduke Leopold had formed 
his army corps along the banks of the Aupa and in Skalitz, 
and began to advance, leaving Ramming’s beaten corps of the 
previous day in second line. The orders issued to General 
Stemmetz were to proceed to Gradlitz, and join the guards 
advancing upon Kéniginhof. He perceived as day broke that 
the enemy lay exactly in his path, and he disposed his forces 
s0 as to meet the Austrians half way. Leaving the vanguard 
of the 5th corps under Colonel Voigts-Rheetz in position north 
of Wysokow, Hoffmann’s brigade of the 6th corps with General 
Wnuck’s cavalry southward of the same point, and Kirchbach’s 
division in rear in reserve, he threw forward General von 
Léwenfeldt with an infantry brigade and 24 guns on his 
right by the Nachod-Skalitz road. At Studnitz a high ridge 
called the Schiiferberg overlooks the valley of the Aupa north- 
east of Skalitz. Here Liwenfeldt was directed to take up his 
position, whilst Voigts-Rheetz advanced westward supported 
by Hoffmann, and Kirchbach’s division followed on the road 
from Wysokow to Kleny. The Prussians thus extended in a line 
due north and south from Studnitz to Kleny, the Austrians, in 
the same direction from Skalitz to Slic; on the extreme left of 
the Austrians stood a force of cavalry and artillery, which 
crept closer to its supports in the main body as the brigade of 
Prussian guards and cavalry made its appearance under Prince 
Albrecht at Zernow. On seeing Steinmetz take the offensive, 
the Archduke paused. The action began by Léwenfeldt 
tushing on to seize the hilly ground and wooded hummocks 
stretching between him and the vale of the Aupa. A heavy 
tannonade was opened by his batteries against those of the 
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enemy in position between Skalitz and Slic, whilst an equally 
quick and well-fed fire was kept up in the same direction by the 
Prussian artillery at Wysokow. From the ground gained in 
the first onset renewed attacks were made along the whole 
front, the Austrians gradually falling back on their last posi- 
tions, the hills between Skalitz and Slic. To the attack of 
these the Prussians formed as if on parade and marched with 
their bands playing. A bloody and close encounter followed 
along the railway embankment running from Skalitz through 
Studnitz, at the railway station, and in the barricaded streets of 
Skalitz itself; and at four o’clock the Austrians were beaten 
completely back upon Josephstadt, leaving behind 5 guns, 
5,850 prisoners, and 5,815 killed and wounded. 

Having cleared the way in this solid fashion for the passage 
of his troops towards Gradlitz, Steinmetz bivouacked on the 
field and rested till the next day. It was even past noon 
before he broke ground on the 29th, with Kirchbach’s division 
in front. Loéwenfeldt and Hoffmann, as the main body, 
following General Wittich with a brigade of infantry, and a 
brigade of cavalry covering the left flank of the march by 
Kleinskalitz and Trebesow. The centre and right were ordered 
to cross the Aupa, near Slic, and gain the road from Chwal- 
kowitz to Gradlitz by a circuit north of Mislowes. The enemy 
upon which General Wittich first struck on reaching Trebesow 
was the fresh corps of Marshal Festetics (the 4th), bent probably 
on retreat or under orders to cover Josephstadt. The march 
of Steinmetz to Gradlitz being impeded by the outposts of this 
corps, made an attack on the mainbody at Schweinschiidel 
necessary. Wittich, who had to contend with superior num 
bers, was soon reinforced by Kirchbach bringing his right 
shoulder forward, and both together soon carried the village of 
Schweinschiidel, from which they retired as the corps made 
good its passage towards the object of its march. It was dawn, 
however, of the 30th before Steinmetz bivouacked at Gradlits 
and threw his outposts forward upon the banks of the Elbe. On 
his right, the concentric action of the Prussians had likewise 
been carried out, though not without further bloodshed. The 
guards had broken from Prausnitz on the morning of the 29th, 
and come to blows with the Fleischhacker brigade of the 4th 
corps in front of Kéniginhof. This brigade, severely bandled 
as it had been the previous day, was covering the retreat of 
the 4th corps, to which it belonged. It was beaten out of the 
town after a series of smart street fights, which ended in the 
capture of two stands of colours, 400 prisoners, and the bridge 


on the Elbe, over which the Prince of Wiirtemberg instantly 
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threw his vanguard forward. General Bonin had in the 
meanwhile reached the banks of the Elbe south of Arnau, 
and with his outposts at Miletin, on the 30th, had opened com- 
munication in form with Prince Frederick Charles. The 6th 
corps, on the extreme left, had followed Steinmetz, facing 
Josephstadt, with pickets on the right bank of the Elbe. Rest 
was required by the tired troops of the Crown Prince as much 
as by those of Prince Frederick Charles ; and rest was allowed 
them on the Ist, and even on the 2nd of July. The plan of a 
further and combined advance required maturing, and this was 
done under the orders of the King of Prussia, who now took 
the field in person. 

Benedek’s successive defeats, or rather the defeat of his 
lieutenants, having led to the concentration of the Prussian 
army, 230,000 strong, in front of Kéniggriitz and Joseph- 
stadt, it seemed a natural if not a necessary course that the 
Austrian army should be withdrawn to a position under the 
protection of some great natural or artificial obstacle, there to 
re-form itself, and regain the spirit and elasticity which it had 
lost. The most overweening confidence could not expect that 
soldiers, whose painful duty it had been to retire before the 
enemy for days and days in succession, who, in addition to 
being harassed by long marches, were smarting under the 
depressing influence of repeated repulse, should retain the 
ardour and stamina required for offensive movements. The 
manner in which the Prussian victories had been won; the 
experience even of the only battle which had been unfavour- 
able to them, were calculated to spread a feeling of despon- 
dency throughout the ranks of the Austrians. They had 
learnt to their cost that, whether owing to the quick repetition 
of the Prussians’ fire, or its more certain and deadly aim, the 
bravery of bayonet attacks had become comparatively unavail- 
ing. Wherever they had occasion to judge of their own losses 
in contrast with those of their enemy, they could observe that 
the proportion was against them in the ratio of at least three 
to one. We cannot believe that Benedek was blind to these 
obvious considerations, any more than that he should fail to 
convince himself of the advantages he should derive from the 
withdrawal of his army into Moravia. Had he preferred the 
less distant, though perhaps less secure, position immediately 
behind the Elbe, he would have presented to the King of 
Prussia a front protected by a river and two fortresses, which 
could only be forced or turned. In the first case, the Prus- 
sians would have had to mask the two fortresses, cross a broad 
and deep river, and perhaps carry entrenchments behind it. 
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In the second, their flanks would be open to successive attacks, 
during which they might have suffered in detail. Had Benedek 
possessed the overweening confidence of which we have spoken, 
another alternative would present itself to his mind. He had 
now got together the whole of his army. It was only neces. 
sary for him to take a bold offensive, and grasp his enemy at 
the most vulnerable point. The trial would be final and deci- 
sive. He did not possess confidence for this; nor do we 
believe he would, of his own accord, have taken any other 
course than that of a fresh concentration upon his rear. But 
as on a previous occasion, so on this, there is reason to believe 
that his own will was not that which he had to consult. His 
movements in detail could not be dictated, but it was possible 
to dictate whether he should assume the offensive or not. He 
was told to take the offensive. Accordingly, after some hesita- 
tion whether he should deploy on the right at Dubenetz, or in 
front along the Bistritz, he took a sort of middle course, caleu- 
lated, as he hoped, to satisfy his superiors. He made one stride 
in advance, and then entrenched himself. The Ist and 2nd of 
July were taken up in these operations, which could not 
escape the observation of the Prussians, in so far at least as 
the right of their army was concerned ; and thus the battle of 
K6niggriitz became inevitable. 

As the reconnoissances of Prince Frederick Charles con 
stantly struck upon swarms of the enemy, and as the King’s 
head-quarters were in rear of the lst army at Gitschin, it was 
there that the conduct of the war was most immediately dis- 
cussed, There are no more interesting details in the contem- 
porary chronicle of the war than those connected with the 
deliberation as to the movement of the army on the evening of 
July 2nd, and the issue of orders on the same night. On the 
extreme left the absence of all news of the enemy had caused 
great disquiet to the Crown Prince of Prussia, but the con- 
trary to Prince Frederick Charles. Whilst the latter begged 
the Crown Prince to help him (July 2nd) with the guards in 
a reconnoissance, the Crown Prince had given orders for 
a similar operation on his part, and instructed General Mutius 
for this purpose to throw out the 6th corps early in the morm- 
ing towards Josephstadt. In the interval, however, new plans 
had been formed. The advance of the enemy to the Bistritz 
had been construed into an intention on his part to attack the 
Prussian centre at Horitz. To prevent this and deprive him 
of the advantages of the offensive, the King determined to 
throw forward his right, whilst the Crown Prince was to harass 
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him on his marching right flank. In furtherance of this plan 
the written instructions to the Crown Prince were these :— 


‘ Head-quarters, Gitschin, July 2, 11 P. M. 

‘Intelligence received by the Ist army is, in substance, that the 
enemy, three corps strong, and likely to be reinforced, has advanced 
to Sadowa on the Bistritz, where an encounter with the Ist army 
at early morning may be expected. The Ist army will stand accord- 
ing to orders, at 2 a. M. of the morning of the 3rd of July, with two 
divisions by Horitz, one division by Milowitz, one by Cerekwitz, 
two by Psanek and Bristan, the cavalry corps by Gutwasser. 

‘Your R. H. will take the necessary measures to support the Ist 
army with all forces against the right flank of the expected march 
of the enemy, and will attack as soon as possible. The orders issued 
this forenoon under other circumstances are hereby withdrawn. 

‘ (Signed) Von Motrke.’ 


To General Herwarth, whose bivouacks extended to the 
extreme right on a line between Smidar and Neu Bidsow, be- 
hind the river Zidlina, similar orders were despatched. 

We now have a clear view of the object which the Prussians 
proposed to themselves to attain. They started, not with the 
notion of attacking an enemy in position, but with the view of 
meeting his attack ; not with the idea that his whole force was 
advancing on the Bistritz, but under the impression that he 
was in motion with at most 90,000 men. It would have 
required more genius than Prince Frederick Charles possesses 
to discern, when he overlooked the position of Sadowa and 
Chlum on the morning of July 3rd, that it was dangerous to 
attack it before being assured of the near approach of the 
Crown Prince. Not three corps, but the whole Austrian army 
of seven corps, including the Saxons, lay entrenched in front 
of Kéniggriitz ; and nothing seemed more likely, (since, accord- 
ing to arrangement, Prince Frederick Charles would be near 
enough at eight in the morning to attack, whilst the Crown 
Prince could only start on his fifteen miles’ march at that very 
hour,) than that the overwhelming superiority of Benedek 
would drive back the Ist army before the 2nd could come to its 
assistance, unless Prince Frederick Charles should postpone 
his attack till a later hour. But Prince Frederick Charles 
had not been a quarter of an hour at Milowitz on the morning 
of the 3rd, before he began to suspect that the enemy had 
given up the offensive. ‘Though he had an intercepted letter 
in his pocket purporting to have been written by Benedek toa 
subordinate, in which the Field-Marshal declared his intention 
to annihilate one of the Prussian corps, if possible, before the 
arrival of the other, he saw everything so quiet in the direction 
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of Dub, that he believed the Austrians had begun to retreat; 
and he ultimately gave orders for the passage of the Bistritz, 
fearing lest the retiring enemy should disappear without 
battle. 

It is needless to say that the Austrians had not the slightest 
intention of retiring. On the contrary, they were entrenched 
in a position dangerous in the event of a forced retreat, but of 
great strength in many respects. It lay at right angles to the 
road from Ko6niggriitz to Horitz, on a series of undulations 
rising gently from the banks of the Elbe, on the east, over- 
hanging the Bistritz more precipitously between Nechanitz and 
Benatek, on the west, looking down on the vale of the Trotina 
to the north. In rear of the outspringing positions of Sadowa 
and Benatek, the high hill of Chlum was strongly occupied, 
Benedek in person ‘having taken his stand there with the corps 
of Clam Gallas and Ramming behind him in reserve, and the 
cavalry to the left about Problus and Prim. The Saxons kept 
the extreme left at Nechanitz, and the line of the Bistrit 
as far north as Tresowitz. Gablentz’s 10th corps stood behind 
Dohalitz and Dohalitza. Archduke Ernst’s 3rd corps at Sa 
dowa. Festetics’ 4th corps at Benatek and Cistowes. Count 
Thun’s 2nd corps between Maslowed and Trotina. 

That Prince Frederick Charles and Herwarth were able to 
keep Benedek engaged, and hold their ground from eight in 
the morning till past noon, is most honourable to the Prussian 
arms. The obstinacy of their courage was the cause of the 
Austrians’ defeat. Nothing appears to have stopped the burst 
of their onset on the whole of the line between Dohalitza and 
Benatek. Dohalitza, Dohalitz, Sadowa, and Benatek were all 
carried by the 4th division (late Herwarth) the 3rd (Werder), 
the 8th (Horn), the 7th (Fransecky), whilst the 5th (Kamien- 
sky), and 6th (Manstein), followed Horn. A check was soon 
felt by the 3rd and 4th divisions in their attempt to get be 
yond the points which they had gained in their first rush. The 
ground before them was open and gently ascending, the 
Austrians covering it with the fire of their artillery ; and all 
efforts to effect a further advance remained for hours fruitless. 
Much was gained by the divisions holding their own, and rug- 
gedly refusing to give way, whilst, however, they edged off to- 
wards the protection of the woods nearer Sadowa. But here no 
Austrian reinforcements being required, their spare reserves 
were, with all the more security, directed towards the proper 
left of Prince Frederick Charles. It was on this proper left 
that Benedek’s utmost energies were for a considerable time 
expended. General Horn having taken Sadowa, proceeded 
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try the wood behind it, and there he kept the enemy at bay 
with surprising energy, receiving volleys of artillery and 
charges of infantry with equal constancy and intrepidity. 
General Fransecky, after storming Benatek, had thrown his 
left shoulder forward in order to give a hand to Horn, whilst 
the latter lent him the assistance of two battalions. The 
flanking fire under which he withered as he thus struggled 
obliquely along the Austrian front was most destructive, but 
the Prussians here fought desperately, not only disabling the 
4th corps of Festetics, but successfully beating off two-thirds 
of Ramming’s corps thrown forward for their annihilation ; and 
they were still actively engaged when the arrival of the Crown 
Prince in the afternoon freed them from the closest embrace 
of the enemy. As one of the best critics of this campaign has 
declared, it was because the Crown Prince was coming that 
Benedek wanted to win at this point; for this reason Benedek 
could only oppose the Crown Prince with a comparatively small 
force, throwing all the men at his disposal against Fransecky, 
but in vain. 

We gain a striking idea of the task which lay before the 
army of Prince Frederick Charles, when we consider that the 
Crown Prince only moved out of his bivouacs, about fifteen 
miles away, at eight in the morning, the very hour in which 
Horn, Fransecky, and the others first dashed across the Bistritz. 
By a happy concatenation of circumstances, the orders issued 
to Mutius over night for a reconnoissance in force towards 
Josephstadt had lightened the labour of transmitting the Crown. 
Prince’s orders for the moving of his corps. The heads of 
columns of the 6th corps were already on their way and needed 
but a change of direction to co-operate with the main body. 
Much rain had fallen inthe night. The King’s aides-de-camp had 
not been able to transmit instructions to the Crown Prince at 
Kéniginhof before 4 A.M. The Crown Prince had not de- 
spatched his own before 5 A.M. Bonin lay eight miles away 
westward of Miletin—the guards at Koéniginhof. The 5th and 
6th corps, between Gradlitz, Schurz, and Wolsdorf, had in 
part to effect the passage of the Elbe. It was under a steady 
down pour from low banks of sweeping misty cloud, in soft 
and oozy roads, that the columns began their march. Bonin, by 
Miletin and Gross Biirglitz upon Zelkowitz and Zizolowes ; 
the guards, with the Crown Prince in person, through Chote- 
borek and Lhota, upon Horenowes ; Mutius by Welchow and 
Kustiran upon Racitz and Trotina, masking Josephstadt at 
Ober-Dolzen. Eleven o’clock had struck when the Crown 
Prince, riding on the hills westward of Choteborek, was met by 
VOL. CXXV. NO. CCLVI. cc 
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an aide-de-camp of General Fransecky, who described the posi- 
tion of the 7th division as extremely critical, and asked fora 
reinforcement of guns. The Crown Prince gave him at once 
the reserve artillery of Bonin’s corps; and, in order to make 
an useful diversion in his favour, threw forward, at the same 
time, the guards from Zizolowes upon the rear of the Austrians 
at Horenowes and Maslowed. He had intelligence, at the 
same time, that Mutius was already striking upon the 
Austrians (of Thun’s second corps) in front of the vale of the 
Trotina. 

The moment chosen for the attack of the guards was most 
propitious. Benedek had already launched in succession all 
his available force from Horenowes and Maslowed upon Fran- 
secky in the wood of Benatek. He had just left Chlum to 
look after Thun’s corps and its chances as against Mutius, 
when the Prussian guards and part of Bonin’s corps, entering 
like a wedge into the feeble gap now left by the Austrians 
between their 4th and 2nd corps, rolled them up at Horenowes, 
and then successively at Maslowed, Chlum, and Rosberitz, 
They now became engaged from more than one side at once, 
but chiefly with the reserve under Clam Gallas and Ramming, 
The recapture of Rosberitz and of Chlum was absolutely 
necessary for the safety of Benedek’s army, and he made 
prodigious efforts for that purpose. But these, though successful 
as regards Rosberitz, were not so as regards Chlum. Mutius, 
pressing forward steadily, had driven the corps of Count Thun 
over the Elbe, and now co-operated with the guards and 
Bonin’s first corps in so decisive a manner that a second assault 
of the Prussians upon Rosberitz became possible. In this 
assault they carried everything before them, not only repelling 
their own immediate opponents, but forcing the enemy who 
was still fighting against the army of Prince Frederick Charles 
to retreat. A retreat, however, across a river like the Elbe, 
with a victorious adversary in front and in flank, is pretty sure 
to end in a rout, and this the Austrians soon felt; nor is it 
likely that so many would have escaped, had not bad manage- 
ment on the part of General Hartmann left the heavy cavalry 
of the Crown Prince’s army in rear of Bonin, and kept it too 
far distant from the field to be of service in completing the 
discomfiture of the vanquished. The cavalry of Prince Frederick 
Charles was in a worse position for pursuit than that of the 
Crown Prince under Hartmann would have been. The 
squadrons could make but little impression on the solid hostile 
masses that still held their own when pressed in rear. For 
the same reason, General yon Herwarth, whose two divisions 
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under Canstein and Miinster had driven back the Saxons and 
Austrians from Alt-Nechanitz upon Problus and Prim, was 
also unable to make very decided progress after he had reached 
acertain point; for he lay in the path of the main line of the 
Austrian retreat—a line which Benedek was bound to keep at 
all hazards. 

If we judge of the importance of an encounter merely by 
the losses which it entails on both sides, the battle of Kiniggriitz 
was unquestionably one of the most remarkable on record. 
The Prussians counted upwards of 9,000 killed and wounded ; 
they took 174 pieces of cannon, eleven standards, and 22.000 
prisoners. ‘The Austrian casualties were 16,000 killed and 
wounded.* Benedek is not obnoxious to just criticism for any 
serious blunder on the field during the day. He calculated 
very fairly upon being able with five corps to drive back 
Prince Frederick Charles, who had but three at his disposal, 
before the Crown Prince could come up; and the premature 
advance of Prince Frederick Charles doubled the Austrian 
chances. But during four hours of most obstinate conflict, the 
Prussians showed that they could stand without flinching the 
attacks of greatly superior ‘numbers; and it is to this tenacity, 
rather than to any fault of generalship in Benedek, that the 
loss of the day at Kénigeriitz is attributable. If anything, 
the Field-marshal underrated the marching powers of the army 
of the Crown Prince. He did not believe the Prussian guards 
could reach the field from K@éniginhof at noon, any more than 
he believed in the possibility of Bonin’s reaching the field at 
all from his bivouacs beyond Miletin. That these troops 
should have got on so fast in spite of the rain, and in spite of 
the roads; that they should have fought as they did at Chlum 
and Rosberitz, after their weary march ; : were feats worthy of 
admiration. The character of the Crown Prince as a leader of 
troops is shown in the steadiness of his purpose, and in the 
self-reliance with which he directed his army to the Austrian 


* The Austrian Minister of War has just published an official 
list of the losses of the army during the late war. They amount, 
according to his account, to 71,267 men below the rank of sergeant, 
of which 9,671 were killed, 24,096 wounded, and 37,500 prisoners 
or missing. Of the above 62,497 belonged to the army of the 
North, and 8,770 to that of the South. The losses in the principal 
battles were as follows:—Hiinerwasser, 26th June, 140 killed, 170 
wounded, 460 prisoners; total 778. Trautenau, 27th June, 681. 
1,702, and 1,205; total 3,589. Skalitz, 28th June, 2,455, 3,360, 
and 5,850; total 11,645. Sadowa, 8rd July, 4,220, 12,015, and 
22,684 ; total 37,919. 
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rear, knowing that though he might by edging nearer to Prince 
Frederick Charles, ease him of some work, it was more im- 
portant to help in annihilating the enemy by firmly carrying 
out the strategic movement. 

We shall not attempt to sketch the further progress of 
the two armies, as the one advanced victorious into Moravia, 
and the other fell back upon Olmiitz. It is well known how 
Benedek gave up the intentien of fighting his way from Olmiitz 
to Vienna, and was induced to prefer the longer and safer road 
across the Carpathians into Hungary. It is equally well 
known that the Prussians had nearly gained the passage of 
the Danube at Presburg, when an armistice was signed and 
hostilities came to an end on the Eastern battle-fields. 

It may not be uninteresting before we close this article to 
cast a rapid glance at the most salient incidents in the short 
campaign which brought the Prussians south of the Main. 
Ve shall see how advantages were derived alike from the 
zashness of the Prussian general von Fliess and from the 
orilliant generalship of Vogel von Falkenstein. 

It is unnecessary to dwell in detail on the movements of the 
Prussian corps, which pounced severally upon Cassel, Stade, 
and Hanover. We shall assume that these corps have done 
the duty to which they were detached; and follow for a space 
the King of Hanover in his retirement from Herrenhausen to 
Gottingen. Considered in a military sense only, the operations 
of the Hanoverian army are as curious as anything recorded 
in history. 

The King and the Crown Prince of Hanover entered 
Gottingen at 4 A.M. on the 16th of June, followed by as many 
trustv friends and troops as they could muster. The loyal 
Hanoverians from all quarters flocked to the rendezvous ; the 
contents of the Hanoverian arsenals were forwarded as fast as 
possible by all sorts of conveyance. Reserves were called in; 
horses were pressed into the service. Three days and nights 
were spent in organising remounts, in reforming the officers’ 
corps, in equipping the artillery. The best chargers of the 
King’s own stud were harnessed to guns ; uniforms were got up 
in haste; and the men who could not be enrolled on the spot 
were directed to particular points on the road along which the 
army was to proceed. We have all heard of the daring with 
which Captain von der Wense entered Cassel on the 19th of 
June, and halted before the house of the Minister of War 
in order to ascertain whether the Prussians were at hand; 
how he got out of the town with his hussars before the advance 
of General von Beyer could cut him off. The same brave 
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officer stumbled with his men on a reconnoitring party of 
Rhenish Hussars (9th Reg.), on the 22nd at Witzenhausen. 
Wherever they went the Hanoverian patrols seemed to hit 
upon those of the enemy; and this, no doubt, accounts in a 
‘great measure for the hesitation with which General von 
‘Arenschildt moved after leaving Géttingen. Had the army 
een unencumbered, we see no valid reason why it should not 
have fought its way through any cordon which the Prussians 
might have drawn together to close the passages southwards. 
The chivalrous example of a king leading his troops in person 
might be flattering to the pride of the Guelph; but the 
monarch ought to have considered that-soldiers can only be 
led with precision and speed by one who can overlook the path 
and see the goal. Armies are not to be directed with success 
from the seat of a carriage and four; and soldiers who have to 
look to the safety of a blind chief, his court, his chamberlains, 
secretaries, cooks, and valets, will find that these are impedi- 
menta more fatal than any other. Yet in spite of all, one 
cannot but wonder at the tardy pace of the Hanoverians on 
their way from Géttingen. The King left that city on the 
21st of June, a day before the arrival of the Prussians under 
General Goeben. On the 22nd he was at Miihlhausen, on the 
‘23rd at Gross Gottern. His force comprised 17 battalions of 
infantry, 3 regiments of cavalry, and 52 guns, in all about 
18,000 men; up to this point the plan seems to have been to 
follow the road to Fulda; now it was proposed to break out 
by way of Eisenach. The Prussians used all kinds of ingenious 
devices for convincing the Hanoverians that they were closed 
in, Quarter-masters sent into neighbouring villages ordered 
provision to be made for an imaginary army of 30, 000 men. 
Fires on the slopes of the Thuringian hills were made to simu- 
late the bivouac of a great enc ampment. Captain von Zielberg 
was sent on the 20th of June by Colonel von Fabeck, who had 
Sut 3,000 men at Ejisenach, to summon the Hanoverians to 
surrender. There was nothing to prevent the latter from 
passing into the valley of the Werra, if they had thought 
fit to do so. But the King and his advisers seem to have 
thought that, if they did not come to the Bavarians, the 
Bavarians must come to them; so they sought to gain time by 
negotiating. They lost precious hours at this futile occupation ; 
and when at last they broke off, taking up a defensive position 
at Langensalza, they were still upwards of twice as strong as 
any force the Prussians could muster against them. 

Whilst, however, we justly criticise the want of decision and 
supineness of the Hanoverians, we have not much to say in 
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favour of the arrangements of their adversaries. On the 26th 
of June, General von Fliess had got together about 8,000 men, 
including the contingent of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg; and it 
was arranged that with the co-operation of General Goeben, 
who held Ejisenach, a combined movement should be made 
upon Langensalza on the next day.: General von Fliess 
accordingly marched at the appointed hour to Merxleben, 
engaged the enemy with great bravery, but was met in such 
a manner as to lame him completely. General Goeben had 
been detained at Eisenach by telegraphic orders from Berlin, 
in consequence of a false alarm telegraphed thither that the 
Bavarians were coming down from Coburg and Meiningen. It 
was now open to the King of Hanover to march upon Gotha, 
scatter the remnant of the enemy,and make good his retreat to the 
southward. He did nothing of the kind, and thus retrospectively 
justifies the rash and otherwise useless attack of Von Fliess. 

After the capitulation of General Arentschildt which now 
became inevitable, 18,000 men of the best troops that Germany 
can boast were removed from the list of Prussia’s foes, and 
Vogel von Falkenstein was enabled to concentrate himself for 
the invasion of South Germany. He began his movement 
from Eisenach on the Ist of July. Of his opponents the most 
threatening were the Bavarians, whose plans, however were 
materially altered by the withdrawal of the Hanoverians. All 
that Prince Charles of Bavaria could now strive for was to 
join the army which Prince Alexander of Hesse had brought 
together in advance of Frankfort. On the 30th of June, Prince 
Charles had occupied Suhl in the valley of the Werra. In 
his attempt to fall back from thence on Fulda, the point of 
junction with Prince Alexander, he met with a most humi- 
liating discomfiture. 

Vogel von Falkenstein very clearly perceived the necessity 
of keeping Prince Charles and Prince Alexander asunder. 
He had three divisions under his command. That of General 
Beyer, he threw forward on the Eisenach and Frankfort road 
towards Fulda. He marched against the Bavarians in person, 
with the divisions of Manteuffel and Goeben, and caught them 
at Dermbach, Kaltennordheim, and Hiinfeld. The manner of 
his attack was such that Prince Charles was forced to abandon 
the march to Fulda, and take the road to Kissingen. Vogel 
now turned his columns against the Prince of “Hesse, who 
retired from Fulda to Gelnhausen on hearing of his colleague's 
defeat. The object of the Prussian had been so far successful, 
and he had prevented the junction of his opponents. Throughout 
the whole of the subsequent campaign Falkenstein’s tactics 
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were the same. He beat the Bavarians again at Kissingen 
and Hammelburg, the Hesse-Darmstiidters at Aschaffenburg ; 
flung in fact the isolated detachments opposed to him in a series 
of engagements south of the Maine. Not once did the enemy 
succeed in concentrating his forces so as to enable him to 
encounter the Prussians with superiority of numbers. When 
at last such a concentration became possible, the defeat 
of the Austrians in Bohemia and Moravia had so demoralised 
the whole of the adversaries of Prussia that they were induced 
to sue severally for peace. It might be instructive, but 
would require more space than we can devote to the sub- 
ject, to expose in succession the mistakes and failures of the 
Bavarians, Hessians, Austrians, and Wiirtembergers on the 
fields where each of them fought. It is sufficient to have 
picked out the most startling examples to show that even in 
awar remarkable for the promptitude and completeness of its 
results, errors were committed by the conquering generals 
which would probably have proved fatal to their success, if 
they had not been counterbalanced by errors still more fatal on 
the side of their antagonist. 


Art. [IV.—1. Sur les Corpuscules Organisés qui existent dans 
P Atmosphere. Examen de la Doctrine des Générations Spon- 
tanées. Par M. L. Pasteur. (Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique, Tome LXIV. 1862.) 

2. Traité de la Génération Spontanée. Poucner. Paris: 1859. 

3. Rapport fait a Académie des Sciences sur les Expériences 
relatives ad la Génération Spontanée. (Annales de Chimie et 
de Physique, Tome IV. 1865.) 

4,. Further Experiments on the Production of Organisms in Closed 
Vessels, By George Curitp, M.D. (Proc. Royal Society. 
1865. ) 


HE possibility of Spontaneous Generation, or the production 
of animal and vegetable life without the agency of organ- 
isms of ‘a similar nature, has long been discussed, and is a 
question upon which even to this day different views are held. 
The ancients most distinctly believed in the direct creation 
of animals from mineral sources; thus Aristotle states that 
whenever a moist substance becomes dry, or a dry one moist, 
animals are produced. In the Middle Ages, too, the same 
belief was held, for we find Van-Helmont describing a mode 
for the artificial formation of mice. Such crude opinions 
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could not long withstand the advancing spirit of scientific 
inquiry, and at the end of the seventeenth century the cele- 
brated Italian physician, Redi, proved that the maggots in 
putrefying meat are the larve of flies, and that by completely 
surrounding the flesh with a fine gauze, the production of the 
maggots was stopped. 

The introduction of the microscope, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, gave a fresh impetus to the discussions 
upon spontaneous generation. Some writers being unable to 
account for the vast numbers of new forms of animal life which 
were thus revealed, and seeing in these forms no traces of the 
modes of propagation existing in the higher species, were 
led to infer that these were produced, under certain favour- 
able circumstances, from inorganic sources by some special 
vitalising force. Others, giving play to their imagination, 
fancied that they discovered amongst the singular forms of in- 
fusoria all the ordinary means of reproduction, and hence they 
disbelieved in the spontaneous growth of even these lowest 
types of animal life. Although the extension of microscopic 
investigation has proved decisively that this class of animals 
is propagated in a manner entirely different from the higher 
orders, still the discussion upon the question of their origin in 
certain cases is continued ‘to the present day; and in spite of 
the immense amount of light thrown upon this interesting 
subject by the patient investigations of chemists and physiolo- 
gists, it must be acknowledged that the question of sponta- 
neous generation is not finally settled. 

The theory of the artificial formation of the higher types of 
animal life has, with a few exceptions, not been supported in 
recent times. One of the most singular cases of delusion of 
this kind is that of the production of Mr. Crosse’s electrical 
spiders, in the year 1838. This gentleman gravely described 
the production of a kind of ‘ microscopic porcupine’ appearing 
in a vessel containing a solution of silicate of potash and a 
piece of stone, through which a current of electricity was passed 
by means of two platinum wires :— 

‘At the end of fourteen days I observed,’ says he, ‘two or three 
very minute specks on the surface of the stone, white, and somewhat 
elevated. On the eighteenth day fine filaments projected from each 
of these specks or nipples, and the whole figure was increased in size. 
On the twenty-second day each of these figures assumed a more defi- 
nite form, still enlarging. On the twenty-sixth day each assumed 
the form of a perfect insect, standing upright on four or five bristles, 
which formed its tail. On the twenty-eighth day each insect moved 
its legs; and in a day or two afterwards detached itself from the 
stone and moved at will. It so happened that the apparatus was 
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placed fronting the south, but the window opposite was covered with 
a blind, and I found these little animals much disturbed when a ray 
of light fell on them ; for, out of about fifty which made their appear- 
ance at once, at least forty-five took up their habitation on the shaded 
side of the stone... .. These insects have been seen by many of 
my friends, and appear when magnified very like cheese mites, but 
from twice to eight times their size, some with six legs, and others 
with eight. They are covered with long bristles, and those at the 
tail, when highly magnified, are spiney. After they have been born 
some time they become amphibious, and I have seen them crawl 
about a dry surface,’ 

Mr. Crosse must have been much inconvenienced by these 
electrical spiders, for they became a positive pest in his labo- 
ratory, so fast did they multiply ; ‘in the course of time they 
‘increased in number, and as they successively burst into life, 
‘the whole table on which the apparatus stood was at last 
‘covered with similar insects, which hid themselves wherever 
‘they could find a shelter.’ We need scarcely say that these 
insects were simply the Acarus domesticus, the domestic tick 
or mite, a well-known form of animal which inhabits localities 
where cleanliness is not the rule, both on land and water, ‘ fixing 
‘themselves upon various animals whose blood and humours 
‘they suck, and even insinuating themselves beneath the 
‘skin, and often multiplying prodigiously.’ 

The more closely we examine all these cases the more plainly 
do we see that it is only the most simple and minute orga- 
nisms in which the mode of formation has anything of mystery 
attached to it, and to these bodies alone shall we, therefore, 
direct our attention. 

The infusoria (so called from their occurrence in infusions of 
vegetable matter when exposed to the air) are found in enor- 
mous numbers in every stagnant pool, and form a large class 
of varied types of animal life; some possessing a complicated 
system of stomachs and digestive organs; others again being 
bags of jelly-like substance with an opening or mouth through 
which the food is taken up; whilst the simplest form of such 
beings as the Ameeba or Proteus animalcule consists of a mass 
of clear jelly possessing neither stomach nor mouth. Observed 
under the microscope, the Amoeba may be seen gradually to 
move its gelatinous body into various shapes, and should it 
come into contact with the decaying vegetable or animal 
matter which serves as its food, the jelly is seen to spread over 
and enclose the decaying particles, which then become digested 
as if the animal possessed a complete mouth and system of 
stomachs. Most of the infusoria, however, have funnel-shaped 
openings or mouths, and are covered by hairs or cilie, by the 
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vibration of which food is brought into the mouth and the 
animal is enabled to swim about. These polygastric infusoria, 
as Owen tells us in his Hunterian tectures, ‘ are the very type 
‘ of the digestive function: assimilating and reorganising the 
‘ decomposing particles of animal and vegetable matter with 4 
‘ hundred-stomach power. That low delight, the bliss supreme 
‘of the civilised gourmand, is given most liberally where it 
ought to be, to the creatures at the lowest grade of animality, 
The smallest of these infusoria, and those which make their 
appearance first in the vegetable decoctions exposed to the air, 
are called Monads ; they appear, under the microscope, usually 
as mobile points, possessing as a rule a diameter of about soi 
part of an inch. Lower still in the scale of animal life come the 
Vibrios ; these are jointed animalcule, each individual consist. 
ing of a very thin filament which splits off from the parent, 
They possess neither head nor tail, nor do they show any trace 
of structure, and except that they exhibit a power of appa 
rently voluntary ciliary locomotion they might be classed 
amongst the vegetable world. These creatures are always 
present in infusions, and are distinguished as Vibrios when 
existing in thin pliable filaments, as Bacteriums when the cor 
puscles are connected together by a thread-like more or less 
inflexible chain, and as Spirillums when they have a corkscrew 
shape and move in a spiral direction. Some idea may be 
formed of the difficulty of making observations respecting the 
structure and habits of these creatures owing to their ex 
tremely minute size, when we learn from the observations of 
Ehrenberg that 800,000 millions of these animalcule may be 
contained in one cubic inch of water, and yet occupy but one 
fourth of its space. 

Doubts have been expressed by some of our leading micro 
scopists even as to the animal nature of these organisms. Cer- 
tain decided forms of vegetable life are well known to possess 
a power of ciliary locomotion, and it is in fact still an open 
question whether the organisms which are classed as Monads, 
Vibrios, and Bacteriums do not often consist of the spores of 
plants. The mode of propagation and distribution of these 
minute creatures is thus well described by Professor Owen:— 


+ 


‘The act of oviparous generation—that sending forth of countless 
ova through the fatal laceration or dissolution of the parent’s body— 
is most commonly observed in the well-fed Polygastria, which crowd 
together as their little ocean evaporates; and thus each leaves, by 
the last act of its life, the means of perpetuating and diffusing its 
species by thousands of fertile germs. When the once thickly- 
tenanted pool is dried up, and its bottom converted into a layer of 
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dust, these inconceivably minute and light ova will be raised with 
the dust by the first puff of wind, diffused through the atmosphere, 
and may there long remain suspended ; forming perhaps their share 
of the particles which we see flickering in the sunbeam, ready to fall 
into any collection of water, beaten down by every summer shower 
into the streams or pools which receive or may be formed by such 
showers, and, by virtue of their tenacity of life, ready to develope 
themselves wherever they may find the requisite conditions for their 
existence.’ 


The lowest forms of growth of the vegetable kingdom are 
the peculiar organisms which make their appearance in widely 
different situations, producing disastrous effects upon crops 
of every kind. ‘To these microscopic fungi the botanical name 
of Mycelium is given; but they are more generally known 
by the common names of mushroom spawn, mould, rust, 
smut, and mildew. The material of which these several kinds 
of fungi are composed possesses an extraordinary amount 
of vitality ; it may be dried and kept for years, and even 
heated to the boiling point of water, and still, when again 
exposed to moisture and to a moderate temperature, it re- 
vives and grows. ‘The edible part of the mushroom and visible 
portions of the larger fungi are, in reality, only the organs of 
fructification of the plant. They contain the seeds, or spores, 
consisting of millions of the most minute particles which fall 
out when the plant is ripe, and are carried by the wind to 
far distant spots, there to form new mycelium and new spores. 
A beautiful natural photograph of the mushroom, or fungus, 
may be obtained from these sporules, as Sir John Herschel 
has shown, by allowing the ripe mushroom, having the stalk 
cut off, to lie for twelve hours upon a clean glass plate; the 
spores then drop out from the radiating folds of the mush- 
room in which they are contained, and, adhering to the surface 
of the glass plate in the place upon which they fall, leave a 
most delicate and exact tracery of the plant. The same mode 
of propagation is found to exist amongst all the fungi, whether 
microscopic or not, and of the latter class we now find no less 
than, 2,479 distinct species enumerated in the ‘ Index Fun- 
‘gorum Britannicorum.’ 

It is the existence of sporules of these various species of 
fungi floating about in the air that gives rise to the common 
phenomenon of ‘mould’ which we observe in bread or in 
cheese. The sporules fall upon the moist bread, find there 
circumstances to suit their growth, and gradually develope into 
a tree-like form bearing sporules, which in their turn are 
dropped, float in the air, and form the origin of a new fungoid 
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colony. This particular fungus is termed by mycologists 
Penicillium glaucum, and it possesses characters of as specific 
2 kind as those of the edible mushroom. The number of dis 
tinct species of moulds already recognised is very large ; they 
are generally parasitic, and cultivated plants of all kinds, and 
even the bodies of animals, are more or less subject to their 
ravages. No less than thirty species are known to infest plants 
of the corn tribe, whilst ten different fungi inhabit the potato 
and produce the dreaded disease. ‘The vine-disease and hop 
blight, the black-rust on standing corn, and the mildew which 
rots cotton cloth and causes so much trouble to the merchant 
and manufacturer, as well as the green-mould which the epicure 
values on a Stilton cheese, are all produced by this fine mien. 
scopic fungoid dust which is constantly present in the air, and 
being of so minute a kind cannot be in any way excluded. 
It is rendered visible as motes in the sunbeam, and only 
requires to find a suitable position to sow itself and produce 
its kind. 

In the Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany, Mr. Berkeley, 
our great authority on these matters, well describes thes 
Microscopic Fungi :— 

‘ Nothing escapes their ravages. The silk or cloth stored up in 
our wardrobes, the meal and sugar of our kitchens, nay, the very 
glass of our windows, suffer in greater or less degree. In a few 
cases, as in cheese, their growth is encouraged, and steps are even 
taken to inoculate untainted cheeses; but in other instances they 
are a destructive poison ... Some of the species are developed 
with extreme rapidity, and a few years since, when the barrack 
bread was so much affected at Paris by a species of penicillium,s 
very few hours were sufficient for its development, and the mouli 
was in active growth, almost before the bread was cold.’ 


A still lower form of vegetable life is found in growths 
termed ferments, of which the common yeast-plant is the most 
familiar example. This consists of small granules of an oblong 
shape, always found in liquids containing sugar and albu- 
minous matter, and developing itself by a gradual process ol 
budding or gemmation, by which means the single granule 
forms in a few days a complicated system of growth. Accon- 
panying the growth of this vegetable a most singular chemical 
change occurs, for the sugar in the liquid is converted into 
alcohol (spirits of wine) and carbonic acid, together with small 
quantities of other substances. This formation of alcohol from 
sugar is termed the vinous fermentation. By no other known 
process can this change be effected, and the presence of the 
growing yeast-plant is absolutely necessary. That sugar } 
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converted into alcohol and carbonic acid only when im contact 
with the growing particles of yeast, is readily proved by the 
following simple experiment. If we place a small portion 
of yeast inside a drum made of brown paper, and float the 
drum in a dish containing a solution of sugar in water, we 
shall find that in time all the sugar will be converted into 
alcohol, but this conversion will only occur inside the drum ; 
the sugar in solution is able to pass through the pores of the 
brown paper, and there comes in contact with the yeast, and 
the alcohol when formed can make its way back again; but 
the yeast-cells cannot pass through, and the carbonic acid gas 
is therefore all evolved from the liquid inside the drum, show- 
ing that the fermentation occurs only in presence of the yeast 
germs. Another chemical change, viz. the conversion of al- 
cohol into vinegar or acetic acid, is effected by another distinct 
vegetable growth called the vinegar-plant, or mother of vin- 
egar (Mycoderma aceti); whilst other chemical changes are, 
as we shall afterwards show, only carried on in presence of 
certain infusoria. 

Ifa clear decoction of any vegetable matter, such as hay or 
tea, be made, or if any complicated organic liquid such as fresh 
nik or blood be taken, and these be allowed to stand at a 
temperature of about 70° Fah. in contact with the air in a 
covered or even in a closed vessel, a film is observed to form 
on the surface of the liquid after the lapse of a few days; and 
if this film be examined under the microscope, it is found to 
be teeming with living organisms, both vegetable and animal. 
Moulds of many species are present, and a drop of the liquid 
appears absolutely alive with vibrios and bacteriums of different 
srts. It is also singular that whenever the circumstances are 
favourable to the growth of a particular organism, that organism 
is sure to make its appearance; thus if we leave sugar and 
water with albuminous matter and phosphates exposed to the 
air, the yeast-plant appears, and the vinous fermentation sets 
in; and no sooner is the alcohol formed than the vinegar-plant 
starts into life, and the spirit is turned into acetic acid. Now 
the question presents itself at once, where do these living 
beings come from? Are the seeds and eggs of these thousands 
of different sorts of moulds and infusoria really constantly 
floating about in the air, and pervading all space, and able 
whenever they find a suitable abiding-place to take root and 
flourish? Or do these lowest forms of organised beings spring 
into life spontaneously from the conversion, as it were, of the 
vital energy of the whole mass of worn-out animal or vegetable 
matter into the special activity of these new forms of life? It 
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is clear that these questions can be decided by experiment 
alone; &@ priori reasoning on such subjects is obviously absurd, 
If we can succeed, by eliminating every visible source of error, 
in placing these organic infusions under such circumstances 
that no floating spores can reach them, or that if they reach 
them they shall be killed ; and if we then find that no formation 
of living beings ever takes place, we may conclude that the 
presence of spores is necessary for the development of life, and 
the supporters of spontaneous generation must declare them. 
selves defeated. If, on the other hand, we find that when we 
take every conceivable precaution we are still unable to prevent 
the production of moulds and infusoria, we may incline to the 
spontaneous generation theory , but we must be careful not to 
think that the case is thus fully met. It is proverbially diffi- 
cult to prove a negative, and the opponents of the theory may 
still say that some source for the entrance or for the existence 
of spores has been unconsciously left unguarded. 

Hence indeed comes the whole difficulty of this difficult sub- 
ject. The causes of error and failure, and therefore the 
danger of arriving at false conclusions, are so numerous and s0 
difficult to eliminate successfully, that we must not wonder if 
in spite of all the patient, laborious, and exact investigations 
which many lovers of science have made upon this subject, we 
still find ourselves in the dark upon the fundamental points of 
the theory of spontaneous generation. 

The experimental discussion of this matter had advanced to 
some extent, as early as the middle of the last century, when 
Needham supported a ‘ vegetative force ’ theory against Spal- 
lanzani’s theory of germs. This latter s savant he rmetically 
sealed various vegetable infusions in glass globes, and then 
immersed them for an hour in boiling water; on allowing them 
to remain for some days no change was observed, and no vege- 
table or animal life was found to be present. Gay Luseac 
attributed this preservative effect to the absorption of the 
atmospheric oxygen contained in the globe, whilst Needham 
explained it by the destruction by boiling of the ‘ vegetative 
‘ force’ of the infusion, This mode of preserving vegetables, 
fruit, or meat, by boiling the fresh substances for some time 
and then hermetically closing the vessel, was proposed and 
practically employ ed by Appe rt, so long ago as the year 1760, 
and Gay Lussac, in reporting on the process, says, ‘ On peut 
* se convaincre en analysant l’air des bouteliles dans lesquelles, 
‘ les substances (beuf, mouton, poisson, champignons, mofitt de 
‘ raisin) ont eté bien conservées, qu'il ne contient plus d’oxy- 
* géne, et que l’absence de ce gaz est par cons¢quent une con- 
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‘ dition nécessaire pour la conservation des substances animales 
‘et végétables.’ The art of preserving meat, fish, and vege- 
tables in air-tight cases has now been carried to great perfec- 
tion especially in France, and the manufacture of what are 
termed ‘ Conserves alimentaires’ is an important branch of 
trade. [Excellent summer vegetables may thus be brought to 
table all the year round at a very moderate price. This result 
is solely obtained by the exclusion of the germs of corruption 
and decay, which prey upon all perishable substances with more 
or less rapidity. It is not the exclusion of oxygen alone that 
does it. For in 1837 an experiment was made by Dr. Swann of 
Berlin which rendered this hypothesis of Gay Lussac untenable, 
inasmuch as he showed that an infusion of meat not only remained 
unaltered after boiling when the air was excluded, but that no 
change occurred even if the air were freely admitted, provided 
it had previously been passed through a red-hot tube. Hence 
itis clear that the presence of oxygen does not alone deter- 
mine the formation of vegetable or animal life. The next 
important step in advance with regard to this subject was 
made by two German physicians, Drs. von Dusch and 
Schroeder, who in 1853 showed that the air may in certain 
eases be allowed free access to putrescible substance with- 
out previous heating, provided only it be filtered by passing 
through cotton wool. Thus extracts of meat and of malt did 
not undergo any change, whilst in other cases sweet milk was 
tuned sour, and fresh meat putrefied as quickly in the 
filtered as in the open air. Hence the experimenters con- 
cluded that extract of meat requires something more than the 
oxygen of the air to start putrefaction, whilst in other cases, 
such as that of the curdling of milk, the presence of oxygen is 
sufficient to bring about the change. Concerning the causes 
of this difference the authors decline to express any opinion, 
indeed, they leave it undecided whether putrefaction is * brought 
‘about by the presence of microscopic spores, or whether some 
‘unknown chemical substance is present in the air, and is 
‘capable of being destroyed by a high temperature, or detained 
‘by absorption on the surface of the cotton wool.’ 

About the same time the question of spontaneous generation 
attracted the special attention of the French Academy, in con- 
sequence of the communication of some researches on the 
subject by a distinguished naturalist of Rouen, M. Pouchet, in 
which he asserted that he had experimentally proved the truth 
of the spontaneous generation theory. ‘The Academy, in 
January 1860, proposed, as one of their prizes, the solution of 
the following question: ‘Essayer par des expériences bien 
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‘ faites, de jeter un jour nouveau sur la question des généra- 
‘ tions spontanées ;’ and in the notice of the prize, the committee 
appointed to examine the question, consisting of the first French 
naturalists, add the following instructions, which well indicate 
the difficulties attending the subject: ‘ La commission demande 
‘ des expériences précises, rigoureuses, également étudiées dans 
‘ toutes leurs circonstances et telles, en un mot, qui il puisse en 
‘ étre déduit quelque résultat dégagé de toute confusion née 
‘ des expériences mémes.’ 

The man who had the courage to take up this challenge, 
and the ability to carry out these most difficult experiments, 
was M. Pasteur, a chemist who had previously earned for 
himself a wide reputation by his original researches on some 
of the most interesting and difficult branches of physical 
chemistry. M. Pasteur’s first step was to ascertain whether 
or not spores of microscopic fungi, as well as the eggs of infu- 
soria really are floating continually in the air, and thus to 
answer the supporters of the theory of spontaneous generation, 
who said, ‘ If these things are present everywhere, show them 
‘to us: are they not forms well known to the microscopist?’ 
This M. Pasteur accomplished in the following simple and 
ingenious fashion ; he placed in a glass tube a small plug of 
gun-cotton of the kind which dissolves in a mixture of ether 
and alcohol, and thus furnishes the clear solution of collodion 
used by photographers. Then by the aid of an aspirator filled 
with water, he drew through this tube a given volume of air. 
The floating particles of dust were caught, at least the greater 
part of them, by the fibres of the cotton, and then the cotton 
was dissolved in the ether, the particles of dust remaining 
unacted upon. After standing for twenty-four hours the depo- 
sit settles to the bottom of the solution, and may be easily 
washed with ether, and thus freed from all the collodion. The 
dust is then brought on to glass slides under the microscope, 
and examined by the aid of re-agents which determine the cha- 
racter of the particles, and show whether they consist of starch 
granules, of bits of soot or charcoal, or whether organised cor- 
puscles are found amongst them. 

‘These simple manipulations,’ says Pasteur, ‘enable one to prove 
that common air invariably contains a number of corpuscles whose 
form and structure show that they are organised. Their size increases 
from the most minute forms up to those having a diameter of y9\5y 
an inch, Some are spherical, others oval. Many are altogether 
translucent, whilst others are opaque, with granulations inside. The 
borders of the translucent particles are generally well defined, and so 
closely resemble the spores of the commonest moulds, that the best 
mycologists cannot observe any difference. This is as much as can 
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be said, except that amongst them there occur forms which resemble 
globular infusoria, and are regarded as being the eggs of these small 
beings. But, as to affirming that this particular one is a spore, or 
still more that it is a spore of a definite species, or that that corpus- 
cule is the egg of an infusoria or of such a species, I do not believe 
that this is possible. I am content, as far as I am concerned, to 
affirm that these corpuscles are evidently organised. They resemble 
in all points the germs of the lowest organisms, and are so different 
that they belong, without doubt, to a large number of species.’ 


With regard to the number of these floating spores M. Pasteur 
believes that they vary considerably, and that the well-known 
transparency of the air after a shower, is, to a great degree, 
due to these particles being carried down by the drops of rain, 
whilst he ascribes the opacity of fogs and hazes chiefly to the 
presence of these motes. In order to give an idea of the 
number of these suspended corpuscles Pasteur describes the 
result of an experiment made on the air of Paris ina quiet 
street, the Rue d’Ulm, in which the air was passed over a 
plug of gun-cotton for twenty-four hours; one drop of the 
liquid containing the spores exhibited under the microscope 
many thousands of these corpuscles, and a simple calculation 
shows that the total number of these present in the volume of 
air operated upon (about fifty cubic feet) must have been 
enormous. M. Pouchet, one of the chief opponents of Pasteur 
in this question, states that he could find no such spores in the 
water formed by melting freshly fallen snow, and therefore he 
doubts the existence of such organisms in the air. Pasteur, 
however, properly objects to this conclusion, inasmuch as 
Pouchet only examined the upper surface of the latest fallen 
mow, and naturally found no corpuscles, as they must all 
have been carried down by the first fall. The question as to 
the nature of these corpuscles now has to be decided. Are 
these bodies spores capable of germination? This question 
Pasteur determined experimentally by sowing the small par- 
tices thus collected from the air in certain infusions which 
had already been boiled, and had been shown to be incapable of 
undergoing change. 

In order to prepare such a non-fermentible infusion, a solu- 
tion of sugar in water mixed with yeast was placed in a glass 
flask, to the mouth of which a tube of platinum was attached ; 
the liquid in the flask was then well boiled until all the air in 
the flask had been expelled by the steam. The platinum tube 
was next heated to redness, and the flask allowed to cool; air 
then entered the flask, but it had first to pass through the red- 
hot tube, and in its passage all the small floating organisms were 
VOL. CXXV. NO. CCLVI. DD 
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burnt and completely destroyed. The flask was then her. 
metically closed by fusing the glass neck, and in this state the 
infusion can be kept for an unlimited time without the slightest 
formation of vegetable or animal life, this being the result not 
of one, but of hundreds, of experiments of this kind. 

Let us now follow the effect produced by the introduction 
into such an unalterable infusion of some few of the smal] 
floating particles of dust, collected as we have described from 
the air, upon a plug of gun-cotton. Great care must of course 
be taken that no particles from any other source but the one 
desired get into the flask ; and then if, on again carefully closing 
the flask by melting the glass, an effect is produced after the 
introduction of the gun-cotton, such an effect must be caused 
by the spores upon its surface. What is observed? After the 
lapse of 24, 36, or 48 hours, or more, the appearance of 
organised beings is always noticed. ‘ By placing the flask 
‘ between the eye and the light the first commencement of life 
‘ is readily observed on account of the clear transparency of the 
‘ liquid, which is only rendered turbid by the formation of 
‘infusoria. This serves as an excellent indication that the 
‘formation of infusoria has begun, for as they move about 
‘ through the mass of the liquid it becomes rapidly turbid. The 
‘ moulds are recognised by the tufts of mycelium more or less 
‘ closely packed, and more or less of a silky appearance, 
‘ according to the nature of the species which had been sown,’ 
The invariable appearance of these forms from the air-dust is 
however not satisfactory to the careful experimentalist, unless 
each real experiment is accompanied by a blind one ; that is, 
one in which every detail and every precaution is carried out 
in the same way as in the real experiment, but in which no 
air-dust is present upon the plug of gun-cotton. In none of 
these blind experiments did Pasteur observe the formation of 
any organised beings, and hence he concludes that the appear- 
ance of vegetable and animal life is altogether due to the 
presence of spores or eggs floating in the air. The first series 
of experiments made for this purpose did not, it is true, yield 
a satisfactory result, inasmuch as in every case organised forms 
made their appearance ; but Pasteur was able to show most con- 
vincingly why this occurred. He had collected the air over 
metallic mercury, and the surface of the metal could not be 
freed from dust containing spores, which therefore passed up 
with the air into the flasks, and then burst into growth in the 
organic liquid. The impossibility of working with mercury 
without obtaining spores, explains, according to Pasteur, the 
following experiments adduced by M. Pouchet as being the 
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most convincing in favour of spontaneous generation. A glass 
balloon full of boiling water is inserted over mercury, and some 
hay which had been previously heated was then introduced, 
and afterwards air which had been heated to redness. Under 
these circumstances organisms made their appearance, and it 
was thought that the spores had come in with the hay which 
had not been sufficiently heated. M. Pouchet then heated the 
hay until it blackened, still the growths appeared, and ‘ now 
‘the germs were thought to be contained in the small quantity 
‘of common air which was added. This is, however, not the 
‘case; the germs came in with the mercury, for if the use of 
‘the mercury trough be discontinued all the experiments 
‘which have been properly made are sure to succeed, whilst 
‘those in which some error has crept in, naturally fail.’ In 
his subsequent experiments M. Pasteur altogether avoided the 
danger of introducing spores by giving up the use of the mer- 
eury; and by simplifying his method as much as possible, he 
obtained the results already alluded to. 

Amongst the numerous and varied experiments made by 
Pasteur one deserves special notice. He desired to ascertain 
whether small volumes of air from different places would all 
contain the same number of spores, or whether air in certain 
localities is free from such particles. For this purpose he placed 
slutions of sugar mixed with yeast in sixty flasks, each having 
the capacity of one pint; when the solution had boiled well for 
some minutes he closed the flasks hermetically. Thus prepared, 
the solution remained unaltered in all the flasks for many weeks. 
These flasks were then taken to different localities, and when the 
saled-up ends of the necks were cut off by a file, the air rushed 
in to fill up the empty space left by the condensation of the 
steam. Twenty of these were opened in the country on the 
plain of the Jura chain, far removed from any habitation ; 
twenty more were opened on the top of one of the highest 
of the Jura peaks; and the last twenty were taken up the 
Montanvert and opened on the Mer de Glace surrounded by 
the snows of Mont Blanc. The floating germs, one should 
think, must exist in the largest number near the surface 
of the earth where plants and animals abound, and must 
diminish in number as the higher regions of the atmosphere 
are approached, Such indeed was proved to be the case; for 
out of the twenty flasks opened on the plain eight showed 
signs of life, whilst only five of those opened on the top of 
the Jura, and only a single one of those opened on the Mer 
de Glace exhibited any symptoms of the formation of or- 
ganised beings. An experiment of a similar kind made on 
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the Pyrenees by MM. Joly, Musset, and Pouchet, yielded 
totally different results, inasmuch as flasks prepared exactly 
like those of M. Pasteur, and opened on the high ground of 
the Maladetta, all contained organised beings. This direct 
contradiction of the experiments led to the appointment of g 
commission of the French Academy, in whose presence the two 
contending parties were to repeat their crucial experiments, 
M. Pasteur, on his side, affirmed that it is possible to collect 
from the atmosphere a certain volume of air which contains 
neither eggs nor spores, and is incapable of producing any 
alteration in putrescible liquids; whilst MM. Joly and 
Pouchet, on the other hand, agreed that if one of their flasks 
remained unaltered they would at once acknowledge their 
defeat; and they stated that from whatever locality they take 
a quart of air, and bring it into contact with a fermentable 
liquid sealed up in a flask, that liquid shall invariably become 
filled with a mass of living beings. This scientific tournament 
was appointed to come off in the presence of the judges in 
June 1864, and the combatants met. M. Pasteur came 
armed with his sixty flasks, and made his experiments before 
the commissioners ; but his opponents were not satisfied simply 
to repeat this series of experiments, but wished to begin the 
whole investigation from the beginning; this, of course, the 
commission could not agree to, and M. Pouchet and his friends, 
therefore, retired from the contest. Pasteur’s experiments 
were, however, continued, and out of sixty-seven flasks the liquid 
in no less than forty-five remained intact and unaltered, whilst 
in twenty-two vegetable and animal growths appeared. The 
report of the commission concludes as follows :— 

‘En resumé, les faits observés par M. Pasteur, et contestés par 
MM. Pouchet, Joly et Musset, sont de la plus parfaite exactitude. 
Des liqueurs fermentescibles peuvent rester, soit au contact de lair 
confiné, soit au contact de lair souvent renouvelé, sans s’altérer, et 
quand sous l’influence de ce fluide il s’y développe des organismes 
vivants, ce n’est pas & ses éléments gazeux qu'il faut attribuer ce 
développement, mais & des particules solides dont on peut le dé- 
pouiller par des moyens divers, ainsi que M. Pasteur l’avait affirmé.’ 

The supporters of the spontaneous theory of generation have 
always considered that the production of germs could only 
occur in organie solutions, that the albuminous matter retains 
a kind of remnant of vitality which enables its constituents to 
organise themselves under favourable circumstances of mois- 
ture and temperature when oxygen is present. Pasteur has 
most distinctly put an end to this view, inasmuch as he has 
proved that these albuminous substances can be replaced by 
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sugar together with crystallised mineral bodies, and still the 
growth of animals and vegetables commences. The albumen 
serves in fact simply as the food for the germs of the infusoria 
and moulds, and the mixture of sugar and phosphates answers 
the same purpose. 

‘Experiment has proved that the organic solutions, such as sugar 
and yeast, extract of malt, or milk, may be replaced by an infusion 
made of the following constituents — 


Pure watér . ‘i . ; - 100 
Sugar candy ‘ ; ‘ - 10 
Tartrate of ammonia . Pe : 0:2 to 0°5 


Ashes of the yeast plant. . 0"! 

If some of the motes floating in the air be sowed in such a solution, 
in presence of air which has been heated red hot, the growth of 
bacteriums, vibrios, and moulds is always observed. Albuminous 
matters, fatty substances, essential oils, and colouring matter are all 
formed by the aid of the elements of ammonia, phosphates, and 
sugar.’ ‘Thus, the theory respecting the spontaneous formation of 
the lowest type of life is deprived of one of its essential foundations.’ 


In spite of these, and a large number of other convincing 
experiments made by Pasteur, the supporters of the spontaneous 
theory still hold to their views, and constantly bring new 
experiments forward in support of their opinion. A new 
champion on this side of the question appeared in August last 
in the person of M. Donné, who is welcomed the more warmly 
by his colleagues because he is a deserter from the enemy’s 
camp. ‘J’ai combattu la théorie de la génération spontanée,’ 
says he; but he continues, ‘ aujourd’hui, je viens fournir des 
‘expériences et des faits contraires, c’est 4 dire favorables a 
‘la génération spontanée des étres les plus inférieurs.’ M. 
Donné had, it appears, three years ago examined some eggs 
which had been allowed to lie for some time in their natural 
state exposed to the air at the ordinary temperature, so that 
they became rotten, and he then found that although the 
albumen had decomposed, and the well-known smell of bad 
eggs was plainly noticed, not a trace of any animal or vegetable 
growth was to be seen. Here then we have a strong proof of 
the soundness of the ‘spore’ theory; we have a complicated 
animal structure into which no germs from the air can possibly 
pass, and no infusoria make their appearance. Now M. Donné 
thought that this absence of life might be explained by there 
not being air enough present inside the egg, so he made a hole 
ineach ege with a “red-hot needle (so that no spores might be 
introduced ), and allowed part of its contents to flow out; the 
eggs were at once placed in a large pan containing boiling 
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water, and then allowed to stand at the ordinary temperature 
for some days— 

‘After the lapse of ten days (he says, writing in December 1866), 
a microscopic examination of the drops of water taken from the 
surface of the pan showed the absence of all life, whilst the matter 
collected from the interior of the eggs, on the contrary, exhibited a 
multitude of vibrios in a state of great activity. Where do these 
animalcule come from? They do not come from the eggs, for, if 
they existed in them, they would have been killed by the boiling 
water. They do not come from the water, which was well boiled, 
nor from the air, because the vessel was closed, and a microscopic 
examination showed no life on the surface of the water. Only the 
contents of the eggs having undergone decomposition, as the smell 
plainly indicated, teemed with infusoria.’ ‘The conclusion seems 
obvious (continues M. Donné): it is that a new arrangement of the 
organic molecules has taken place, an arrangement endowed with 
life ; or, in other words, it is a case of true spontaneous generation,’ 

To this experiment M. Pasteur answers, in the first place— 

‘Why were you not satisfied with the result of your first experi- 
ment with the unbroken eggs in which you found no infusoria? 
Surely, if the young chick inside the egg can get air enough through 
the pores of the shell for its growth, there will be abundance of air 
to support the life of the small animalcule.’ 

Then he adds— 

‘Where does M. Donné find in my researches that a temperature 
near that of boiling water kills every germ? Have I not published 
numerous precise experiments to prove the contrary ? and has not 
M. Pouchet himself shown that certain seeds may be boiled for four 
hours and yet retain their vitality?’ ‘All these experiments, and a 
thousand others, have been already made by me; and it is their 
decisive results which have forced me to say, and now force me to 
repeat, that in the present state of science spontaneous generation is 
a chimera.’ 

M. Donné, nothing daunted, again comes forward to the 
charge ; and on the 11th of last January tells us that he pierces 
the egg with a red-hot needle, allows a third of the contents of 
the eggs to flow out, then at once fills up this space with boiling 
distilled water, closes the hole with some melted wax, which 
adheres exactly to the surface of the egg-shell—and then, after 
lapse of five days, he finds hosts of agile vibrios inside the 
egg. 

‘I do not know how better to answer M. Pasteur’s objections. 
Where do the germs of these vibrios really come from? One cannot 
reasonably believe that they exist in the material of the egg, for I 
have shown that they are never developed when the eggs are allowed 
to decompose naturally. Surely no one will say that they come from 
the boiling distilled water.’ 
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The French naturalists have not had the whole discussion of 
this matter to themselves, for we find an English physician 
publishing experiments upon the subject. In the year 1865 
Dr. Child experimented with infusions of hay and other vege- 
table matter, employing exactly the same method which Pasteur 
has adopted, but with signally different results; inasmuch as 
in eight cases out of thirteen, organisms appeared in spite of 
every ‘exaggerated’ precaution, and were identified not only 
by the author but by Dr. Lionel Beale. Dr. Child believes that 
the explanation of this discrepancy is easily accounted for by 
the fact that the magnifying power (350 diameters) employed 
by Pasteur was not sufliciently high, as he found that all satisfac- 
tory investigation of such objects with such a power was im- 
possible ; and that a power of from 1,500 to 1,700 diameters 
is necessary. ‘This microscopic side of the question does not 
appear to have been considered by the commission of the 
Academy, nor has M. Pasteur as yet condescended to answer 
Dr. Child’s remarks. 

From all the results which have been obtained on the subject 
of spontaneous generation, it is clear that we must suspend our 
judgment in the matter until further experiment places the 
truth or falsity of the theory upon a satisfactory basis. 

On whatever side the ultimate verdict of experiment may in 
the end be given, there can be no doubt that the presence of 
these minute forms of organisms does influence to a very enor- 
mous extent a host of changes which continually occur around 
us; so that whether these beings are formed spontaneously, or 
grow up from floating seeds and eggs, whether they in part 
belong to the animal world or are plants some of which are 
endowed with ciliary motion, their sphere of action is a very 
large and important one. 

This is distinctly seen if we consider for a moment the great 
changes which animal and vegetable substances undergo after 
death on exposure to air, or even when buried in the earth. 
Fermentation, putrefaction, and decay or slow combustion, are 
the three phenomena by which the destruction of organic sub- 
stances is effected, and the earth kept pure for the maintenance 
of life. The theories which chemists have invented to explain 
the phenomena of fermentation have been most varied and 
remarkable, and have led to many and somewhat acrimonious 
discussions. These must now all be put aside, for Pasteur 
has shown conclusively (and no one of his opponents for a 
moment doubts these results), that in all cases ot fermentation, 
life manifesting itself in the lowest forms of organisation is one 
of the essential conditions. As we have already stated, the 
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presence of the yeast-plant is necessary for the production of 
alcohol from sugar, that of the vinegar-plant for the conversion 
of alcohol into acetic acid. Pasteur extended his examination 
of these curious phenomena of fermentation to the change 
which occurs when milk or sugar, in contact with cheese, be- 
comes converted into lactic and butyric acids (those contained 
in milk and butter), to which the name of butyric fermentation 
is given; he finds, singularly enough, that the peculiar ferment 
in this case is an animal, a vibrio, and, strange to say, an 
animal which can live without air or free oxygen—nay, which 
is killed if oxygen be present. 

So long ago as the year 1839 Liebig published a clever satire 
upon one of the theories of fermentation then in vogue, entitled 
the ‘ Mystery of the Alcoholic Fermentation Solved.’ In this 
he describes gravely, and in the most precise and scientific 
language, the important discovery which he has just made, by 
the | help of a powerful microscope, of eggs existing in the yeast- 
plant; how he had seen these eggs burst and give rise to small 
animals shaped like retorts ! how the mouth, stomach, intestines, 
&c. of these small creatures were plainly visible, and that as 
soon as they were born they set to work to drink up the sugar 
solution, which was seen to enter the stomach to be immediately 
ejected in the form of acid and alcohol! Three parts by weight 
of yeast are capable of transforming 200 parts of sugar into 
alcohol; or, in other words, the excreta of each little animal 
amounts in eighteen hours to sixty-six times its own weight! 
Hence also, he says, he is able to explain what becomes of the 
yeast when the fermentation is finished. As soon as these 
little animals find that there is no more sugar left, they begin 
to eat up one another; and by a peculiar process, everything 
is digested with the exception of the eggs, which pass through 
the body unaltered, and thus at last fresh yeast is produced, 
viz. the eggs of the creature which remains the last alive! 
When we compare Liebig’s satire in 1839 with Pasteur's facts 
in 1862, we may see how far ‘ philosophy in sport’ may in 
truth become ‘ science in earnest. 

The fact that alcohol does not occur in any of the productions 
of nature, but can only be prepared by the peculiar processes 
of decay or fermentation, has latterly led to a speculation as 
novel as it is ingenious respecting the nature of— 

‘the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe.’ 
This speculation is found in a recent translation of Klopstock’s 
Messiah, and it is to the effect that alcohol (of which word the 
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last syllable, we are told, is the Arabic for ‘ horror,’ or ‘delirium 
‘tremens’ ) ‘ was introduced by Satan into the tree of know- 
‘ledge before our first parents partook of it, and was attended 
‘ with the same effects which have followed its use ever since’! 
Nor is it only in fermentation that these organisms play so 
important a part, but also in putrefaction, and slow oxidation 
or decay, the processes by which animals and plants return to 
the dust from which they came. For Pasteur has shown by 
experiments on the milk, blood, meat, and other putrescible 
substances, that although a destruction of the animal matter 
does go on in presence of oxygen or air from which all spores 
and germs has been excluded, still this oxidation goes on very 
slowly, whilst in presence of such mycoderms and infusoria 


.the destruction takes place with great rapidity. Hence these 


minute beings, nature’s invisible police, are agents of com- 
bustion of extraordinary activity. Indeed, the constituents of 
living organisms may be regarded as being comparatively in- 
destructible, if it were not for these smallest forms of life 
which are apparently without any use. ‘ Life would become 
‘impossible without them, for the restoration of that which has 
‘ceased to live, to the atmosphere and to the mineral kingdom, 
‘would be suddenly suspended.’ 

A very remarkable addition to our knowledge of the peculiar 
action of these infusoria has just been made by Dr. Erdmann 
of Berlin. ‘The singular phenomenon of ‘ bleeding bread’ has 
been occasionally noticed from the earliest times; thus Alex- 
ander the Great, according to the account given by Quintus 
Curtius, was appalled by the appearance of blood flowing from 
inside his soldiers’ bread during the siege of Tyre in 332 B.c. 
His seer Aristander foresaw in the flowing of blood from 
the inside of the bread a favourable omen for the Macedonians, 
and the soldiers thus inspirited captured Tyre. From the year 
1004 the phenomenon of the bleeding Host and bread, as well 
as the ‘ bewitched bloody milk,’ was observed several times 
each century; thus it was noticed in 1264, under Urban I[V., 
at Bolsena, not far from Civita Vecchia, and Raphael has taken 
this for the subject of his picture called the ‘ Miraculo di 
‘Bolsena.’ In 1383, when Heinreich von Biilow destroyed 
the village and church of Wilsnach, drops of blood were found 
eight days afterwards on the Host placed on the altar. In 
1510 thirty-eight Jews were burnt to ashes because ‘ they 
‘had tortured the consecrated Host until it bled.’ In the 
year 1819 the same phenomenon was seen at Legnano, near 
Padua, and in consequence of the great excitement produced 
in the minds of the inhabitants, a Government Commission was 
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appointed to investigate the cause of the appearance of blood- 
stains on food, which about the end of August was to be seen 
in more than 300 houses, and the priests were forbidden to 
exorcise the supposed witchcraft. The same appearance was 
observed on the Moselle in 1824, and in 1848 the celebrated 
microscopist Ehrenberg had an opportunity of examining this 
singular phenomenon in Berlin. The conclusion which he 
arrived at, from the careful microscopic investigation of the red 
stains on bread, cheese, and potatoes, was that it is caused by 
small monads or vibrios, which have a red colour, and are so 
minute that from 46,656,000,000,000 to 884,736,000,000,000 
distinct beings occupy the space of one cubic inch. In August, 
1866, a piece of roast veal was handed over to Dr. Erdmann 
upon which a quantity of these blood-stains was found, giving 
the meat the appearance of having had a mixture of cherry 
and raspberry sauce poured over it, dried, and then partially 
washed off with water. In this red portion large numbers 
of vibrios were seen in rapid motion ‘dancing like a swarm 
‘of gnats in the sunshine. Dr. Erdmann next tried to 
innoculate these red stains on to other articles of food, and 
in this he was perfectly successful ; after thirty-six hours the 
bread upon which a few particles of the red matter was placed 
became stained, almost throughout, of a bright crimson colour.* 
A microscopic examination of this bread showed that the 
starch granules of the bread remained uncoloured and that the 
formation of the red substance only occurred on the gluten or 
nitrogenous portion of the flour. He also showed that the 
disease could be communicated to many other albuminous 
substances—such as the white of egg, serum of blood, potatoes, 
&c., indeed that the contagion could be communicated without 
direct innoculation, as the particles floated about in the air, and 
all the moist bread and potatoes left exposed in the laboratory 
where he was carrying on his experiments became imbued 
with the colour. In his further investigation of the nature of 
the phenomenon Dr. Erdmann arrived at two most interest- 
ing conclusions: (1) the colour is not due to the vibrios them- 
selves, which are perfectly colourless, bat it is produced by 
them from the albuminous matter contained in the food upon 
which the stains appear; (2) this colouring matter can be 
separated from the animals which produce it, and appears to be 
identical in its properties with the well-known aniline colour 


* Red snow has sometimes been seen to fall in some parts of the 
Alps. The colouring matter is also probably due to some class of 
animalcules of a similar complexion. 
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known as ‘magenta’ now so much in vogue. Here then we 
have a real manufactory of coal-tar colours from albumen by 
the help of small infusoria! Who knows but that as we now 
have plantations of cacti on which the small cochineal insect 
feeds which yields us carmine, so we may in time grow our 
magenta by the aid of these most minute vibrios ! 

To turn, in conclusion, to a more genial sphere of usefulness 
of these small organisms, we find that, according to Pastexr, 
the peculiar changes which different kinds of wine undergo 
are caused by the presence of certain specific kinds of 
mycoderms. Thus the acidity of the white Neuchatel 
wines is due to the growth of the Mycoderma Aceti, and if 
this be not stopped, “the wine becomes worthless. Another 
mycoderm, the M. Vini, also exists; and this is a most 
useful vegetable, for when it is added to a poor wine it 
gives it the peculiar bouquet of a wine of good vintage. The 
bitter character which Burgundy sometimes attains is also due 
to another peculiar mould, and the change brought about in 
wines which are said ‘ to have turned’ is produced by a distinct 
and filiform ferment. Thus we see that wine, which is the 
product of a cellular vegetable (the yeast-plant) acting as a 
ferment, remains unaltered except in presence of other vegetable 
growth of the same order. 

A knowledge of the part played by these sporadic particles 
in the spread of endemic disease, whether they be propagated 
through the air or by means of water, or whether they be con- 
veyed by personal contact alone, is one of vital consequence to 
every one of us. Unfortunately, as yet but little progress has 
been made by physiologists in the investigation of the existence 
and laws of propagation of these disease-bearing sporules. 

The knowledge which we have lately obtained, chiefly by 
Pasteur’s labours, of the phenomena of fermentation and decay, 
lead us to hope that before long an insight may, by patient 
research, be gained into the still mysterious and complicated 
phenomena of contagion and infection. 
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Art. V.—1. Some Account of the Life and Works of Hans 
Holbein, Painter, of Augsburg. By Ratpu NIcHo.son 
Wornom, Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery, 
8vo. London: 1867. 


Holbein und seine Zeit. Von Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN, 
Erster Theil. 8vo. Leipzig: 1866. 


¢ A sPECIAL predilection for portraits is an old peculiarity of 
“~™ © English taste. The fine portrait-painters of the Con- 
tinent were, in times gone by, engaged in London. It was 
here that in two suc ceeding centuries Holbein and V andyck, 

who, together with V elasquez, are considered the Sreatest 
masters ‘that ever existed in portrs ‘ 
universal fame. At a later period, wen the Pe wai of 

an independent style in art had already commenced in 

England, many of the most celebrated artists, such as 

Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Reynolds, chiefly excelled in 

portrait-painting. In some respects this peculiarity may be 

considered to denote a narrowness in English taste. But on 

the other hand it may be viewed as the natural result of that 

accurate estimation of personal worth, of that perfect acknow- 

ledgment of the individual independence of man, which 

forms so important a trait in the character of the English 

* nation.’ 

These are the words of the author of the second work which 
stands at the head of the present article, and they occur in a 
very instructive essay by him on the National Portrait Exhi- 
bition of last year.* We accept them as a courteous com- 
mentary on our national taste by an accomplished foreigner, 
but we cannot say that we think them true; at any rate they 
do not tell the whole truth. No doubt the pleasure which we 
derive from the portraits of celebrated men is based on our 
appreciation of individual worth, and there is a special satis- 
faction in realising in our own minds the outward form of 
those whose charms, or deeds, or writings have made them 
famous in our history. On his first visit to Venice, Gothe 
exclaims, ‘ Thank God! Venice is no longer to me an empty 
‘sound.’ So it is with history, when we bear in our memory 
the form and features of those who acted in the scenes recorded 
by it. Without these forms and features it seems to be an 
empty sound. Substance and reality are imparted to every 
narrative of a chronicle or memoir by our belief that we know 
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what the kings and queens and those around them looked like. 
There is a great charm too in attempting to trace the cha- 
racter of the man, or account for the influence of the woman, 
by the look or attitude which they assume in their portraits. 
For these among many reasons it is that a National Portrait 
Gallery, such as has now been established on the suggestion 
of Lord Stanhope and under the intelligent guardianship of 
Mr. Scharf, will become some day or another of the utmost 
yalue. But the great predominance of portrait in English 
art is owing, we fear, to feelings of a far more ordinary or 
vulgar stamp than those to which we have alluded. If we 
admit as laudable the natural desire which leads every one 
to procure a likeness of those he loves or esteems, we must 
also recognise the widespread influence of a feeling such as 
was ridiculed with some success in the ‘ Spruggins Family’ 
—a feeling of vulgar self-importance centred in a man’s own 
family and kindred, however obscure and unknown they may 
be to the world at large. The character of art and the nature 
of its productions is regulated by the public demand. Artists 
paint to live before they live to paint. If the mass of educated 
Englishmen were for many generations incapable of recognising 
the highest beauty in art, those who supplied works of art neces- 
sarily turned their exertions into the channel which insured 
them the most rapid and secure remuneration. The mass of 
the world were ignorant; the patronage of the ignorant could 
be obtained by portrait-painting, and thus it was that portrait- 
painting for so long a time absorbed the energies of many of 
our best masters. 

The result however has no doubt been that in portraits 
the English school has been eminently successful. Some of 
the works of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney may vie 
with the best portraits by Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and German 
masters of any time. Independently of the beauty of form 
and colour, and all the vigorous excellence which characterises 
a first-rate portrait, they have sometimes succeeded in embody- 
ing a spirit and feeling of a representative character. Take 
for instance Sir Joshua’s portrait of Lord Heathfield or one of 
Gainsborough’s pictures of a Captain (or Admiral) Hervey at 
Ickworth, and we find in them more than a portrait of an 
individual admirably conceived and transferred to the canvas; 
they seem to embody in a visible form the chivalrous and sted- 
fast bearing of a gallant soldier, or the reckless gallantry of 
the English navy. They are types of a class as well as por- 
traits of the men whose forms they hand down to posterity. 
No question is more curious in art than the extreme rarity 
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of first-rate portraits. To copy what is before him would seem 
for the artist a mechanical task when compared with that which 
is required for the conception and execution of a large historical 
work: yet what is there which tests the real excellence of 
painter more than a portrait? The advances made in the 
technical appliances of art do not seem to make much difference, 
Good portraits are still the exception, not the rule; and the 
power to see and feel clearly what is to be executed stil] 
remains, as it ever was, the first condition for the successful 
completion of such a work—but we shall have occasion to 
return to this question. 

We may perhaps say, that the first efforts in portrait 
painting in modern art are to be found in the likenesses of 
Dante, Brunetto Latini, and Corso Donato in the Chapel of 
the Palazzo del Podesta at Florence. When Giotto turned 
to nature as the true source of inspiration, and abandoned 
the. conventional trammels of the old Christian mythology, 
the craving for individuality made itself felt; and we see 
its continued action in the frescoes of Masaccio and the 
subsequent productions of the Florentine school. In the 
Netherlands the true spirit of portrait appeared in the Van 
Eycks, but neither in earlier nor in later times did it ever 
shine with a clearer and a brighter light than in the productions 
of the great German master whose life forms the subject of the 
books we are now reviewing. His simple, straightforward treat- 
ment places the man before us as he lived and moved. There 
is, as it were, no medium through which he is seen, and there are 

‘in general no prominent accessories to distract attention from 
the person himself, as he looks out upon us, it may be, from 
against a plain green or grey ground. The artist conceived 
the subject which he had to paint in the clearest and most 
transparent manner, and then worked out this conception on 
the panel with sober, honest vigour, and witha power of colour 
and execution which has never been surpassed. No two men 
xan be more unlike in their touch and mode of painting than 
Holbein with his careful and smooth handling, and Velasquez 
with all his dash and impasto, but they have both this quality 
of appearing, at least so far as we can judge, to place the 
person painted in the actual presence of those who look at the 
picture. It must not be forgotten too that in his great 
cartoon of Henry VIII. from Hardwick, to which we shall 
afterwards allude, Holbein has exhibited on a large scale a 
foree and grandeur in no wise inferior even to the great 
Spanish master himself. 

Foreign painters had visited England before Holbein’s 
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arrival here, but his coming really marks our first contact with 
the great and illustrious masters on the continent of Europe. 
The caprices of expiring Gothic as it showed itself in the Flam- 
boyant and Burgundian styles of architecture, and the quaint 
angular folds of drapery or twists of limb of the early German 
painters, were banished from his works, and superseded by the 
study of nature and by a style of ornament resembling very 
closely that of the North Italian schools. In this peculiar 
style Holbein excelled as an architect, and as an ornamental 
designer in every kind of work. He was the special repre- 
sentative of the principle and spirit of the Rénaissance. We 
often talk of ‘ Rénaissance’ as if the word denoted one and the 
same character of architecture or ornament in all countries, but 
in reality the products of this revival of classical art in different 
lands differ each from the other, as much as the several lan- 
guages which sprung from the Latin differ. The cases are 
indeed somewhat analogous. French, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Provencal, Walloon, all show their origin, but each 
tongue has its distinct character, and each has modified the 
parent Latin on a principle more or less peculiar to itself. 
As has béen said of them 

‘facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.’ 





So it is with the architecture and decoration of the Rénaissance. 
The style of Cellini in Italy, of Jean Goujon in France, the 
work in the Certosa of Pavia, the ‘ plateresque’ ornament of 
Juan de Arfe or Berruguete in Spain, and that of Holbein 
at Basle, all visibly flows from the revival of ancient models, 
but they all palpably vary one from the other. Unfortunately 
for us, they are for the most part superior in beauty and 
grace to the picturesque modifications of classical types which 
meet us in the style adopted in this country in the later years 
of Elizabeth and the times of James I.* 

Holbein’s peculiar character of ornament is nearly allied 
to that of the early painters of Padua, Mantua, and Venice, 
as exhibited in the fanciful decoration of many of their 
pictures. When contrasted with the Gothic spirit of his 








* We are well aware of the fact that a portion of the time covered 
by ‘Rénaissance’ architecture on the Continent was still occupied 
by late or Tudor Gothic in England, and in some cases the two 
styles ran into each other in a very curious form ; as, for instance, 
in the house at Sutton, near Guildford, we have windows of a Gothic 
type with Rénaissance ornaments in terra-cotta on the mullions and 
string-courses. 
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German forerunners and contemporaries, he appears thoroughly 
imbued with a modern spirit. Augsburg, the place of his 
birth, was the city which breathed that spirit in its strongest 
form. Commerce and banking, based on a free intercourse 
with Venice and Italy generally, prospered within its 
walls. Accordingly Dr. Woltmann, whose book is of a more 
comprehensive character than that of Mr. Wornum, devotes 
between twenty and thirty pages to the history of Augs- 
burg, and we must say that we do not regret this detention 
on the road. The subject is one of great interest in itself, and 
when we have read what he says of it, we certainly feel that 
we know better than we should otherwise do the spirit that 
animated Hans Holbein, and the atmosphere in which he was 
brought up. On the other hand, it is only just to Mr. Wornum 
to observe, that in his preface he especially disclaims for his 
book the title of ‘a life of Holbein.’ ‘I feel,’ he says, ‘that 
‘we have not as yet materials sufficient to justify such a 
* title.’ 

It is probable that Holbein and another of the principal 
artists whom the city of Augsburg produced were connected 
by marriage, and that Holbein’s mother was the sister of Hans 
Burgkmair, the daughter of Thomas Burgkmair, himself a 
painter of an earlier generation. Five artists at least are 
found in the family of Holbein; that is to say, Hans Holbein 
the elder, his brother Sigismund, and the three children of 
Hans, Ambrosius, Bruno, and the younger Hans, the subject 
of these biographies. Not satisfied, however, with these, Passa- 
vant in 1846 started a sixth—Hans Holbein the grandfather. 
The conviction of Dr. Woltmann is that there was no such person. 
His name occurs neither in the records of the painters’ guild at 
Augsburg, nor on the tax-books of the city, but his existence 
rests substantially on the authenticity of a picture in the style 
of Schongauer which is now in the museum there, and on a sup- 
posed extract from the accounts of the Convent of St. Catherine. 
The inscription on this picture is Hans Holbein, C. A., 1459. 
The letters C. A. are presumed to mean ‘ Civis Augustanus, 
and the date is certainly too early for any work of Hans Hol- 
bein the elder, the father of our painter. It had been thought 
that another picture at Augsburg, representing the Basilica of 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, and bearing the date of 1499, was the 
late work of the same grandfather who had executed the Virgin 
and Child in 1459, forty years before. But on a reference to 
the original extracts from the accounts, it is found that the 
name of the painter does not, as Passavant had assumed, occur 
in them at all, The result of the whole controversy is that 
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jn Dr. Woltmann’s opinion the inscription on the picture 
of 1459 is either a forgery or the date has been altered, and 
that there is no proof whatever of the existence of the earlier 
painter 5 in short, as Mr. Wornum says, ‘ Passavant’s entire 
‘ease for the existence of the grandfather Holbein must be 
«considered as fallen to pieces’ (p. 52). Yet with a curious 
inconsistency, Mr. Wornum seems to think that there was, or 
may have been, a Hans Holbein, the brother of our Holbein’s 
father, of whom we can see no trace, and he still speaks of 
‘Hans Holbein, the second of the name, born in Augsburg 
‘probably in 1459 or 1460’ (p. 54). We attribute this ap- 
arent confusion to the late date at which Dr. Woltmann’s 
book came into Mr. Wornum’s hands. The absence from the 
tax-books of the city of the name of any Hans Holbein earlier 
than the great painter’s father, is a strong negative fact, and 
we agree with Dr. Woltmann’s conclusion : that the name of his 
grandfather was probably Michael, not Hans. 

The son of this Michael was born about 1460, and was one 
ofa family of five children. His pictures show traces of the 
school of Martin Schongauer. The earliest work of his pencil 
known to us is supposed to be a Madonna in the ‘ Moritz 
Capelle’ at Nuremberg, which apparently bears the date of 
1492; and there are three other pictures of his in the Augs- 
burg Gallery. His name occurs in the Augsburg register “of 
taxes in 1495, as ‘ Hans Holbain,’ residing in the same house 
with ‘ Thomas Burgkmair,’ whose daughter he is said to have 
married. Although we are bound to notice, in passing, the 
various members of Holbein’s family, our proper business is 
with Hans Holbein the younger, and we have not space to 
allow of our discussing the various pictures ascribed to the 
father; but it is important to observe that his partial eman- 
cipation from the conventional style of the earlier German 
masters, probably enabled the son to start from a more ad- 
vanced point than he would otherwise have reached at so early 
an age. 

Sigismund Holbein, the only brother of Hans the elder 
whom we know of, is named in the tax-books of Augsburg in 
the year 1505, and his will is registered at Bern in 1540, in 
which he bequeaths to his nephew Hans his property in that 
city, and to his sisters his property in Augsburg. There is at 
Nuremberg a signed picture of Sigismund "Holbein : ; at Vienna 
two portraits, of which Mr. Wornum speaks highly, are at- 
tributed to him; and a head in our own National Gallery, 
presented by He Majesty in 1863, has been conjectured to be 
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his work.* In the Berlin collection there is a drawing of him 
by his nephew, which probably served as the basis of Sandrart’s 
engraved head. 

We may as well here speak of the two brothers of Hans 
Holbein the younger, Ambrose and Bruno. They are not 
mentioned in their uncle’s will, and they may have died 
before 1540. Ambrose was older than Hans, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wornum’s view, was probably his half-brother 
only. There is at Berlin an interesting drawing of which 
Dr. Woltmann makes great use in determining the age of the 
younger Holbein. It was formerly supposed to represent the 
painter himself and his father, but it is now, we think, clear 
that it represents Hans, by whom it is executed, and his brother 
Ambrose. The former is of the age of fourteen, and Dr, 
Woltmann reads the age of Ambrose as twenty-five, and the 
date as 1509. We must admit that in the facsimile or photo- 
graph given in his book the figures are sufficiently enigmatical, 
The words over the head of Ambrose, which were read as ‘pr. 
(pater) ejus,’ turn out to be a portion of the mutilated name 
‘ Amprosii.’ If the age is really twenty-five, he must have 
been eleven years senior to his brother. The Museum at 
Basle possesses four pictures attributed to Ambrose Holbein, 
who was enrolled in the painters’ guild there in 1517, but these 
pictures were purchased only in 1661. Another picture, in 
the Belvedere at Vienna, is also ascribed to him. Of Bruno 
Holbein little is known, and we are not aware of any picture 
which bears his name. 

For the sake of clearness then we will repeat—if we sub- 
stitute Michael Holbein for the hypothetical grandfather, we 
have the following members of the family :— 

1. Michael Holbein. 

2. Hans Holbein, the father; the husband probably of Anna 
Burgkmair. 

3. Sigismund Holbein, the brother of the last. 

4, Ambrose Holbein. 

5. Hans Holbein the younger, the great painter. 

6. Bruno Holbein. 

According to the latest researches, Hans Holbein the younger 
was born in 1494 or 1495. His life divides itself very con- 
veniently into two parts—before and after his visit to England 
in 1526. At that time we may assume him to have been 


— 





* This portrait was in the Wallerstein collection, and was pre 
sented to the Gallery by Her Majesty in fulfilment of the wishes o 
Prince Albert. 
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thirty-one years of age. His first known work, the drawing of 
himself and Ambrose, already referred to, was executed in 
1509, the year in which Henry VIII. ascended the throne. 
Holbein died, as we now know, in 1543; so that he came to 
this country exactly seventeen years after the commencement 
of his career as an artist, and exactly seventeen years before 
his decease. 

Now, looking at the two works before us, we find that Mr. 
Wornum’s book covers the whole of the painter’s career, but 
of that of Dr. Woltmann, ‘ Holbein and his Times,’ the first 
part only is unfortunately as yet published, and he brings 
us down, therefore, only to the time of the artist’s first visit 
to England. In accordance with its title, it enters, as we 
have said, on a variety of subjects connected only collaterally 
with Holbein, although of the greatest value in appreciating 
his real position as the first great modern painter of Ger- 
many. If Dr. Woltmann is more diffuse, he is also more me- 
thodical and more precise, than Mr. Wornum; and the latter 
speaks of his book as ‘an admirable work, though it is quite 
‘German jin its view and treatment.’ This is true, but it is 
tue by way of praise. Dr. Woltmann’s book is certainly dis- 
tinguished by the wider views, the accuracy of research, and the 
msparing labour which always make us, when we wish to in- 
vestigate any subject, ask, in the first place, what German book 
has been published in relation to it. The English author how- 
ever, though confining himself within a somewhat narrower 
range than Dr. Woltmann, has some extraneous matter of his 
own. He has interspersed in his volume certain bursts of ardent 
Protestantism, which are no doubt sincere, but which might, we 
venture to think, have been spared in a work the whole 
interest of which is connected with art. He tells us, for in- 
stance, that ‘ This year (1517) is memorable as that in which 
‘John Tetzel commenced the public sale of the gross and 
‘infamous indulgences of His Holiness Leo X.; granting for a 
‘few pence wholesale remission of sins past, present, and future, 
‘however heinous their nature’ (p. 106). In speaking of the 
jicture at Lisbon, he says there are ‘no priests, no church 
‘dignitaries, no dogmatizers, no monks with their bald crowns, 
‘shaven in the pride of ostentatious humility’ (p. 119). At 
page 123, after describing the pictures in the Council House at 
Basle, the subject of one of which was the severe justice of 
Zaleucus, he remarks, ‘ The terrible punishment for adultery 
‘imposed by Zaleucus contrasts singularly with the slight 
‘penances and the small fines exacted by the Roman priests 
‘for the same crimes, in Holbein’s time, in this country.’ 
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Again: ‘In this year (1637) Henry VIII. ordered the Bible 
‘to be translated into English, and in the following year it was 
‘ set up in the churches; a blessing we seem to owe indirectly to 
‘the king’s irascible opponents, those two old bishops of Rome, 
* Giulio de Medici and Alessandro Farnese’ (p. 289). The above 
are only a few among such passages. We have the greatest 
possible respect for Mr. Wornum’s judgment in pictures, and 
we are grateful to him for the care and zeal which he has 
bestowed on Holbein’s ‘ Life and Works ;’ but we think it inju- 
dicious to scatter through his pages these little zealous fragments 
of theological opinion, having no express or necessary connexion 
with the main subject of his work. When we read his book 
we perfectly understand now that there must be minds to which 
the ‘ conscience clause’ of the Board of Education is exceed- 
ingly oppressive—minds which cannot resist the temptation to 
jerk out, & propos to any subject, the expression of a strong con- 
viction in matters of doctrine. We hope however that books 
on art may,as a general rule, be kept free from these excres- 
cences, which are offensive to some readers and must be irre- 
levant in the eyes of all. 

In the absence as yet of the second part of Dr. Woltmann’s 
book, we are thankful for the contribution to the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review’ (No.xxxii.), with his name attached to it, containing, 
in a condensed form, his observations on the National Portrait 
Exhibition of last year. It enables us to anticipate in some 
degree his more deliberate judgment on one or two questions 
of the very greatest interest with reference to Holbein’s works 
in this country. It would be unjust however to hold Dr. 
Woltmann in all cases irretrievably committed by views ex- 
pressed thus hastily whilst the Exhibition was in progress, and 
we shall still look with anxiety for the information and for 
the opinions to be given after full consideration in his second 
volume. 

We must now return to Hans Holbein the younger; and 
we shall endeavour shortly to sketch his career up to the 
time of his first visit to England, availing ourselves of the 
assistance both of Dr. Woltmann and Mr. Wornum. Van 
Mander, who is the earliest biographer of Holbein, assumes 
that he was born in 1498 at Basle, though he says that some 
persons thought that Augsburg was his birthplace. The fact 
that he was born in 1495 rests, as we have said, partly on the 
dates in the sketch of himself and his brother Ambrose, and 
partly on an inscription on certain pictures at Augsburg painted 
by him for Veronica Welser, the prioress of the convent of 
St. Catherine. One of these bears the date 1512, and another 
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a portion of Holbein’s name with ‘ et. sue xvii.’ Formerly 
the year 1512 was considered as too early a date for our 
painter, and these works were attributed to his father, but they 
are now believed to be executed by the son, though even seven- 
teen is an early age for the production of such paintings. 
Mr. Wornum says of one of these pictures :— 

‘The figures appear to have been first drawn carefully with a 

strong outline, in brown, showing hatched or lined shadows; they 
have then been thinly scumbled over, and modelled in detail with a 
brownish flesh tint and white lights. The drawing and modelling 
are in parts masterly, and everywhere simple: the whole picture is 
admirable, though there is no real transparency of colouring in it, 
such as is found in several of the Basle examples of Holbein’s early 
work. Much of the prominence of the preliminary drawing may 
be owing to the darkening of the colour through time. There is 
certainly a good deal of the taste of his uncle Hans Burgkmair in 
this series, as is evident from a comparison of the works of the two 
painters hanging almost in juxtaposition here, but the influence was 
transitory ; the nephew’s works at Basle leave the uncle’s far behind.’ 
(P. 89.) 
The next picture, bearing the date of 1512, which we must 
notice, is one of some interest, inasmuch as it is to be found at 
Hampton Court, and has generally been supposed to represent 
the father and mother of the painter. Dr. Waagen, in his 
‘Treasures of Art,’ apparently assumes it to be genuine, and 
remarks, ‘ We likewise find in it, especially in the woman, his 
‘peculiar lively conception, the yellowish-brown tone of the 
‘flesh of his earliest pictures, and the still indifferent hands’ 
(vol. ii. p. 362). Mr. Wornum says :— 

‘This very precious little picture was brought from Germany by 
Sir Harry Vane, and belonged to Charles I.’ And he goes on to 
observe—‘ Even in this work, notwithstanding the evident ability 
it displays, there is no striking promise of the power that was deve- 
loped even only three or four years later. ... In transparency of 
colour this picture is superior to that at Augsburg, especially in the 
carnations, and in the eyes of the mother. It has been somewhat 
rubbed, and the hands have especially suffered—but only one of 
either figure is seen.’ (P. 90.) 

On the other hand, Dr. Woltmann, ina note at p. 155 of his 
book, comments on Waagen’s remarks, observing that the 
alleged weakness in the hands makes him suspicious; but 
he cautiously reserves his judgment on the picture till he shall 
have seen it himself. Accordingly he did see it, and in the 
article in the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ to which we have already 
referred he gives his opinion very decidedly :—* 


bs Fortnightly Review, No. xxxii. pp. 136, 137. 
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‘ A picture,’ he says, ‘ dated 1512, said to have been painted | In 1: 
by Holbein, of his parents, is a very interesting one, and the | rity 
‘ production, I think, of a Holbein; but certainly not of } ares 
‘ Hans Holbein, the son, but of Hans Holbein the father, ‘hh 
‘ The whole conception and technical treatment shows this same 
very clearly, especially the landscape, which, even in the | mast 
smallest details, corresponds with the treatment of the land. that 
scape in the “ Basilica of St. Paul,” in the Augsburg Gallery, | histo 
the principal work of that artist. The drawing of the hands, | °% P* 


‘ 


" 


nn 


” 
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‘ which is rather weak, affords another proof. It is true the J 
‘ picture has been somewhat injured by cleaning, but that the | js no 
‘ drawing of them was originally defective is easily discernible, ] adva 
* Such is never the case in the works of Holbein the son, not he ¥ 
‘ even in his very earliest productions.’ piett 
We as Reviewers in speaking on the merits or authenticity J 
of a picture—not a book—must say, ‘ Non nostrtim inter yos fath 
‘ tantas componere lites.’ thek 
We will not dwell on another early picture of some interest, mast 
which bears Holbein’s name, and probably belongs to the Wor 
year 1512 or 1513. It represents a Virgin and Child witha in th 
little bunch of lilies of the valley beside her, and is the pro- coul 
perty of a Catholic priest, Herr Schmitter-Hug, at Ragaz have 
in Switzerland. Count Lankronski at Vienna has a portrait skill 
of an unknown person of the same style and character which is Wol 
dated 1513. The portrait of Franz von Taxis at Corsham 7 
was executed in the following year, 1514; and 1515 is inscribed form 
on a portrait in the Darmstadt Gallery, respecting which Mr. § that 
Wornum evidently has grave doubts. He says :— pare 
‘It has much of the force and accuracy, but not the freedom, of some = 
of the earlier portraits of Holbein, even of a later date than this; sie 
and the characteristic brown carnation of these earlier pictures is te 
wanting... . It is possibly by Holbein, but conveys the impres gut 
sion of being somewhat too delicately executed for him for so early On: 
a date as 1515.’ (P. 92.) 7 


Dr. Woltmann admits that this work has been retouched, is di 


but thinks it worthy of the master. It was purchased through ] oar 
Professor Oppenheim from the patrician family of Schinz n | tit 
Ziirich. the 

The picture in the possession of Herr von Stetten at Augs- Holt 
burg must be placed somewhat earlier than the last portrait. V 


It seems to be a sort of votive painting or pictorial monument | oro 
in memory of Ulrich Schwartz, a man who rose from the | suck 
people, and headed the popular party against the Patricians ot com 
the city. In 1477 he was chosen burgomaster for the sixth T 
time, and caused two of his political opponents to be executed. | of( 
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In 1478 Schwartz was again elected, but the Emperor’s autho- 
rity was called in by the other parties, and Schwartz was 
arrested, put to the rack, and executed. 

‘In this picture,’ says Dr. Woltmann, ‘the same feeling and the 
same artistic spirit are shown as in the kneeling family of the Burgo- 
master Meyer and the Madonna. This alone is sufficient to show 
that not Holbein the father, as has been said in Paul von Stetten’s 
history, and is still maintained in Augsburg, but Holbein the son, is 
its painter.’ (S. 159.) 

Judging from Dr. Woltmann’s description of this work there 
isnone of greater interest, but unfortunately we have not the 
advantage of our English author’s observations on it, for when 
he was in Augsburg in 1865 its owner was abroad, and the 
picture was locked up. 

Just as the last painting has been attributed to Holbein the 
father, so has the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian in the Pinako- 
thek at Munich been supposed to be the work of the older 
master. It is now admitted by Dr. Woltmann and Mr, 
Wornum to be executed by the son, not later than 1516, for 
inthat year he removed to Basle: neither of them however 
could find in the picture the date which Passavant professed to 
have seen there. They do not agree in their estimate of the 
skill displayed in the execution of the principal figures. Dr. 
Woltmann says :-— 

‘The slender form of the saint is marked by well-understood 
forms—truth in the foreshortening, and grace in its lines; the utmost 
that can be said is, that the legs are perhaps a little weak as com- 
pared with the beauty of the upper part of the body. This is an 
echo of the father’s style, and does not go far enough to mar the 
effect; at any rate, it shows astonishing progress as compared with 
hisworks. I believe one may boldly say that this is the finest naked 
figure that German art produced up to this time.’ (Ss. 166-7.) 

Qn the other hand, Mr. Wornum observes :— 

‘The composition of the centre piece, the death of St. Sebastian, 
is dramatic and impressive as a whole, but the execution in detail is 
coarse and careless; the naked figure of the saint, though in a fine 
attitude, is ill-drawn, especially about the neck, and badly modelled, 
the fingers and nails particularly so; and these are parts which 
Holbein afterwards greatly excelled in painting.’ (P. 97.) 

We would be the last to dispute the value of a practised eye 
or of professional judgments, but when connoisseurs differ on 
such precise points of detail, mere amateurs may find some 
comfort for the mistakes they sometimes make. 

The year 1516, that of the accession of Charles to the throne 
of Castile, closes the career of Holbein the younger in Augsburg. 
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We know -that he did not remove to Basle until after the 
middle of the summer, because in the Berlin ‘ Sketch-book’ 
there is a portrait of the wife of Ulrich Fugger of Augsburg, 
who was not married until May 23, 1516, whilst pictures of his 
dated in the same year were executed in Basle. The artist 
was at this time twenty-one years of age. The account given 
by Sandrart is that old Holbein transferred his residence to 
Basle, and entered his son as one of the painters’ guild there 
and as his own pupil. The records of that society are not ina 
state to give positive evidence, but there is no mention in any 
document of more than one Hans Holbein in Basle, and that 
one is decidedly the son. In short, Dr. Woltmann rejects 
altogether the story of the removal of the father to Basle, 
Sandrart is not a trustworthy authority, and there is no proof 
whatever of the fact. Mr. Wornum however gives it up 
reluctantly, though he defends it feebly :-— 

‘ Though there is no document to prove the removal or journey of 
the father, it is a possible and even a probable incident; and the 
absence of any positive proof is not a proof of the contrary con- 
clusion.’ (P. 44.) 

It seems likely that the young painter settled at Basle 
because it was a city enjoying great freedom in its connexion 
with the Swiss cantons, and was at this time one of the most 
literary places in Europe. The presses of Froben and 
Opormus employed not only editors but also artists for 
woodcuts, and for head and tailpieces. The world has never 
seen the man who was more competent than Holbein to design 
these mincr productions of art. We have a title-page of 
1517 drawn by Ambrose Holbein, and another of the previous 
year with the name of his younger brother. It is probable 
that in such cases they made the drawings, and that the cutting 
on the wood was the work of others. There is also in the 
Basle Museum a schoolmaster’s sign ascribed to Holbein, 
which was painted in this year. It is described by Mr. 
Wornum as possessing no value as a work of art, but it shows 
how the profession of the artist and the trade of the painter at 
this time ran into each other. When we read of this we are 
reminded of the trick played by Harlow painting the sign 
of the Queen’s Head at Epsom to pay his bill, and signing it 
with the initials of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

‘ The artist little thought,’ says Dr. Woltmann, ‘ when he painted it 
that the city of Basle would preserve it for centuries in their gallery, 
among the other memorials of his art and his renown.’ (S. 202.) 


In the same year he executed the portraits of Jakob Meyer 
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‘zum Hasen,’ Burgomaster of the city, and Anna Tscheka- 
piirlin his wife. This is the man for whom he afterwards 
painted the glorious picture of the ‘ Meyer Madonna,’ of which 
we shall have to speak. Old copies of these portraits, and the 
drawings for them made with a silver point, are also preserved, 
and on the latter the colours to be used in finishing the pic- 
tures are carefully noted, showing that the artist probably did 
not finish the picture from the sitter. Mr. Wornum says that 
they have much of the character of his best Augsburg works, 
but are of a somewhat richer brown and more transparent. 
Mr. Thomas Baring’s portrait of Hans Herbster, the father of 
Oporinus the printer, belongs to this same time, and is a very 
striking picture. The Adam and Eve at Basle, of the year 
1517, ought also to be mentioned. The two full-length portraits 
of Conrad Rehling and his wife in the Pinakothek at Munich, 
with the date 1517, are rejected both by Dr. Woltmann and 
Mr. Wornum. 

Our artist does not seem to have settled down at Basle in 
the first instance, but for a year or two at least he wandered 
about in Switzerland. He is mentioned in the books of the 
brotherhood of St. Luke at Lucern as having given a florin to 
their funds, but there is no date to the entry. Most unfor- 
tunately a house which he painted there inside and outside for 
Jakob von Hertenstein no longer exists; it was pulled down 
only in the year 1824, and nothing but a fragment of the 
original work still remains. 

We cannot think that Woltmann has any sure ground for 
assuming that Holbein at this period of his career visited Italy. 
Our oldest authority, Carl Van Mander, expressly says that he 
never was in that country, and whilst we admit the evidence 
of Italian influence in his works, we do not feel justified im 
supposing that a journey thither was necessary to account for 
this effect, or that such journey would have been wholly 
unrecorded by tradition. It is possible that the influence of 
Leonardo may occasionally be traced in his works, and it is 
certain that his style of decoration and treatment often recalls 
Mantegna and the masters of Lombardy, but this is scarcely 
sufficient to warrant Dr. Woltmann’s conclusion, in the face of 
Van Mander’s positive statement. 

On July 3, 1520, our painter became a citizen of Basle, 
where he had resided since the autumn of the previous year. 
On September 23 he was enrolled in the painters’ guild in that 
city. The wings of an altar-piece now in the Cathedral of 
Freiburg in the Brisgau were probably executed at Basle in 
1519, for one of the family of Oberriedt, and it is conjectured 
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that they were carried off to Freiburg in consequence of the 
riots of the ‘ Bildersturm.’ They have gone through a good 
deal, for they were hidden at Schaffhausen during the Thirty 
Years’ War, afterwards taken to Munich, carried off by 
the French in 1796, and restored again in 1808. The sub- 
jects are the Birth of Christ and the Adoration of the 
Kings; and the former is remarkable, because in it, as in an 
earlier picture of Hans Baldung Grien, and in the more cele- 
brated work of Correggio, the light is made to proceed from 
the child—a feature suggested, as Dr. Woltmann tells us, by 
the Apocryphal Gospel of the Infancy of Christ. 

The year 1519 was the year of Charles V.’s accession to 
the throne of the empire, and to it belong one or two of 
Holbein’s most important works. Boniface Amerbach was the 
friend and legatee of Erasmus, and the friend and patron of 
the artist. He was the son of a celebrated printer at Reut- 
lingen, who had settled in Basle; and it is to Boniface’s taste 
and liberality that we owe the collection which forms the basis 
of the museum of that city. 





‘The most beautiful work in it, says Mr. Wornum, ‘though not 
the most important, but certainly one of the most admirable of all 
Holbein’s paintings, is Amerbach’s own portrait, a bust somewhat 
under the natural size, on a blue ground, the face, seen little more 
than in profile, turned to his right, the right eye being just visible. 
He has a slouching cap on, with a small cross on it, a furred cloak 
and embroidered vest, and is looking intently before him; he has a 
ruddy, short full beard, and the blue eyes are brilliant and piercing. 
The complexion is of a rich transparent brown tint, and the whole 
is modelled with the minute accuracy of a photograph.’ ... ‘This 
head, I believe, the painter has never surpassed ; his art as a portrait- 
painter perhaps here culminates in technical execution, especially as 
regards transparency.’ (Wornum, p. 114.) 


Nor does Woltmann’s judgment as to the excellence of this 
portrait at all fall short of the praise bestowed on it by the 
English critic. It is signed, and dated 1519. The same date, 
with the painter’s name, is inscribed on another remarkable pic- 
ture which neither Dr. Woltmann nor Mr. Wornum has seen, 
but which was once in England. It was taken to Portugal by 
Catherine of Braganza, the widow of Charles II., and is to be 
seen at Lisbon in the Royal Palace. The subject is called the 
‘ Fountain of Life,’ and if Count Raczynski is to be believed, 
it has not been injured by restoration. 

An evil destiny seems to have attended on all Holbein’s large 
historical works. The Hertenstein house was pulled down, and 
in the same manner the great frescoes in the hall of the Rath- 
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haus at Basle have disappeared. Judging from the drawings 
of the ‘ Rehoboam’ and the ‘ Saul and Samuel,’ they must have 
been very fine compositions. The records of the city show the 
dates of the several payments made to the artist at successive 
times in the years 1521 and 1522, but the third wall of the 
room was not painted till 1530, after his return from his first 
visit to England. 

Dr. Woltmann, in his eleventh chapter, discusses the merits 
of the eight scenes of the passion of our Lord, which are pre- 
served in the museum at Basle. He admits that they are harsh 
and peculiar in their effect of colour, and that they were in 
some way restored by a painter of the name of Grooth in 1771. 
Waagen refers to them as specially showing Holbein’s relation 
to his father, but Rumohr denied their genuineness. We may 
have overlooked the notice of this work in Mr. Wornum’s book, 
but we do not recollect that he mentions it or expresses any 
opinion as to its value. 

At Basle is to be found the ‘ exquisite’ portrait in body 
colour of the painter himself, which is engraved as a frontis- 
piece to’ Mr. Wornum’s volume. The portrait of Froben in the 
same collection is said to be an old copy. There is also a Dead 
Christ, dated 1521, a portrait of Erasmus, and one of his wife 
and children, probably executed in 1525 or 1526, although 
Waagen, from the grey tone of the shadows, assigns it to a 
later time. The wife, who was probably a widow of the name 
of Schmid when he married her, is certainly not attractive in 
appearance. Whether it is true that her temper drove him to 
England, and what was his conduct towards her, are questions 
which we cannot undertake to investigate. Mr. Wornum has 
a natural inclination to rescue the memory of Holbein from all 
reproaches, just as Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have thought 
it incumbent on them to undertake a very hard task in vindi- 
cating the moral character of Filippo Lippi. We may as well 
mention here the two portraits of one and the same lady in the 
Basle Museum, which Rumohr and Mr. Wornum believe not 
to be the work of Holbein, but which Dr. Woltmann, relying 
on their technical excellence and on the authority of the 
Amerbach Catalogue, maintains to be by his hand. One of 
these bears the date 1526, with the words ‘ Lais Corinthiaca.’ 
Waagen traces in their execution the influence of the Flemish 
school, whilst our English author says that they have a 
decidedly Milanese character. We will suggest to the latter 
that the words ‘eine Offenbiirgin,’ which are applied to them 
in the Amerbach Catalogue, cannot mean, as he appears to 
think they may, ‘a native of Offenburg;’—the proper word 
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for that would be ‘ Offenbiirgerinn.’ It is undoubtedly the 
family name. 

We have one more great work of our painter which demands 
full consideration before we proceed to that portion of his life 
which embraces his career in this country — we mean the 
‘Meyer Madonna’—a picture on which his fame in his own 
country at the present day rests more than on any other, and 
one which is remarkable in every way :— 

‘A German,’ says Dr. Woltmann, ‘when he hears the name of 
Holbein, thinks of his Madonna at Dresden, as he thinks on the 
Madonna di San Sisto in the same collection, when he hears the 
name of Raphael. Nay, the connexion of the name with a parti- 
cular picture is in the case of Holbein still more intimate, inasmuch 
as the knowledge which his own countrymen have of him is almost 
entirely limited to this one work.’ (8. 317.) 

It is undoubtedly a singular fact in the history of art, if the 
one great work on which a painter’s reputation in his own country 
has rested for centuries should turn out to be a copy; yet 
something very like this appears to be the conclusion at which 
we must arrive in the present case. We think that Mr. Wornum 
adopts this view in a form more unqualified than that in which 
it is accepted by Dr. Woltmann. We are disposed, on a review 
of the arguments, to agree rather with the latter than the 
former; but we must again entreat our readers to recollect that 
we are criticising the books—not the pictures—one of which, 
at any rate, we never saw. In many other instances, it is 
observed, that we have lost the original work of Holbein, and 
must be content with copies; in this we seem to have two originals 
competing each with the other. The picture in the gallery at 
Dresden is known to all who have been in that city. The one 
of a similar subject at Darmstadt was purchased of Mons. Dela- 
hante, a picture-dealer in Paris, by Prince William of Prussia 
in 1822 for 2,800 dollars, and was presented by him to his 
daughter the Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

In order to do justice to Dr. Woltmann, we must lay before 
our readers a translation from his comparison of these two great 
works :— 

‘ What he’ (Dr. Zahn) ‘has said is decisive on the question. He 
has proved that which Kugler and Waagen stated as a conjecture— 
that the Darmstadt picture is the original one. When I stood before 
it for the first time, I knew what these celebrated judges had said, 
and I therefore came to the spot with certain expectations; but not- 
withstanding this fact, I was thoroughly surprised by the impression 
made on me. I came fresh from Basle, and I found in this picture the 
most complete agreement, both as a whole and in detail, with the best 
of the pictures in that city—which is far from being the case in the 
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same degree with the Dresden picture. At the same time, it seemed 
to me that the Darmstadt picture was somewhat the larger of the two. 
Zain has proved that this impression is nothing but a mistake of the 
eye, and that the deception is owing to the proportions of the architec- 
ture. The figures are of the same size in both pictures ; in the later of 
the two they are evidently made on a tracing from the earlier one, but 
in other respects all the dimensions of the Darmstadt picture are less 
than those of the Dresden one. The corbels in the former are much 
heavier and more massy than in the latter, and they project close over 
the heads of the persons kneeling below. This goes so far that on 
the right the head-dress of one of the women cuts the corbel, whilst 
in the Dresden picture the columns, on which the corbels rest, are 
visible for about the length of a head above the figures. In the 
Darmstadt picture the spring of the arch of the niche begins on a 
level with the Virgin’s shoulders, and ends just close to her crown; 
whilst at Dresden it does not begin till it reaches the line of her chin, 
and there is a large vacant space between her head and the top of 
the arch. By these well-considered improvements all the proportions 
are more free and more pleasing to the eye. 

‘But the figures themselves also are in the Dresden picture in some 
places less compressed. ‘This is especially the case with the Burgo- 
master, whose figure is more erect. In the Darmstadt painting he 
bows himself lower, so that his folded hands are only partially visible 
on the neck of the youth below him. The sweep of the figure of the 
Virgin too is somewhat changed at Dresden. In the Darmstadt 
picture the outline of her body to the right is more convex, and 
projects more decidedly—a relic without doubt of Gothie feeling, as 
we see it also in the wings of the organ at Basle. This peculiarity 
is wanting in the later picture. 

‘It is precisely the two principal figures in the two pictures which 
differ essentially in expression. At Darmstadt there is no trace of 
that pensive expression in the Child which has given rise to such 
singular explanations ; on the contrary, he is smiling. The Virgin 
herself is wholly different. Holbein’s peculiar ideal is visible in both 
heads, but each shows that the artist proceeded to work from a certain 
individual model, which was in each case different. We miss in the 
Darmstadt picture that vision.which has stamped itself on every 
German heart as the highest and purest type of German woman- 
hood—a vision of the utmost brightness and beauty, hardly showing 
the line of eyebrow, with its charming half-closed lids, its fine pose of 
the neck, and its dimple on the chin—full of inexpressible gentleness 
and feeling. On the other hand, we have here features altogether 
of a more marked type, especially as regards the larger nose and the 
eyebrows, which are darker and stronger. The expression too differs 
in the same way, and is sterner and higher in its character. I can- 
not however at once, like Zahn, give so decided a preference to the 
Dresden Madonna. ‘The wonderful elevation of feeling in the one is 
almost as beautiful and quite as much warranted by the subject as 
the enchanting and expressive loveliness of the other. On the other 
hand, the Darmstadt picture is visibly superior in all the heads of the 
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lower group. Whoever has seen it, finds all the faces of the Dresden 
picture lifeless and hard in comparison. It is here for the first time 
that we learn to recognise the force of conviction and the thorough. 
ness of faith which inspire the Burgomaster; here for the first time 
we are able to reconcile ourselves to the somewhat plain features of 
the young maiden who kneels in front ; for in the Dresden picture 
there is something repulsive in them, whilst in that at Darmstadt they 
are actually transfigured by the glow of devotion which is shed over 
them. The mother, too, by her side, and the brother opposite, have 
far more life in the Darmstadt picture. It is with the heads in this 
last alone that the three coloured sketches, drawn from life, preserved 
in the museum at Basle, agree completely in their sharpness and re- 
finement of feeling ; and this applies to the three heads—father, 
mother, and daughter.’ (Woltmann, ss. 317-19.) 


On the other hand, Mr. W ornum says, speaking of the Dresden 
picture:— 


‘Under any circumstances it appears to me to be a copy, nota 
repetition or replica by Holbein himself; there are parts in it that 
Holbein can scarcely have painted. The differences in the two are 
great—in expression, in colouring, and in execution; there is much 
more character in the heads of the Virgin and of the Child in her 
arms, and indeed in all the heads of the Darmstadt picture ; its 
colouring is browner, and the details are everywhere more pro- 
nounced, especially in the head-dress of the daughter, and in the 
carpet; in fact it has the ordinary superiority of an original bya 
great master, over a copy by an inferior painter; the weakest part 
of the Dresden example being the head and neck of the Madonna, 
and the expression of the Child in her arms.’ (P. 166.) 


But if we understand Dr. Woltmann rightly, the Madonna 
of the Dresden picture is precisely the figure which he thinks 
Holbein executed himself, whilst he sought to soften its expres- 
sion and alter its type. He considers it likely that the artist 
made his repetition of the picture at a later date—between 
1529 and 1531 or 1532—before his second visit to England. 
The grey tone of the shadows rather confirms this conjecture; 
and it is by no means improbable that the artist may, at this 
later period, have left more to be completed by his pupils 
than he did in the original work. 

‘Each picture has its peculiar beauties and advantages. It is true 
that in that of Dresden the proportions are the better for being more 
slender, and that the Virgin’s face, entirely altered as it is, may be, 
I will not say more beautiful, but more charming. The artist, too, 
may appear at a more advanced stage of his progress; but yet in the 
end the prize undoubtedly belongs to the work at Darmstadt. Of 
two originals this is “the original,” which shows the master’s hand 
throughout, and exhibits all the freshness of a first production. For 
this reason it is the only one which possesses that complete unity and 
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that complete charm of colour which make it the brightest example 
of German art now remaining to us.’ (Woltmann, s. 323.) 

It is impossible to reconcile entirely the views of the two 
authors before us, but the conclusions of Dr. Woltmann may 
be thus summed up, and with them, so far as we are able to 
judge, we are disposed to agree :— 

Ist. Neither picture is a copy, properly so called, by another 
hand. ‘The variations are too great to admit of this supposi- 
tion, and no mere copyist would have ventured to make them. 

2nd. The Dresden picture is the later of the two; and in it 
Holbein’s own work is visible principally, if not entirely, in 
the Madonna and Child, whilst the group below was left to a 
pupil. 

3rd. The Darmstadt picture alone is executed entirely by 
the artist himself: 

The external evidence, so far as it goes, is perhaps somewhat 
in favour of the originality of the Dresden picture. It was 
bought through Algarotti in 1743 from the family Delfino in 
Venice. They got it from a banker of the name of Avogadro, 
who took it from the family of Léssert in lieu of a debt of two 
thousand sequins. Now we are told that John Léssert had 
purchased it from Le Blon, a collector, who acted as the agent 
of the queen-mother Mary de’ Medici, and that Le Blon had 
bought it in the seventeenth century from the widow or repre- 
sentatives of Iselin, into whose hands it passed from Remigius 
Fesch. Fesch’s third wife was a daughter of Anna Meyer, 
one of the persons depicted in the work itself. 

But there are difficulties in this account which Mr. Wornum 
has pointed out. If Le Blon bought it for the queen-mother 
of France, as it is said he did, it might after her death be more 
likely to turn up in Paris than at Venice or Amsterdam. Mr. 
Wornum therefore conjectures that the Dresden picture may 
have been a copy made for John Léssert or for Le Blon him- 
self. But then we must ask what artist could have made such 
acopy? To this question Mr. Wornum answers that a certain 
Giovanni Lodi, who was a good artist, copied two of the figures, 
and may have copied the whole picture. Allowing however 
that Lodi was capable of doing this, is it likely he would have 
altered the original composition, and even the expression of the 
principal figures? We think not. Dr. Woltmann, on the 
other hand, considers it probable that the later (Dresden) 
picture was a ¢ replica’ which belonged to the Meyer family, 
and descended in the female line; whilst the earlier original, 
the Darmstadt picture, remained with the Meyers, and was 
taken from Basle when the heads of the Catholic party, te 
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which they belonged, were driven into exile by the Reformers, 
Its subsequent fate remains unaccounted for. 

There is one point in connexion with this celebrated work 
in which we decidedly concur with Dr. Woltmann.  Tieck 
was, we believe, the first person who suggested that the child 
in the Virgin’s arms is not our Lord, but a sick child of the 
family whom she has taken up, whilst Christ Himself stands 
below. Mr. Ruskin has referred to this interpretation as 
‘a received tradition,’ but if it were such, not even his 
authority would induce us to accept it. In the first place, 
when the Virgin stands before us with a child in her arms, the 
burthen of proof is decidedly on those who assume that child 
to be other than Christ. In the second place, there is a sen- 
timental character about the whole theory which seems to us 
essentially modern, and wholly alien from the time and feeling 
of Holbein. ’ 

Before we enter on the consideration of Holbein’s career in 
England, it will not be improper to make a few remarks on the 
gross abuse of his name, both abroad and in this country, but 
more especially in the latter. 

‘One of the great misfortunes in art criticism is that the reputa- 
tions of secondary painters are so often absorbed by first-class names, 
to the certain injury of both.” (Wornum, p. 32.) 


This observation is exceedingly true. If an amateur indeed 
possesses an old picture for which he wants to find a name, 
and shows it to a dealer, he will probably be told it is by 
the second master in the - style to which it belongs ; but if the 
same picture finds itself in the hands of that dealer, it is more 
likely to come out as the production of the first. When a 
picture by tradition bears the name of a second-rate artist, there 
is great reason to receive such tradition as authentic, because 
there was little temptation to falsify the name. Thus Dr. 
Waagen was probably wrong when he transferred to Holbein 
Lord Bute’s Henry VIII., which is ascribed to Luke Horne- 
bolt. We have a very high respect for Dr. Waagen’s critical 
knowledge, but the readiness with which a name is sometimes 
found for pictures has led, we are told, to the currency of a 
very irreverent joke at Berlin. A travelling Englishman is 
said to have asked a German friend in that city what the great 
granite basin in front of the Picture Gallery was intended for, 
when he received the answer—‘ Oh! it is there the pictures 
‘ are baptised !’ 

Mr. Wornum says no man except Philip Wouverman ever 
had proportionally so many works of other men ascribed to 
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him, and Dr. Woltmann, in his paper on the National Portrait 
Exhibition, tells us :— 

‘ Of every nine so called Holbein pictures in the Exhibition,. 
‘there is, on an average, but one original. This proportion 
‘may be admitted for England in general, but in some places 
‘itis still less. On this occasion, it may be observed, that of 
‘the twenty-seven pictures bearing the name of Holbein in the 
‘collection at Hampton Court, only two can be considered 
‘originals, namely, the portrait of Reskemeer (Reskymer), a 
‘gentleman from Cornwall, and the likeness of Lady Vaux, 
‘which, on account of its being very much painted over, is 
‘scarcely admissible.’ (Fortnightly Review, No. xxxii. p. 186.) 

Of course the author just quoted does not include among the 
Holbeins the portraits of his parents, on which, as we have 
seen, he differs from Mr. Wornum; and he treats the heads of 
Erasmus and Froben as ‘ very inferior copies.’ Again he says 
—‘ None of the painted portraits of the King in the Exhibition 
‘js an original by Holbein; and up to this time I have never 
‘seen a genuine work by Holbein among the numerous por- 
‘traits painted in oil of Henry VIII.’ He does full justice, of 
course, to the magnificent cartoon belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire. The picture of Edward VI. (No. 172), from 
Windsor, is possibly by William Street; and the Princess 
Elizabeth (No. 247), at the age of fifteen or sixteen, must have 
been painted after Holbein’s death, and is unlike his style. 
But we are in some degree trenching on ground which we 
shall have to go over again, and we must return to our 
narrative. 

It was in the autumn of 1526 that Holbein first visited 
England; and having been introduced by Erasmus to Sir 
Thomas More, was received by him at Chelsea. This visit 
lasted till the year 1529; and it is probable that in the course 
of it he resided much in Sir Thomas’s house. At any rate, 
during this period he seems to have painted principally such 
persons as belonged to the intimate circle of his patron or were 
among his friends. 

If we begin with the portraits of Sir Thomas More himself, 
Mr. Henry Huth’s picture first claims our attention. It was 
certainly one of the first portraits painted by Holbein in this 
country, and bears the date 1527. It was purchased from the 
late Mr. Farrer, and may compete in beauty with the finest 

works of the same class by the great Italian masters. The 
best of the heads of Archbishop Warham at Lambeth, and the 
picture of him in the Louvre, are either both originals or one 
isa very fine copy of the other; and the study for the head at 
VOL. CXXV. NO. CCLVI. FF 
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Windsor is pronounced by Dr. Woltmann to be the finest of 
all the drawings there. Both the pictures are dated, and haye 
the age of the archbishop inscribed on them. Mr. Wornum 
seems on the whole to prefer the example at Lambeth to that 
in Paris. 

The Queen’s portrait of Linacre is, according to Mr. Wornun, 
more like the work of Quintin Matsys. At any rate, Linacre 
died in 1524, before Holbein’s visit to England, and this picture 
is dated 1527. The same year is inscribed on the genuine 
portrait by Sir Henry Guildford (No. 149). We will just 
observe in passing that Mr. Wornum styles him ‘ Sir Henry 
‘ Guildford, Bart.’ thus anticipating by about a century the 
existence of that title. 

Dr. Woltmann, as we have seen, mentions the portrait of 
Reskymer,* the Cornish gentleman, as one of the two genuine 
Holbeins at Hampton Court. There is a drawing of it at 
Windsor; and it was one of the artist’s earliest weeks. i in this 
country. Mr. Wornum, however, says of it, ‘it is possibly a 
. copy.’ 

The large picture of More and his family exhibited last year 
at South Kensington (No. 163) is without doubt ‘ a copy, and 
‘a very indifferent one too.’ Seven heads belonging to this 
picture are among the drawings at Windsor, and the Museum 
at Basle possesses the original sketch for the whole. This 
last is all by Holbein’s own hand that yet remains of -it. The 
complete work itself has disappeared. 

In the year 1529 Holbein returned to Basle, which was at that 
time agitated by the fiercest religious discord. There he com- 
pleted the paintings in the Rath-Haus; and it appears that he 
was absent from England more than two years, having come back 





* It is curious to inquire who Reskymer, thus immortalised as a 
very young man by Holbein, was. The family was a very old one 
in Cornwall. The place so called is in the parish of St. Mawgan in 
Meneage. Roger de Reskymer was employed in France in the 15th 
of Edward III. John Reskymer, who was sheriff for Cornwall in 
the 27th of Henry VIII, married, in 1508, Alice, the daughter of 
John Densill, serjeant-at-law, and the young man painted by Holbein 
was possibly their son, afterwards Sir John Reskymer. We doubt, 
however, whether the head in the Windsor drawing is not too old for 
a child of this marriage. He married one of the co-heiresses of the 
great family of Carminow (now extinct), well known for their con- 
test with the Scropes with reference to their armorial bearings. The 
son of Sir John Reskymer married a St. Aubyn, and the male line 
became extinct, as they had only four daughters. One of these co- 
heiresses married a Trelaw ny, and another a Vyvyan of Trelowarren. 
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hither in 1531. We have no pictures of his which bear the 
date of this last year upon them; and immediately after his 
return his countrymen, the German merchants of the Steel- 
yard, appear to have been his principal patrons. For them he 
executed, somewhere about 1532, two large ‘tempera’ works 
ofan allegorical character representing ‘ W ealth,’ and ‘ Poverty,’ 
which have long since perished. Portraits of individual mer- 
chants belonging to the Steelyard are found with the dates of 
1532 and 1533; and the finest of all them is said by Dr. Wolt- 
mann to be that of George Gyzen, painted in the former year, 
now in the Museum at Berlin. Others are at Vienna, at Bruns- 
wick, and at Windsor. Mr. Wornum almost seems to doubt 
the authenticity of the picture of Gyzen, which came from the 
Solly collection; at least he says ‘there were certainly other 
‘painters living at the time who were also quite capable of 
‘producing such a work’ (p. 260). 

One of the most important of Holbein’s works in this country 
is the large picture at Longford Castle, belonging to the year 
1533, though Dr. Woltmann prefers to it the large portrait of 
Christina, Duchess of Milan, at Arundel, which he calls the 
best production of the artist he has seen in England. The one 
at Longford is supposed to represent Sir Thomas Wyatt and 
one of his friends. The following inscription has now been 
found painted on it, ‘ Joannes Holbein, pingebat, 1533, and it 
isthus described by Mr. Wornum :— 


‘The faces of this picture are somewhat hard, but finely drawn ; 
Sir Thomas’s beard is well made out, with a few very fine lines; the 
hands are rather formal, and are not perfectly modelled; there is 
a hardness throughout in the painting of the accessories, but the 
execution is generally very perfect, though much of it must have 
been left to assistants, for the amount of labour bestowed upon this 
picture is prodigious. Some of the details, as for instance the books, 
are exceedingly elaborate. Sir Thomas Wyatt’s magnificent dress is 
admirably painted, and this figure has altogether a very grand and 
imposing effect. Unfortunately, the picture is covered in many parts 
with a dirty spoilt varnish, which requires to be removed to restore 
it to its proper effect; it was doubtless once a brilliant picture. 
There are two sketches of Sir Thomas among the Windsor drawings. 
Holbein was distinguished for a portrait of Sir Thomas Wyatt, pro- 
bably the above-described picture; for, in some funeral lines on a 
poet who died in 1541 aged only thirty-eight, Leland, in a small 
quarto printed in London in 1542, entitled Nenie in mortem Thome 
Viati Equitis incomparabilis, Joanne Lelando Antiquario autore, 
Holbein is spoken of as the greatest in his art, for some such work.’ 
(Wornum, p. 277.) 


The portraits of Derick Born at Windsor, of Henry VIII.’s 
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falconer, Robert Cheeseman at the Hague, and of a certain = 
Geryck Tybis at Vienna, belong to the same year. The first om 
of these three appears, by the address on a letter in his hand, : 
to have been a merchant of the Steelyard. No one of the a 
four miniatures of Henry VIII. in the possession of the Queen wh 
can be allowed to be executed by Holbein; and our data for r 
ascertaining the genuineness of this class of works are exceed- i: 
ingly scanty. After 1533 the artist seems rarely to haye Wi 
dated his pictures ; and no known work can be assigned to the oo 
two following years, unless it be a picture of Henry Brandon the 
belonging to “Her Majesty. " 
The Countes ss of Caledon’s portrait of Cromwell Earl of re 
Essex (No. 126, Portrait Exhibition), though a genuine pic- - 
ture, has been much injured and partly repainted. Captain oh 
Ridgway possesses another of the same statesman. A picture a 
of another of the Steelyard merchants, dated 1536, is to be oh 
found at Petworth, and the admirable portrait of Sir Richard po 
Southwell at Florence, belongs to the same year. Among the ‘ad 
undated pictures none is more conspicuous than the glorious on 
half-length of Mr. Thomas Morett, jeweller to Henry VIIL, da 
at Dresden, long ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci, and which ai 
has been called Sir Thomas More, Lodovico il Moro, Count Th 
Moretta, and Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk. This portrait : 
was in the collection of the Duke of Modena, and was thence ar 
transferred in 1746 to Dresden. Rumohr, we believe, was the ore 
first critic who asserted Holbein’s claim to the work: and the oth 
engraving of Hollar, together with the original drawing, pur- can 
chased from the Saxon Gov ernment after Mr. Woodburn’s sale, m 
establish the accuracy of his judgment. The late King of ns 
Saxony, it is said, objected to the change of name in * the p 
catalogue of the gallery, because then it would possess no + i 
Leonardo! oe 
We have no record of any payment made to Holbein as one the 
of the King’s servants until Lady Day 1538, being a payment 
for the preceding quarter; so that he was employed by the boc 
King in 1537, the year in which he painted the large picture sal; 
at Whitehall representing Henry with a figure of his father he 
and the two Queens Elizabeth of York and Jane Seymour. che 
The painting was destroyed by a fire at Whitehall in 1697: rec 
but a little copy by Van Leemputt, executed for Charles Il. par 
in 1667, was in the exhibition last year at South Kensington. dis 
If we have lost the original picture, we fortunately yet possess Ba 
the cartoon by Holbein’s hand for the figures of the two kings; thi 
and Dr. Woltmann is quite justified in saying that it was one lice 
of the most important pieces in the whole Exhibition. It is tha 
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executed with a brush in distemper in black and white—not in 
chalk—and the outline has been pricked all over for the pur- 
pose of defining the outline for the fresco. There is a vigour 
in the conception of the subject and a force in the execution 
which brings Henry personally before us. 

There is something very instructive in the reality belonging 
to works such as this and the drawings of Holbein at Windsor. 
Why are they more true to nature, and why do they call up in 
our minds the notion of life and intellect more vividly than all 
the elaborated wrinkles of Denner, or the hard though skilful 
portraits of such a man as Pompeo Battoni? There is nothing 
of illusion about the rough surface and coarse lines scratched on 
brown paper, with the high lights dashed on in body-colour or 
white chalk. The true power of art is suggestive rather than 
imitative. There must be in the eye of the artist the power to see 
what is essential, and in his hand the power to trace such lines 
as call up afresh in the spectator the image which he saw. If, 
indeed, he has these gifts, the more he finishes the better; his 
work will not lose its reality: if he has not these gifts, then no 
elaboration of details, no mechanical adherence to outward form 
or colour, and no technical ‘ bravura’ will supply their place. 
This is perhaps the true answer to the question why good 
portrait-painters are so rare. 

It is not likely that Holbein often painted the King. This 
great work was the type of most of his likenesses, and no 
other of those likenesses in the South Kensington Exhibition 
can be safely pronounced to have been executed by the great 
painter. The little picture of the Duchess Christina of Milan, 
Princess of Denmark, which was exhibited at Kensington, 
appeared to us very charming, but neither Dr. Woltmann 
nor Mr. Wornum seems to think it worthy of the master. We 
have already seen in what terms the former author speaks of 
the large picture of the same lady at Arundel Castle. 

The first payment, as we have said, which appears in the 
books of the royal household as made to Holbein was a quarter’s 
salary, at 307. per annum, at Lady Day 1538. At Midsummer 
he received a year’s salary in advance, probably because he went 
abroad. In the autumn he was at Basle, and in December he 
received 10/. for his expenses abroad on the King’s account, 
and 10/., apparently by way of a gratuity. A document has been 
discovered giving him fresh leave of absence for two years from 
Basle, and settling on him, if he returns at the expiration of 
this time, a pension of fifty florins on behalf of the city. This 
license or agreement is dated the 16th of October 1538. At 
that time Erasmus was dead, and Amerbach was the only one of 
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his former friends still living. The painter never returned to 
Basle. We know by a letter written in 1545 that Holhbein’s 
son Philip had been placed by his father as an apprentice with 
Jakob David, a goldsmith in Paris, and it is not unlikely that 
this arrangement was made by his father during his absence on 
the Continent in the previous year. 

In 1539 Holbein presented the King with a portrait of 
Prince Edward as a new-year’s gift, and Dr. Woltmann believes 
that this picture is the one in the Guelph Museum at Hanover 
—Lord Yarborough’s being a very excellent copy—a conelu- 
sion with which Mr. Wornum is disposed to agree, although he 
has seen only one of the two. Another full-length of the same 
subject belongs to the Duke of Northumberland, but it has 
been damaged. There are three drawings of the Prince in the 
Windsor collection, but the picture at Petworth represents him 
at an age when Holbein could not, as we now know, have 
painted him. 

It was in this same year that the painter was sent to 
take the portrait of Anne of Cleves, who arrived in England 
on the 27th of December, and was married in the following 
month. The miniature now belonging to Colonel Meyrick, 
which came from the collection of Mr. Barrett of Lee, has been 
reputed to be the likeness which was executed for Henry; but 
Mr. Wornum is of opinion that the portrait now in the Louvre 
has higher claims, and he strives hard to exculpate the painter 
from the charge of having misled his royal master, as he is 
commonly reported to have done. 

Mr. Wornum gives us the following account of the pictures 
of Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Surrey, and 
Queen Catherine Howard :— 

‘I am acquainted with no authenticated portrait of this queen by 
Holbein, though there is a head to which her name has been given 
among the Windsor drawings. Of the duke there is one important 
portrait, which we have in duplicate, either copied or repeated by 
Holbein; but of the earl, it is questionable whether there exists any 
picture by Holbein, though his head also is supposed to be among 
the Windsor drawings. There is a bust portrait of him at Arundel 
Castle, in cap and feather, and holding a red carnation in his left 
hand, but it shows no trace of Holbein’s art. The large full-length 
of him at Knoll, which has been ascribed to Holbein, is certainly not 
by that painter; it is distinctly dated 1546, the earl’s twenty-ninth 
year. (Wornum, p. 337.) 

Of the Duke of Norfolk’s portraits, Mr. Wornum thinks the 
one at Arundel Castel the original; whilst Dr. Woltmann 
accepts that which was exhibited (No. 165) from the Queen’s 
collection. 
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We meet with the painter’s name in a subsidy roll for the 
city of London of the year 1541, as residing in the parish of 
St. Andrew Undershaft. In the city too still remains what 
was once supposed to be one of his great works—the picture 
representing the King granting to the Barber Surgeons the 
charter of the Company. This grant was made in 1541, and 
the picture can hardly have been executed before that time. 
Van Mander reports that Holbein died without completing the 
picture ; and this is not improbable, for he did not live long 
afterwards, having died in 1543. Pepys went tosee it in 1668, 
‘thinking to have bought it, by the help of Mr. Pierce, for a 
‘little money. I did think to give 200/. for it, being said to 
‘be worth 1000/., but it is so spoiled that I have no mind to it, 
‘and is not pleasant, though a good picture.’ 

We will quote what Dr. Woltmann says after twice examin- 
ing this work :— 

‘Holbein certainly painted no more of this picture than the 
‘outline of the whole composition and the faces of several 
‘members of the company from life, in the order in which they 
‘respectively sat to him. None of the heads are in their 
‘original state, but many of them have nevertheless a very 
‘splendid effect; as, for instance, immediately to the right of 
‘the king, the old and venerable W. Chambers, whose head 
‘ exactly corresponds with his portrait in the Belvedere Gallery 
‘at Vienna; then, to the left of the king, Aylef, whose head 
‘seems to be the best of all. Next there is Harman, a very 
‘lively face with a flat nose, and behind him Monforde, a full 
‘beardless face, which bears a striking resemblance to that of 
‘Dr. Martin Luther. The other faces—for instance, that of 
‘ Sir William Butts,* next to Chambers—are too much injured 
‘to pass any judgment upon them. A second row of six heads 
‘is most decidedly of a later period. There is not a touch of 
‘ Holbein’s pencil in them. ‘They are wretchedly drawn, not 
‘one chin is correct, and the colour is a bias eaaeibene 





* The reader will no doubt re saosin the portraits of Sir William 
and Lady Butts in the National Portrait Exhibition of last year, 
belonging to Mr. W. Pole Carew. We are happy to say that since 
that exhibition closed these portraits have been carefully treated under 
the eye of Mr. Richmond. Dr. Butts, although injured, after the 
removal of some restoration bears a very different aspect from what 
he wore previously. The lady’s portrait was in a far better state, 
but the backgrounds of both had been twice painted over. In their 
present condition both heads rank among the first examples of 
Holbein’s work in this country, although one has suffered much more 
than the other. 
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‘compound. Henry’s face is painted over; originally it may 
* possibly have been painted by Holbein. "But the figure of 
‘ the king is certainly not by him. 

‘ The state of the picture does not give us a very favourable 
‘ idea of the taste of the members of the company, who allowed 
‘ Holbein’s unfinished work to be so barbarously injured. A 
‘ dauber finished the picture, and he has not even spared the 
‘ parts painted by Holbein himself. The whole background is 
‘ covered with very rudely painted fruits and flowers of a much 
‘later time.’ (Fortnightly Review, No. xxxii. pp. 165-6.) 

Mr. Wornum’s judgment on this subject does not differ sub- 
stantially from that of the German connoisseur. 

The picture also exhibited of Edward VI. presenting the 
charters of Christ’s, Bridewell, and St. Thomas’s hospitals i in 
1552, represents an event which took place after Holbein’s 
death, and is in itself a very indifferent work; nor can the 
large picture at Hampton Court of Henry VIII., his queen, 
Prince Edward, the two princesses, with a fool on one side 
and a waiting-woman on the other, be acknowledged as a pro- 
duction of his pencil. 

We fear that we have already exhausted the patience of our 
readers by the notice of so many single pictures, but the life of 
an artist is traced and illustrated by his works. We have thus 
left ourselves no space for considering this great master’s ex- 
cellence as shown in his drawings, or in his designs for archi- 
tecture and for goldsmiths’ work, in all of which he excelled. 
The British Museum and the Queen’s collection afford abundant 
materials for seeing what he was in these departments of art. 

It was commonly supposed that Holbein died in London, of 
the plague, at the age of fifty-six, in the year 1554. This is 
the account given by Van Mander, and it is repeated by 
Sandrart. But the discov ery in the Registry of the Com- 
missary of London of his w ill, dated the 7th of October 1543, 
and proved on the 29th of Nov ember in that year, establishes 
the time of his death beyond all reasonable doubt, and cuts off 
the pretensions of a mass of pictures, which, from the age of 
the persons portrayed, or the date they bear, must have “been 
executed by others. 

We quite agree with Mr. Wornum in thinking—as we clearly 
see he does think, although he is too courteous ‘expressly to say 
so—that Mr. Redgrave’s* doubts as to the identity of Hans 
Holbein the testator of 1543 and Hans Holbein the painter rare 
simply absurd. In the will he is spoken of as ‘ servaunte to the 


* See Preface to Catalogue of National Portrait E xhibition, p. Vv. 
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« King’s Majestie,’ and as living in the parish of St. Andrew 
Undershaft. We know of no other Holbein; his name does not 
occur afterwards in the household accounts; and we learn be- 
sides, from a document discovered by Herr His-Heusler at Basle, 
that he was dead before 1545, for he is spoken of as ‘ wylandt 
‘Hansen Holbein seligen.’ This occurs in the letter from Adel- 
berg Meyer, the burgomaster of Basle, to Jakob David, the 
goldsmith at Paris, in relation to Philip Holbein the painter’s 
son. 

One word more with reference to Mr. Wornum’s book. We 
cannot say that it is very well written or well arranged, but 
we can recommend it as a careful and instructive volume to 
all lovers of art. At any rate we must express our gratification 
at finding an officer connected with our National Gallery who has 
atonce the industry and the knowledge requisite for producing 
such awork. We feel that the nation derives a double advan- 
tage from the employment of Mr. Wornum, when his energies 
are devoted to a faithful discharge of the duties of his office, 
and his leisure is given up to literary labours closely connected 
with those-duties. 


Art. VI.— The Church and the World. Essays on Questions 
of the Day. Edited by the Rey. Orspy Surpiey, B.A. 
1866. 


URING the last eighteen years we have witnessed within 
the Church of England three tremendous conflicts of 
opinion. Within that sacred circle— 
‘Thrice did the indignant nations league their might— 
Thrice the red darkness of the battle’s night 
Shrouded the recreant terror of their flight.’ 


The first of these was the endeavour of the High Church party 
to suppress the ‘ Evangelical’ school in the struggle between 
the now octogenarian Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Gorham, 
The second was the combination of those two parties in the 
struggle to suppress the ‘ Liberal’ theologians as represented 
in‘ Essays and Reviews.’ The third is the war now carried 
on between a large section of the High Church party and 
their opponents on the subject of Ritualism. On the general 
position which the rulers of the Church of England ought to 
assume in struggles of this nature, we have already expressed 
ourselves in regard to the two former contests, in language 


® 5 . . . 7 
which we cannot hope to strengthen, which, in the main drift 
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of the argument, we see no cause to modify, and which has 
been amply justified by the events. 

We declared of the Gorham controversy that it was one 
which could be fairly discussed within the limits of the National 
Church; that it referred to doctrines on which the Universal 
Church in its Creeds or Councils had never expressed any 
opinion; and that the interest excited by it was in its very 
nature illusory and transitory.* We declared of the contest on 
Biblical Inspiration,f and on the duration of Future Punish- 
ment, that this also, though touching matters of far deeper 
moment, belonged to the range of questions which neither 
Creed nor Council in ancient times, nor the Church of England 
in its formularies, had ever defined; and that, although the 
subjects discussed were of undying interest, yet the infinitely 
varying shades of opinion with which they are connected would 
render any decision upon them at once needless and futile. In 
both these cases our predictions were entirely verified. The 
Gorham controversy is now amongst the things of the past, 
The old lion of Exeter very soon lay down in peace with the 
lamb of Brampford Speke. The leader of the High Church 
party has since—it is true, for polemical purposes—entered 
into an alliance with the most violent journal of the school 
which he had then denounced as denying an article of the faith. 
The Essay and Review controversy, though still smouldering, 
yet ceases to enkindle the theological mind into fury. Well- 
known prelates have openly avowed the views of Biblical In- 
spiration which the 11,000 clergy denounced as subversive of 
the faith. The hope of a limited duration of Future Punish- 
mentt has found an accepted place in the volume which we 
have placed at the head of our article as the organ of the 
extreme High Church party. 

We now approach the third struggle, which is occupying the 
public mind at present. There are several respects in which 
this differs from the others. It is the revival of a contest which 
has been twice or thrice before raised in the Church of England. 
It is the revival of the contest of Laud against the Puritans; 
we may perhaps say, of the Nonjurors against the Latitudi- 
narians; certainly, of the leaders of the Oxford Tracts against 
the mass of their fellow-churchmen in 1834-45. It differs also, 
down to the present moment, in this point, that the contending 








* «The Gorham Controversy,’ Ed. Rev., July 1850. ‘ 
+ ‘Essays and Reviews,’ Ed. Rev., April 1861. ‘ Three Pastorals, 
Ed. Rev., July 1863. 
¢ Church and World, p. 240. 
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parties have not yet come to a pitched battle in a court of law; 
and that each, to a certain degree, keeps the other at bay by 
the threat of internecine retaliation. 

In this pause, we may without impropriety descend once 
more into the arena, and give, as far as our limits allow, a 
calm survey of the main controversy. We would at the outset 
maintain that, on the whole, the true policy of the Church and 
State in this contest, as in those which preceded it, is to grant 
a complete toleration to the recalcitrant party, so far as is com- 
patible with the practical unity of our ecclesiastical and paro- 
chial system. We shall see, as we advance, that in advocating 
the toleration of the opinions and practices in question, we are 
putting our principle to the severest test of which it is capable. 
We will also point out the limits which are necessary to render 
that toleration safe even for those whom it is intended to in- 
clude. But the value of the principle is so indispensable to a 
National Church everywhere—above all to a Church whose 
historical origin is so fraught with compromise and comprehen- 
sion as ours—-that we gladly take this opportunity of once more 
asserting’ it in the broadest form which, perhaps, it has ever 
assumed in these pages. 

The very fact, however, of advocating this legal toleration 
makes it more incumbent on those who deprecate the progress 
of such views to point out by the fair arguments of reason and 
fact their nature, their tendencies, and their dangers. 

I. We have said that the Ritualistic development of the 
present day is a revival of the movements of Laud in the 
seventeenth century, and of Dr. Newman thirty years ago. 
But it has peculiarities of its own which enable us to con- 
sider it apart from them. In the precise form which gives 
it the name of ‘ Ritualist,’* it is of sudden growth—the work 
almost of the last three years—a phenomenon which has 
taken the nation and Church by surprise. At once in a hun- 
dred or more churches (so we are told) appeared coloured 
vestments; candles lighted during the Communion in the 
morning, and during the Magnificat in the afternoon; a new 
liturgy interpolated into that established by law ; prostrations, 











* We have adopted this name, both because it is the one usually 
adopted, and because it is accepted by the party to whom it is 
applied. But in itself it is as little appropriate as such designations 
usually are. ‘A Ritualist’ is, properly speaking, one who has pro- 
foundly studied the origin and history of ancient rites, such as 
Mabillon, Martene, Bingham, and Augusti. There are, perhaps, few 
to whom the term thus limited would be less suitable than most of 
the school who are now so called. 
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genuflexions, elevations, never before seen; the transformation 
of the worship of the Church of England into a likeness of that 
of the Church of Rome so exact as to deceive Roman Catholics 
themselves into the momentary belief that they were in their 
own places of worship. In asking the causes of this rapid 
efflorescence, we must distinguish between two perfectly dis 
tinct influences. One of these is permanent, and, with certain 
limitations, if not laudable, at any rate approved by many rea- 
sonable persons of all classes of opinion. The other is local, 
temporary, and also, with certain limitations, if not absolutely 
mischievous, yet repugnant to the feelings and the sense of the 
great mass of educated men in civilised Christendom at home 
and abroad. 

The permanent influence is to be found in the vast wave 
of antiquarian, artistic, architectural, romantic sentiment which 
has passed over the whole of Europe, as a reaction partly 
against the French Revolution, but partly also against the 
false taste of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which the Revolution overthrew. It appeared in the re- 
vival, headed by the Quaker Rickman, of the feeling for 
Gothic architecture, which had in the previous ages entirely 
died out of the heart and mind of Europe. It appeared in the 
Roman Catholic Church through the protests made by such 
men as Pugin and Montalembert in favour of the medieval 
style against the Pagan classical structures of St. Peter’s and 
St. John Lateran. It appeared in the Oriental Chureh 
through the reverence which, under Philaret, the venerable 
metropolitan of Moscow, has everywhere drawn back the sym- 
pathy of the Russian clergy and laity from the innovations 
of Peter and Catherine to the older Byzantine forms of Ivan III. 
It appeared in France in the passion for Restoration which, 
beginning under Louis Philippe, has, almost to excess, been 
rehabilitating every monument of antiquity even in that most 
changeful of nations—the princely Castle of Blois, the Holy 
Chapel of St. Louis, the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and the 
Abbey of St. Denis. It appeared in England in the growth 
of a hundred archeological societies, in the rise of thousands 
of churches, in the reproduction, such as would have caused 
a shudder in our Stuart or Georgian ancestors, of the style 
of Henry VII.’s Chapel throughout the modern Palace of 
Westminster—in the awakening of popular interest in our 
cathedrals, in the special services which fill their naves, in the 
decent celebration of parochial worship, where once all was 
squalor and neglect. It appears even more strikingly in the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Glasgow Cathedral has 
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been adorned with stained windows, which we discussed in 
our last Number.* The organ—once, with its 666 pipes, 
believed to be the Beast of the Apocalypse—-has fought: 
its way through more than one Presbytery, and is only 
waiting for a convenient season to utter its prelatical blast. 
A liturgy has actually been introduced into the Greyfriars’ 
Church of Edinburgh, which witnessed the original adoption 
of the Solemn League and Covenant. Even the Free Church 
—the modern exaggeration of old Presbyterianism—has per- 
mitted the growth of churches conspicuous by the fantasy of 
medieval architecture. The Nonconformist chapels of England 
have followed in the wake, and vast Independent congregations 
now meet within buildings which their forefathers would have 
regarded only as the fit shrines of apostasy and idolatry. So 
far as the rise of Ritualism is an eddy of this wide advancing 
tide of public feeling, it is not only not the triumph of any 
particular section of the Church, but it acquires a theological 
significance exactly the opposite of that which its chief advocates 
maintain. When the Ritualists claim all the phenomena of 
which we have been speaking as on their side, they merge 
themselves in the great secular movement which they seem to: 
deprecate, they become allies of those whom in purely ecclesi-- 
astical matters they love to denounce. ‘The true antagonist 
to Art and Archeology is Puritanism, not Rationalism.t The 
Iconoclast and the Fetichist are often swayed by the same 
superstition. ‘The arch-ritualist of Scotland (Dr. Lee) is the 
bold and able leader of Free-thought in every direction. It is 
with him, and the like of him, that the Ritualists, if they move 
from their peculiar theological basis to claim a wider sympathy, 
have to shake hands and move onwards. 

There is only one qualification to be made which modifies 
the connexion of this general ‘historical movement with the 
externals of Christian worship. If, on the one hand, it be true 
that the love of beauty and of antiquity belongs to the more 
free and generous part of the development of the nineteenth 
century, it must also be admitted that amongst all educated 
men there is an increasing sense of the solemnity and grace of 


* See the vindication of this restoration on Presbyterian principles 
advocated in the *‘ Pastoral Addresses’ of the late lamented Dr. John 
Robertson, minister of the Cathedral of Glasgow—an excellent 
volume, which, if the style had been equal to the matter, would have 
entitled their author to a place amongst the theological writers of 
the age. 

¢ This is admirably put in Dean Milman’s ‘ History of Latin 
‘Christianity,’ in speaking of the Iconoclastic Controversy. 
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simplicity in all public ceremonials—an increasing impatience P: 
of anything which distracts the attention from the inward to sel 
the outward in matters of real importance. Pearls and gold, wi 
drapery and tinsel, are more and more regarded as essentially Tl 
‘ barbaric.’ The very word ‘ theatrical ’ as : applied to anything ins 
serious is a term of disparagement. The stage effects and th 
scenery of the drama, which were originally copied from the 00! 
pageants of real life, have outrun their originals, and made it ‘t 
extremely difficult to carry on any gorgeous ceremonial with- th 
out provoking an unseemly comparison with tragic and comic Pr 
exhibitions. Itis a characteristic story told of M.de Tocqueville, El 
that when standing on the steps of the throne at one of the ye 
august occasions of the Opening of Parliament, he watched in the 
silence the gathering of the Peers in their scarlet robes, the aw 
entrance of the Ministers in their official uniforms, the appear- pre 
ance of the Sovereign in royal magnificence, and then, when he su 
beheld the Commons rushing to the bar in their plain, unadorned, wh 
rough, everyday dress, he ~ exclaimed ‘ Voila le Maitre. He a | 
saw that the day was come in the nation, as in a household, the 
when it is the servants only who appear in livery, whilst the cht 
real Master stands above formalities. The sentiment implied out 
in this saying is the real cause of the alienation, in educated tio 
and philosophical minds, from external show, even when not Teg 
associated with doctrines or ideas repugnant to them. And in sp 
this respect the general antiquarian taste of the time, whilst | 
fostering an appreciation of architecture and a love of historical the 
associations, is often found to be a positive check on cere- ‘ 
monialism or credulity in religion. No one is a more decided wh 
enemy to legend and superstition, because no one knows more bei 
about them, than a profound archeologist. No one is more thr 
apt to think simplicity the beauty of holiness than a man who det 
enters most thoroughly into the glory of art. I 
We are led to make these preliminary remarks, not only alls 
because of their bearing on the general question, but because had 
of their special connexion with one part of the controversy, tov 
which has assumed, in our judgment, a very disproportionate Eliz 
importance—that of the Vestments. Hou 
One reason of this exaggerated importanc e, doubtless, has , 
been the extraordinary legal entanglement in which it has deel 
been involved. The Ritualists, as is well known, defend them- an 
selyes—with a characteristic and audacious defiance of their = 
own principles—against the united voice of all the bishops and at it 
of ‘both Houses of Convoci ation, by appealing to an Act* of had 
* The Act of U niformity, i in ‘Charles IL’s ; time, had no doubt the te 
consent of the bishops, and the Prayer-book incorporated with it 
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Parliament passed in the reign of Elizabeth, without the con- 
sent of any bishop or of either House of Convocation. We 
will not go at length into the mysteries of this enactment. 
The main features of its history are, however, curious and 
instructive. It represented first the suspended judgment of 
the Reformers of Edward VI., just on the eve of making the 
complete breach between the new and old ceremonial, ‘the 
‘torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.’ It was abolished by 
their maturer judgment, when they published their revised 
Prayer-book a few years afterwards. It was revived under 
Elizabeth, when she, equally with the statesmen of the first 
years of her brother, halted between two opinions—but with 
the express precaution that it was merely provisional, and 
awaiting her further royal pleasure. That pleasure was ex- 
pressed in her own reign by advertisements, and in her 
suecessor’s reign by canons, both tinder royal authority (at a time 
when royal authority reached far more nearly to the level of 
a law than has been the case since)—prohibiting the use of 
these vestments anywhere except in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches. . The Act so revived was finally adopted, but with- 
out this precaution, by the statesmen and bishops of the Restora- 
tion—a proceeding which, as they never acted upon it, must be 
regarded as only one other additional instance of the perfidious 
spirit with which they met the demands* of the Nonconformists 
—insulting where they could not wound, entrapping them where 
they dared not openly oppose them. 

Such is the Act—unquestionably the letter of the law—on 
which the use of these vestments depends; how far capable of 
being sustained against the uniform usage of the Church for 
three centuries to the contrary, we gladly leave to lawyers to 
determine. 

But, apart from the legal question, the controversy has an 





had the approval of Convocation ; but ‘ the authority of Parliament,’ 
towhich the celebrated rubric refers, depends virtually on the Act of 
Elizabeth, which was passed only by the Temporal Peers and the 
House of Commons, without reference to Convocation. 

* Other instances of this policy are well known. . When the 
declaration of the unfeigned assent and consent to the use of the 
Prayer-book, was couched in the form of assent to all and every- 
thing contained, &c., it was done in the hope that the Nonconformists, 
not knowing the object of the Declaration, might more easily stumble 
at it. When the words in the marriage service, ‘I thee worship, 
had been by common consent changed to ‘I thee honour,’ the words 
offensive to the Puritans were retained by the mere insolence of 
carelessness. 
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interest of its own which deserves a few moments’ attention, 
The use or disuse of these coloured vestments is often treated 
by both sides as if it was the turning question between a true 
and a false Church; the signs to one party of the only Ca- 
tholic worship, to the other, of ‘ the workshops of Satan.’ We 
venture to say that, with the exception of one aspect, on which 
we will dwell presently, there is not in the whole course of 
ecclesiastical usage a ceremonial practice more absolutely void 
of all theological significance. Look at the origin of these 
vestments. Both their supporters and their opponents regard 
them as sacerdotal garments, symbolical of we know not what 
mysterious meanings. Even Milton spoke of them as bor- 
rowed from the Flamen’s vestry and Aaron’s wardrobe. What 
is the actual case? They have not the slightest tincture of 
Flamen or priest in their whole descent. They are the dresses 
of the Syrian peasant or the Roman gentleman, retained by 
the clergy when they had been left off by the rest of society ; 
just as the bishops long preserved the last relics of the flowing 
wigs of the time of Charles IT., as the Blue-coat boys recall the 
common dress of children under Edward VI., as Quakers 
maintain the sober costume of the Commonwealth, as a clergy- 
man’s bands, which have been regarded as symbolical of the 
Cloven Tongues, of the two Testaments, of the two Tables of 
the Law, are but the remains of the turned-down collars of the 
time of James I. Their very names bear witness to the fact 
that there was originally no outward distinction whatever 
between clergy and laity. They thus strike, if they have any 
historical significance at all, at the root of the vast hierarchical 
system, of which they are now made the badges and ornaments. 
The ‘alb’ is but the white shirt or tunic, still kept up in the 
white dress of the Pope, which used to be worn by every peasant 
next his skin,* and in southern countries was often his only 
garment. A variety of it, introduced by the Emperors Com- 
modus and Heliogabalus, with long sleeves, was, from the 
country whence they brought it,t called the Dalmatica. The 
‘ pall’ is the pallium, the woollen cloak, generally the mark of 
philosophers, wrapped round the shirt like a plaid or shawl. 
The overceat, in the days of the Roman Empire as in ours, 
was constantly changing its fashion and its name; and the 
slang designations by which it was known have been perpe- 
tuated in the ecclesiastical vocabulary and are now used with 
bated breath, as if speaking of things too sacred to be men- 


* Tertullian (Spect. c. 23). Clemens. Alex. (Pedag. iii. 8.) 
+ Bingham, Book vi. §§ 4, 18-20. 
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tioned. One such overcoat was the cape or cope, also called 
pluviale, the ‘ waterproof.’ Another was the chasuble, or casula, 
‘the little house,’* as the Roman labourer called the smock 
frock in which he shut himself up when out at work in bad 
weather. Another was the caracalla, or caraca, or casaca, 
‘the cassock,’ t brought by the Emperor who derived his own 
surname from it, when he introduced it from France. The 
‘surplice’ is the barbarous garment, the ‘ over-fur’ (superpel- 
licium), t only used in the North, where it was drawn over the 
skins of beasts in which our German and Celtic ancestors were 
clothed. It was the common garb—‘ the white coat’ (cotta 
candens)—worn by the regular clergy not only in church, 
but in ordinary life. In the oldest Roman mosaic, that in the 
church of Sta. Pudentiana, of the fourth century, the Apostles 
are represented in the common classical costume of the age. 
No thought had entered the mind of the Church, even at that 
time, of investing even the most sacred personages with any 
other than ordinary dresses. 

In like manner, when we pass from the first origin of these 
vestments, to their retention by the Reformers of the English 
Church, although they had lost this primitive character, they 
were still merely kept up for decency or for comeliness. These 
reasons alone are advanced as the grounds for the use of the 
surplice, and the ‘ decent cope’ in cathedrals is to be confined 
to the ‘principal minister’ of the chapter at the Communion. 
Ifit was extended further by custom, it was merely for the 
sake of additional splendour. So the Dean and Prebendaries 
of Westminster Abbey have at the coronations always worn 
copes, not to symbolise any particular office or part of the 
service, but to be in harmony with the general magnificence 
of the procession. So Archbishop Williams dressed up in 
copes, not merely the officiating ministers, but all the ‘ quire 
men,’ lay as well as clerical, in order to increase the pomp of 
the reception of the French ambassadors. 

The bishops immediately before the Reformation wore copes 
not only in their episcopal ministrations, but in Parliament. 
The episcopal ‘ rochet’ is simply ‘a little coat’ (rocket) worn 
by the bishops at that time on all occasions, except when they 
went out hunting (nist cum venantur ); § and the satin ‘ chimere’ 


* Facciolati, in voce Cucullatus. The same metaphor appears in 
our word ‘coat,’ which is the medieval ‘ cotta,’ equally used for a 
. ’ » &” 
‘coat,’ and a ‘cot,’ or ‘cottage.’ 
t Bingham, book vi. §§ 4, 20. 
t Ducange in voce. 
VOL. CXXV. NO. CCLVI. 
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is the loose gown or scarf, ‘ the light cymar’ worn by ladies, or 
by persons of quality in riding.* 
if, by some unlucky chance, the fashion of these red and 
green garments should spread, there is no obstacle, in prine iple, 
to their adoption by the most latitudinarian or the most Puritan 
of our divines. Nay, even in the High Church party itself, 
we have seen how rapidly such badges change their me: uning, 
The surplice, for which twenty, or even ten years ago, clergy- 
men were willing to endanger the peace of their neighbourhood 
and the welfare of their parishes, is now by the representatives 
of the very same party denounced as ‘a white frock ’—‘a rag 
‘ of Protestantism.’ Nor is this change of feeling confined to 
the upholders of ritualism. After one of the w ell-known dis- 
turbances in St. George’s-in-the-East, an old woman was 
observed straining her eyes to see what colour would be wom 
by the new clergyman when he emerged from the vestry. At last 
on his appearance in the usual preaching-gown, she burst into 
tears, and exclaimed, ‘Thank God, it is black!’ Had the 
same good old creature lived to our days, she might have been 
disposed, even at the sight of the common surplic e, to exclaim, 
‘ Thank God, it is white !’ 

Therefore we repeat that any legislation on these affairs of 
millinery, however necessary it may at last become in order 
to clear up the ambiguity of a law left by its treacherous 
framers in designed obscurity, will touch but a very small part 
of the matter. These garments, it is true, have been made sym- 
bolical of doctrines and practices with which they have no 
connexion; but the doctrines and the practices will remain 
even if the garments are removed, just as the doctrines and the 
practices might perish even if the garments were retained. 

II. But the real mischief of these practices lies quite in 
another direction ; and we are anxious that the public attention 
should be fixed on the issues of true importance, and not on 
trivialities which shift with every wind of fashion. 

The first of these evils arises when, whether by arraying 
themselves in unusual colours or by any other startling inno- 

vation, the clergy fly in the face of constituted authorities 
or of their congregations. This is an evil which in point of 
fact might arise equally from either of the two main sections of 
the ecclesiastical world. A Puritan clergyman might create a 
disorder by suddenly wearing a black gown, when “his congre- 
gation had been accustomed to a surplice; or by removing “the 
communion-table, in strict conformity w ith the rubric, from the 


* Archeol. xxx. 17, 
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chancel into the body of the church in accordance with the 
undoubted law of the church, and with its unquestioned practice 
from Ridley to Laud. But it has rarely been by this school 
of the clergy that the episcopal authority has been set at 
nought. It has been reserved for those by whom the bishops 
are professedly regarded as the successors of the Apostles, as 
the one evidence of a true Church, to treat them with a con- 
tempt and a defiance which in no other profession of men 
would be tolerated from inferiors to superiors. No dissenter, 
no presbyterian, has ever lavished on the episcopal order 
fouler language than that which is weekly poured forth by the 
organs of the Ritualist party against those whom they theo- 
retically regard as the oracles of the Christian Church. And 
in like manner, though less frequently, the congregations, or 
the leading persons in the congregations, are equally ignored, 
when their wishes come into conflict with the desire of the 
clergyman, perhaps instigated by a few hotheaded youths from 
his own or other parishes, to introduce ceremonies which can- 
not by any possibility be edifying except. to those who sym- 
pathise with them. - 

To what results this has led, on more than one occasion, it is 
needless to remind our readers. The scenes at St. George’s-in- 
the-East are still fresh in the recollection of many. The vast 
church, crowded to the roof with a congregation, not of wor- 
shippers, but of furious zealots, trying to thunder down the 
chanting of the liturgy by their own responses ; every allusion 
in the prayers or lessons which could be construed into a con- 
demnation of idolatry received with a round of coughing, as the 
mark of their sincere approbation; the clergy and choristers 
vainly striving to carry on the service, under the protection of 
policemen, within the chancel rails, ‘like mice in a cage, 
‘surrounded by an army of starved cats,—to use the graphic 
expression of an eye-witness—the very same congregation, at a 
simpler service afterwards, falling at once into the attitude of 
devotion and attention—furnished lessons of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, if full of scandal, yet full also of instruction. 

Doubtless several causes combined to produce.the result in 
that particular case: the ruffianly neighbourhood, the presence 
of a polemical lecturer, the singular convenience of the churth 
for the strategics of the escalading party, perhaps the inade- 
quacy of the law, or the indifference of its administrators. 
But still the original cause was the intrusion of a novel rite in a 
parish unprepared to receive it. To such a state of anarchy 
could a congregation, in itself respectable, be reduced by the 
pertinacious adherence of a clergyman, in other respects amiable, 
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sensible, and conciliatory, to the colour of a vestment, or the 
intonation of a voice. Whenever such a collision occurs, the 
authority of law, whether through the bishop or the legislature, 
should intervene—not on account of the ceremony itself in 
question —but to suppress an enormous scandal, to protect a 
congregation whose legal rights are outraged by one who was 
appointed to serve them as the minister and representative of 
order, to check a breach of the first maxims of Christian faith, 
charity and wisdom. We are not disposed to overstate the 
extent to which episcopal authority should be strained. In 
matters of opinion, a bishop is a man and nothing more. The 
value of his sentiments depends on the weight of character, 
learning, or genius which he brings to his high office, or 
which his high office evokes. But in matters of discipline, if 
in anything, he has a claim to be heard. In no other profes- 
sion would the advice of a commanding-officer be disregarded 
by his inferiors in matters of mere external observance; and 
where, as in the cases supposed, the disobedience threatens the 
peace and safety of a parish, it deserves the strongest repro- 
bation. 

III. But, in fact, this insubordination against bishops— 
this contempt of the rights of parish and congregation (where 
it exists)—is in itself part of the still larger peril, of which 
Ritualism is but a very superficial development, which may 
exist equally without cope or chasuble, and which throws these 
lesser follies wholly into the shade. In entering here on the 
real danger of the ecclesiastical movement of our day, we would 
call attention once more to the fact that, whilst it might be 
possible to restrain the mere ceremonial extravagances by ad- 
ditional legal penalties, this vaster mischief is one which legal 
enactments can hardly reach, or reach only through remedies 
which would be worse than the evils. 

It is our hope that by clearly stating what those evils are we 
may render some service in awakening the more moderate ad- 
herents of this system to the perils of the course to which they 
give their sanction, and which, by the pressure of more 
astute politicians above them, and of more vehement partisans 
behind them, hurries them on, in spite of themselves, to excesses 
which in heart they deprecate, whilst in act they encourage. 

There are many who would regard the conscious imitation 
of anything that relates to the Church of Rome one of the 
foremost offences of the Ritualistic party. The fact is un- 
doubted. The coloured vestments are evidently adopted, not 
because of their antiquity—for their first origin, as we have 
seen, is significant of no doctrine whatever—but simply because 
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they are Roman. It would appear that the Thirty-nine Articles 
are repudiated, the title of Protestant rejected, and the great 
name of Luther disparaged, not so much from any fixed con- 
viction on the subjects themselves, as because these stand as 
bulwarks or barriers between the mass of Englishmen and the 
Church of the Pope. But it is not on this account that the 
attitude of this party is open to grave objection. Approxi- 
mation to Rome, or to any other Church than our own, is not 
of itself an evil. The doctrine that the Pope is Antichrist is 
indeed held by some Protestant fanatics to be the article of 
a falling or a standing Church, but this is not the position 
either of the Church of England or of any large number of 
educated men. The letter of the Thirty-nine Articles has 
broken down on so many other points, that we would not deal 
harshly even with those who thus cast off at least one-third of 
the doctrines which the Articles were designed to enforce. They 
claim a latitude for themselves which they constantly refuse to 
others. Let them have it. But what is offensive to common 
sense—-what vitiates the position of men otherwise estimable— 
is the ‘painful striving after a system which they have not, and 
which they try to grasp by seizing the shadow when they know 
that they cannot enjoy the substance. To Roman Catholics 
themselves the attempt appears ludicrous. The walls of the 
Vatican resound with laughter at the reports which penetrate 
thither of the mimicry of rites which are natural to them, but 
which they feel must be artificial to others. There is no doubt 
a strain on every honest mind in bearing the immense weight 
of the traditional hereditary system of the Roman Catholic 
Church; but the strain is far greater when this weight is self- 
imposed—when some of the most startling forms of its worship 
are not merely accepted as parts of an ancient whole, but are 
dragged out into disproportionate prominence by the fancy of 
individual minds. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the Ritualist school that ‘ no 
‘public worship is really deserving of the name unless it be 
‘histrionic.’* But surely they themselves would acknowledge 


* ¢Church and World,’ p. 87. A few words should be devoted to 
this work, which, we presume, is to be regarded as the organ of the 
Ritualist school. It is a volume of very unequal interest, composed 
on the principle of ‘ Essays and Reviews ;’ that is, of a collection of 
Essays on kindred subjects, ‘written independently of one another,’ 
and ‘by authors responsible only for the statements contained in 
‘their own contributions.’ It would be the height of injustice in 
this case, as in that of which this is a copy, to ascribe to each of the 
writers the opinions of all the others, and therefore it was an act of 
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that in worship, as in other parts of the religious life, some 
deference is due to the literal sense of the contrary maxim, 
* Beware of hypocrisy’ (i7roxpiois), that is, ‘of acting a part.’ 
And this ‘ histrionic’ or ‘hypocritical’ element (whether we 
take the Latin or the Greek word) becomes doubly question- 
able in proportion as the part enacted is remote from ourselves, 
We do not deny that in every kind of ritual a divergence 
must often exist between the earthly feelings of the worshipper 
and the unearthly language in which all our devotion must be 
expressed. But this divergence between form and reality is 
increased beyond all proportion when the minister is not only 
assuming gestures, dresses, and words which are in themselves 
more or less theatrical, but when those forms and frames of 
thought are consciously borrowed from another society to which 
he does not belong. Sir Walter Scott used to tell with much 
zest a story of a man who tried to frighten his friend by 
encountering him at midnight on a lonely spot which was 
supposed to be the resort of a ghostly visitant. He took his 
seat on the haunted stone wrapt in a long white sheet. 
Presently, to his horror, the real ghost appeared, and sat down 
beside him, with the ominous ejaculation, ‘You are a ghost, 
‘and I am a ghost; let us come closer and closer together,’ 
And closer and closer the ghost pressed, till the sham ghost, 
overcome with terror, fainted away. This, we fear, is the fate 
which awaits the Ritualist imitators of the Church of Rome. 
That mighty ghost—‘ the ghost of the deceased Roman Empire’ 
—the ghost of the dead middle ages——will press closer and 
closer to our poor dressed-up ghost, till the greater absorbs the 
lesser or deprives it, by mere juxtaposition, of any true spiritual 
life. We would, in all sincerity, submit to those who adopt this 
histrionic worship and theology, that there is, in the very atti- 
tude which they assume, a fantastic show of religion, extremely 
difficult to combine with its inward reality. If one out of twenty 
is able to unite it with devotional fervour and practical activity, 





unnecessary prudence when one of the contributors, finding that 
the book awakened an unexpected clamour, withdrew from his place 
in the volume. In one curious respect the fate of the book has 
differed from that of its predecessor. The Essays on the ‘Church 
‘and the World’ were, unlike the ‘Essays and Reviews,’ presented 
to the Upper House of Convocation by an eminent Prelate, who 
‘ took it for granted that it would be interesting to the House,’ and 
so offered it for acceptance even without opening its cover. Since 
that time the same Prelate has explained that it was received by the 
House on the same principle, ‘that the Jesuits’ tibrary was the most 
* perfect repository of all heretical books in the world.’ 
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there must be nineteen out of twenty who are in danger of 
losing all sense of the great things of life in the punctilious 
and religious observance of practices which, not being natural, 
can only be retained in the mind by an effort, to say the least, 
exceedingly unwholesome. 

IV. Connected with this part of the development is the view 
of the Sacrament of the Eucharist, which is made by the Ritu- 
alists the centre of their new practices. It is possible that, 
since the lucid judgments of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in 1857 on the appeal of Liddell v. Westerton, 
even they may have learned to attach less importance than 
they then did to the shape and materials of the Communion- 
table. It is now, we hope, well known that the oldest form 
of the Holy Table was, as its name implies, a wooden table 
and nothing more; and that the stone structure which cen- 
turies afterwards took its place had even then no connexion 
with a Pagan or Jewish altar, but was a reproduction of the 
rock-hewn grave or marble tomb, in which the relics of martyrs 
were supposed to be enshrined. It is possible that the Credence- 
table, which used to be regarded as a kind of bulwark of high 
sacramental views, may now have come to be judged in its 
true light as an adjunct rather of a table than an altar, being 
in fact the sideboard from which the Credentiarius, or accre- 
dited taster in the barbarous times when the name and thing 
were invented, ascertained whether or not the food was poisoned. 
But there still remains a cloud of misconception on this subject, 
through which we can but hope to penetrate to a few leading 
characteristics of its relation to the present controversy. 

When we remember what the original ordinance was—when 
we call to mind the upper chamber, with the evening meal and 
the recumbent guests—when we recollect the scenes in the 
Primitive Church, which almost brought it within the range of 
acommon banquet—when we reflect on its original object, as 
a pledge of love between Christians and Christians, as an 
offering of grateful hearts, as a self-dedication to the Master 
who had dedicated Himself for them—it is with difficulty that 
we can track our way through the long descent of centuries, 
during which it has become ‘ the Dreadful Sacrifice,’ the Miracle 
of Bolsena, the centre of strange fables and still stranger dis- 
cords, the battlefield of scholastic theologians, of warring 
nations, of conflicting sects, of the fierce struggles of Abelard 
and Bernard, of John Ziska and the Emperor Sigismond, of 
the Reformed Churches against each other and against Rome. 
Logic, rhetoric, prosaic want of imagination, and imagination 
tun wild, bad metaphysics, and misguided politics have done 
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their worst on that simple and sacred rite, till the true miracle 
seems to be that it survived at all. ‘Men have turned the 
‘ key in this lock so often,’ says Jeremy Taylor, ¢ till it cannot 
‘ be either opened or shut.’ We must not be surprised, there. 
fore, if in the fluctuations of the English Reformation, in the 
perplexities which beset the mind first of Cranmer and then 
of Elizabeth on this very subject, the ambiguity and contradic- 
tion of their doctrine should have left its traces throughout 
the English formularies, and even in the very words of the 
administration of the sacred elements. The two conflic ‘ting 
views thus meet in the communion of the Anglican Chureh 
even if nowhere else. We would not disturb them. So far 
as we can penetrate through the mist of words in which the 
leaders of this school envy elope their meaning, they are in this 
respect neither more nor less than Lutherans, and it is no 
reproach to the English Church that Luther and Zwingle 
should under her auspices close their ceaseless struggle against 

each other. It may be true, as Mr. Hallam observes, that, 
logically speaking, there can be nothing predicated concer ning 
a “body in its relation to a given space but presence * and 
absence. But the perversity of human fancy, the ambiguity 
of human words, and the complexity of human parties, have 
hitherto rendered a simple statement of the case well nigh im- 
possible. Even the Canon of the Roman Mass ‘ can only by 
* the most violent artifices of interpretation be reconciled with 
* the dogma of transubstantiation which was defined many cen- 
‘ turies after the Canon t was fixed.’ Still, without embarking 
on a theological discussion which would far outrun our limits, 
there are two points on which we would firmly, and we would 
even hope with the concurrence of the better spirits of the 
High Church school itself, protest against the direction in which 
their favourite dogma is now pushed. One is the disposition 
shown in the minute machinery and casuistry of the ‘ Diree- 
‘ torium Anglicanum,’ and like works of the Ritualist party, to 
bring out the material, carnal, local elements of the Sacrament 
in the most startling prominence. To this, and to this alone, 
must be referred the contorted attitudes and changes of dress 
and physical precautions which, though intended to bere »verent, 
provoke the most painful profaneness. Now, whatever view 
be taken of the Eucharist,t it is evident to a reasonable mind 





* Constitutional History of England, vol. i. p. 124, 

{ Charge of the Bishop of St. David’s, p. 96. 

¢ This is brought out with great force in some striking sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge by the Rev. J- 
Llewellyn Davies, on ‘Morality according to the Lord’s Supper.’ 
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that the spiritual ought to preponderate over the carnal. Were 
our Saviour actually present, He Himself would tell us that His 
bodily form profited nothing, that His words and His spirit 
only were the source of life and strength. Even if we are to 
admit the unhappy posthumous correction of the vexed stanza 
in the ‘ Christian Year,’ and read that He is present ‘as in 
‘the hands, so in the heart,’ we must all hold that the presence 
in the heart is infinitely more important than the presence in 
the hands. ‘This, we believe, would be the thought of the 
more spiritually-minded even of devout Roman Catholics. The 
reverse of this, we regret to think, is the almost inevitable in- 
ference from such practices as those to which we refer. 

The other accompaniment of this doctrine runs out into a 
larger field. It is the exaltation of the Minister into a Priest, 
and the exaltation of a Priest into an indispensable channel of 
communication between God and man. ‘This again is not, of 
necessity, the result of the material view, erroneous as we think 
it, of the Sacramental Presence. It was not held by Luther 
and the churches which bear his name. And there are, we 
believe, high authorities even in the Church of Rome who 
maintain that as in Baptism so in the Eucharist, the inter- 
vention of a Priest, technically so called, is not of the essence 
of the Sacrament. But the peculiar sacredness of the Priest- 
hood is one of the chief ends proposed by the school whose 
tenets we are now discussing, not only at the present time, 
but at their first revival in the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ when 
the Apostolical Succession was the one doctrine reiterated, tract 
after tract, sermon after sermon, with every variety of em- 
phasis. Here again it is doubtless extremely difficult to 
ascertain what is the precise effect they ascribe to Absolution, 
or what the precise authority to the words of a Bishop or a 
Priest. But they unquestionably believe themselves, and 
wish others to believe, that they are the depositaries of mystical, 
preternatural, we might almost say magical influences, inde- 
pendent of any moral or spiritual graces, and communicated to 
no one else but themselves. One of their leaders has said that 
the opposition to their system is tantamount to a rejection 
of ‘the belief of any medium between the soul and God.’ We 
believe that this truly expresses the state of the case. The 
acceptance or the rejection of this belief is the turning point of 
the whole controversy. Helps, indeed, assistances innumerable, 
not only through the clergy, the Sacraments, and the Bible, 
but through example, through art, through nature, through 
science, through history, through poetry, through church, 
through home, through school, through love, through friendship, 
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through advice, the human soul has always needed and will 
always need, in her arduous, ever-retarded, upward flight to- 
wards a better world. But the belief in a fixed, external, 
necessary ‘medium between the soul and God’ on earth, is 
exactly that which—if we have rightly read the Psalms of 
David, the Epistles of Paul, and the Gospel of Christ, if we 
have learned anything from the sufferings and scandals of the 
Church before the Reformation and since—true Religion is 
always striving to dispense with, and the more it can be dis- 
pensed with, the nearer and higher is the communion of the 
human spirit with its Maker and its Redeemer. 

V. Growing out of these sacerdotal pretensions, though not, 
unhappily, confined to persons of this persuasion, is the extreme 
intolerance of the school to which the Ritualists belong. In- 
deed, one point on which these external displays deserve some 
commiseration, and even commendation, is that they have 
afforded an innocent occupation and diversion from pursuits far 
more reprehensible. It is far better to be busy about a vest- 
ment or a ceremony than to be always on the scent for heresy, 
always hounding on the religious world to some new object of 
suspicion and attack. The determination not merely to have their 
own way, but to allow no contrary practice or opinion to exist 
beside them, is one of the fixed characteristics of the High 
Church party during the whole of the long story of their exist- 
ence in the Church of England. Such was the extravagant 
design of Laud, which brought down the Church and monarchy 
in ruins round his head. Such was the ever-narrowing circle of 
the Nonjurors, each section of that small party anathematising 
the other, and all of them anathematising the Church and nation 
from which they had separated. Such were the ‘fierce thoughts’ 
by his own candid confession, with which the distinguished leader 
of the Oxford movement of the Tracts* commenced his crusade 
against every form of liberal views. Such was the attempt 
of the same party, when, not content with having themselves 
entire freedom to preach what they believed to be the true 
doctrine on the mysterious subject of the effects of baptism, 
they sought every means to expel from the Church those who, 
whether on the Puritan or Liberal side, varied from their own 
narrow position. Such has been the career of this same party, 
revived within the last few years, by the energies of the anony- 
mous champion who through the pages of our respected Conser- 
vative contemporary, sounded the tocsin of what was intended 
to be an implacable war against the advocates of free inquiry 





* Newman’s Apologia, pp. 97, 120, 131. 
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and Biblical criticism in the Church of England—a war which 
ended indeed in the total rout of the assailants, but which, 
nevertheless, raged long enough to show what amount of 
mercy and justice were to be expected from this school, if 
ever it gained the upper hand. Such is still the attitude of 
the same party and its chiefs whenever it has the opportunity 
of showing itself. It still exhibits, wherever there is a person of 
liberal opinions sufficiently unpopular to make it safe to attack 
him, the same polemical virulence. It still persists in insult- 
ingly ignoring the Christian graces, almost the existence, of the 
yenerable Churches of Scotland, Germany, and Switzerland, 
which, in spite of their divergence from Episcopacy, the Fathers 
of Anglicanism recognised as parts of our common Christendom, 
and bound to us by indissoluble links of gratitude and affection. 

Doubtless there have always been brilliant exceptions. Even 
Laud was far gentler to the latitudinarian and ‘ ever-memo- 
‘rable’ Hales than his spiritual successors would be in like 
case. Ken, in the conflicts of the Nonjurors, as on many other 
occasions of his blameless life, proved himself a real saint by 
rising above the sins which his party regarded as virtues. 
Dr. Newman, as the earnestness of the contest waxed deeper, 
became more and more alive to the excellence of eminent men 
of opposite schools, to whom at one time he had almost denied 
the name of Christian.* Many there are no doubt, at present, 
in the same circles who discern the seriousness of the times in 
which we live,t and would fain act and speak with a charity 
and a patience corresponding. It has always seemed to us a 
glorious possibility for the English High Church party to 
have taken up a position, which none could have occupied so 
well, of treating from their own point of view, kindly and 
reverently and impartially, the questions which the zealots, 
either of Calvinism or of Liberalism, are tempted to handle 
too harshly and too exclusively, and with too little regard to 
the great historical exigencies of Christendom. More than 
once such a golden opportunity was open both to the Epis- 
copal and the theological chiefs of this party. Most deeply 
do we regret for their sake—for the sake of the Church— 
that it was recklessly thrown away, and that the gravest and 
the most interesting questions of religion have been by their 
perverse tactics entangled with the personalities of the moment, 





* Newman’s Apologia, p. 98. 
t We have much pleasure in mentioning, as examples of such a 
spirit, some recent articles in a well-known High Church periodical, 
the ‘ Christian Remembrancer.’ 
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with the triumph of eager partisans, with an almost total dis. 
regard of the truth or falsehood of the points at issue. 

VI. Another characteristic of the party, also springing from 
its enormous ecclesiastical pretensions, is the anti-social and 
anti-national tendency of its proceedings. There is one shape 
which this tendency has taken, developed with unusual strength 
at the present moment, namely, its jealousy of the civil power, 
In Laud’s time, the friendship between Charles and the Arch. 
bishop, and the peculiar views of the High Church party m 
the Divine right of kings, whatever other evils were thereby 
entailed, had the advantage of attaching the ecclesiastical 
party at least to one great institution of the realm —the 
monarchy. The descendants of Laud would be revolted at his 
exaltation of the civil power, and no Erastianism has ever gone 
further in expression than when he restored to the Coronation 
Service the prayer that the King might have the ‘ keys of Peter 
‘ and the doctrine of Paul.’ But from the time of the revival of 
the Laudian principles by Dr. Newman and his followers, the 
hatred of the State has become a fixed idea of the school, gaining 
more and more ascendancy over it, till in our day it has almost 
reached the height of amonomania. The ‘ Tracts for the Times’ 
took their origin in the indignation expressed by the High 
Church party at the suppression of the Irish bishopries by the 
Government. Dr. Newman, in his ‘ Apologia,’ has told us re 
peatedly that the anti-Erastian views of Church polity were one 
of the most prominent features of the movement; how on this 
point, and on this point alone, he sympathised with Whately, 
whose anonymous work on that subject ‘made his blood boil 
‘ with enthusiasm.’ From that time the tradition of the school 
has never wavered, and has now reached the point at which 
almost every theological passion is tame in comparison with it. 
It appears in the interminable warfare waged by the High 
Church clergy against the ‘ Conscience Clause’—a point which 
brings out in the strongest relief the extravagancé of their 
doctrine, because all, with a very few exceptions, acknowledge 
that they do of their own will that which, when the law er- 
joins, they regard as detestable. There is hardly a clergyman to 
be found who in his own parish school will not exempt children 
of Nonconformists from the teaching of the Church of England 
formularies. But when this is embodied in an Order of 
Council, it is denounced as a subversion of the faith. In the 
matter of the Conscience Clause, the State is to them in the 
position which Pascal reports M. Arnauld to occupy in the 
eyes of the Jesuists. ‘ He never can be orthodox, for what 
‘is orthodoxy in the mouth of every one else becomes heresy 
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«when uttered by him.’ Hence also the pertinacious exaltation 
of purely clerical authority against the State, whether as 
represented in the Sovereign, the Parliament, the Courts of 
Law, or the Privy Council. Hence, in spite of the sober 
warnings of Burke and the grave rebuke of Hallam, arose, 
first, the eager longings for the revival of Convocation, and 
the extravagant hopes entertained, and even now not wholly 
extinguished, of the splendid results which would flow from it. 
Hence, in the general tone of that venerable body, the studied 
disparagement of Parliament, the cheers at every allusion to 
the chance of escape from the ‘ galling fetters’ of the State, 
the irritation at every suspicion that measures affecting the 
Church, even of the most beneficial character, can be passed 
by the Legislature without a recognition of the power of 
‘the Synod of the Province of Canterbury.’ Hence the wild 
enthusiasm with which, in great measure, for the sake of such 
arecognition, though merely formal, the Convocation received 
the measure for effecting those very changes in the subscrip- 
tions of the clergy which for years it had steadily resisted. 
Hence the increasing hostility to the nomination of the higher 
dignities of the Church by the Government. The intervention 
of the supreme authority of the State to give the august 
sanction of the law and of the commonwealth to the highest 
officers of religion is regarded as an intrusion into the sanc- 
tuary, a degradation of the episcopal office, a neutralisation 
of all the once boasted glories of our cathedral establishments. 
When as Colonial Secretary, Lord Carnarvon, by a stroke of 
his pen, erased from the Consecration service one of its most 
important rubrics,* that enforcing the necessity of the man- 
date of the Sovereign, which formed the last link of connex- 
io between the Canadian clergy and the mother Church, 
and left the Canadian bishoprics henceforth to be the undis- 
puted prey of fierce party conflicts carried on with all the 
violence and scandal of hotly contested elections, municipal or 
Parliamentary, he was hailed as a deliverer of the Canadian 
Church, as the inaugurator of a blessed liberty which, it was 
almost openly desired, might one day reach back to England. 
The vehement agitation carried on by this party to alter the 


* The Royal licence for the consecration of the Bishops represents 
an important principle, not peculiar to the Church of England. In 
all the older churches of Europe the consent of the Sovereign was, 
in almost all is still, required in like manner. The reason is obvious. 
It was regarded as the necessary check on an undue multiplication 
of centres of ecclesiastical power, the necessary protection of the 
State against the undue claims of clerical rule. 
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Supreme Court of Final Appeal, though doubtless much of 
its acrimony arose from the bitter disappointment of a party 
foiled in its attempt to suppress opinions and exclude persons 
distasteful to its chiefs, yet sprung in great measure from the 
repugnance to the decision of ecelesiastical matters by any 
but ecclesiastical tribunals. It was this which caused the ex. 
ulting shout of a respected leader of the school, when, in q 
moment of premature triumph, he fancied that one of the late 
Judgments had given over the clergy in the dioceses of Cape. 
town and Natal to the irresponsible, uncontrolled despotism of 
the metropolitan of that province—‘ The Church of South 
‘ Africa is free!’ It is this which has inspired that metropolitan 
with the view that the Bishops of the Church of England are 
no better than policemen.* It is this which is pre actically fol. 

lowed out at home by that contemptuous defiance of the epis- 
copal authority of which we have already spoken. Here, as 

in regard to the Conscience Clause, it would seem as if the 

partisans of this school read the apostolic precept backwards, 

and made it their avowed principle to resist every ordinance 

of man for the Lord’s sake, and to disobey the powers that be 

because they are not ordained of God. To be just and diseri- 

minating towards Dissenters becomes w rong if it is ordered by 

the Privy Council of the Queen. To disregard the authority 

or the injunction of a Bishop acquires, in * their eyes, a new 

merit, from the fact that, besides being their ec -clesiastical 

superior, he is clothed with the majesty of the law of their 
country, appointed by the supreme authority of the realm. 

We have drawn out these indications, which might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, to show the most formidable, the most direct, 
and most mischievous object at which the party represented by 
the Ritualists is aiming. It is the most formidable, because it falls 
in with two currents of feeling from very opposite quarters—the 
shortsighted though conscientious desire of a large body of Non- 
conformists for a separation of Church and State, and the reli- 
gious indifference of some of the philosophical Liberals. Signs 
are not wanting that these three forces may at last conspire to 
destroy the rare combination which, with all its shortcomings, 
exhibits one of the noblest works which God’s Providence 
through a long course of ages has raised up in Europe. We 
do not deny that State and Cc hurch, each in its relations to the 





‘ The definition of the faith of the Church by Civil judges... 
reduces each Bishop to the position of a mere officer of the State; @ 
policeman under the government of the day,’ &c. (Letter of the Bishop 
of Cape Town to the Diocese of Cape Town, p. 28, Jan. 19, 1867.) 
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other, as well as each by itself, need immense changes in order 
to make them represent worthily (we are not now speaking 
of the political, but) the religious condition of England. The 
State needs to become more and more alive to what it may 
effect in raising the social and moral position of the mass of our 
people. The Church needs to be stretched to the utmost limits 
of which it is capable, in the hope of making it truly worthy of 
the name of National. But the framework of the system which 
these zealots are bent on destroying opens a prospect of future 
usefulness which, once lost, can never be recalled, and which, 
once fairly grasped, will secure a field for religious liberty and 
religious progress such as the world has never before witnessed. 
Of all the deviations from the grand traditions of the Reformed 
Church of England on which the Ritualist party has embarked, 
none is wider than their repudiation of that joint action of 
Church and State, that subordination of the clerical power to the 
supremacy of law which forms the crowning characteristic of the 
English Reformation, of sound English philosophy and theology. 
This was the theory stamped on all the acts of the Tudor 
Sovereigns in all the magnificence of diction which is peculiar to 
that creative age. This, as Dr. Newman observed, with the 
subtle keenness of hostile criticism, is brought out with every 
prominence that multiplicity of expression, largeness of type, 
reiteration of emphasis can give, throughout our Liturgy. This 
inspired the greatest work of English theology—the ‘ Ecclesi- 
‘astical Polity’ of Richard Hooker—from end to end, breathing 
into it his noble description of the dignity of law, his fine sense 
of the intrinsic indifference of ecclesiastical forms, his elabo- 
rate, perhaps too elaborate, delineation of the identity of the 
Christian Commonwealth with the Christian Church. This was 
the ruling thought of the grave good sense of Selden, of much 
of the high political philosophy of Burke, and of the religious 
philosophy of Coleridge. This was the vision which to realise, 
both in practice and in speculation, was to Arnold ‘that 
‘great work,’ to use his own words on the last evening of his 
life, at which he would fain have done something before the 
‘night cometh, if he might be permitted to take part in it.’ 
The Royal Supremacy was the outward shape in which the 
Fathers of the English Reformation expressed this thought. 
The identity of Church and State was the form which it 
assumed in the mind of those eminent men of whom we have 
just spoken. But it is not for any precise form of that doc- 
trine, but for its practical operation, that we are now plead- 
ig, as endangered by the adverse influence against which 
we have been in these pages contending. It is (to express 
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ourselves shortly) the control of all persons and causes, ecclesi- 
astical as well as civil, by the law of the land. It is the recog- 
nition of the duty of the State to guide and lead the religious 
teachers of the country onwards to the high end, which its 
rulers discover, often long before* it has broken in upon 
the narrower vision of any particular profession, even the most 
sacred. It is the exercise of its true power by the Church— 
that is, the Christian community—over the clergy in the only 
form in which in a great country and in our complex civilisation 
it can be exercised, through the voice of the whole lay mind of 
the nation, expressed in the Government, the law, the legisla- 
ture, the literature, of a free people. It is the opening, thereby 
afforded, for the gradual unfolding of the new truths which 
science or criticism bring to light, so as to penetrate, without a 
violent or convulsive effort, into the circle which often most 
needs, and at the same time most repels, their admission. It is 
the refuge for the vast floating mass of our large and mixed 
society to whom the technical or restricted expressions of par- 
ticular sects are odious, but the wide and diversified forms of a 
comprehensive system are natural and attractive. This, and 
much more than this, is what we are called upon to sacrifice— 
for the sake, it may be, of the pleasure of wearing a red instead 
of a white dress, or for the sake of the yet more questionable 
pleasure of driving out of the Church, at our own will, those 
whose opinions or whose tempers irritate us. ‘A Free Church 
‘in a Free State!’—O most ambiguous phrase !—even in the 
mouth of Cavour, as an eminent foreign statesman has expressed 
it, but a ‘mauvais calembourg,’ and in the mouth of those 
ecclesiastics who have now taken it under their protection, 
meaning only too clearly ‘an enslaved Clergy amidst an in- 
‘ different Laity —a State, where the Government shall so 
thoroughly despise the Church as not to think it worth con- 
trolling—a Church, where the clergy are so dependent either 
on their congregations or their bishops as to lose all self- 
respect, all power of self-improvement. What such a Free 
Church may become we see in a milder form in those Canadian 
elections of bishops, of which we have already spoken, where 
a ‘race for the mitre’ represents the candidates for the 
bishopric, who, as the vacancy for the see looms on the 
horizon, appear under the figures drawn from the vehemence of 
a Parliamentary canvass or the more vulgar language of the 
turf. We see it in a more lively shape on the more fiery soil 








* This function of Government was well expressed in a speeeh of 
the Duke of Argy!] in Edinburgh before the Bible Society in i862. 
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of Africa, where, in the late pretended judgment of the 
Bishop of Capetown, ‘ the unexpected release from the “gallin 
‘“ fetters” and “ignominious bondage” of the Royal Su- 
‘premacy was unhappily accompanied by a no less complete 
‘emancipation from the rules and principles of English law and 
‘justice. The result showed how dangerous it would be to 
‘entrust a purely ecclesiastical tribunal with the administration 
‘ of justice in ecclesiastical causes : how surely the divine would 
‘get the better of the judge; how easily the most upright and 
‘conscientious men might be betrayed by their zeal for truth 
‘into the most violent and arbitrary proceedings ; exercising a 
‘usurped jurisdiction by the mockery of a trial.’ * 

Truly may the illustrious prelate from whom these words 
are quoted express the hope that ‘there are many who will 
‘learn from this example of the fruits of sacerdotal indepen- 
‘dence better to appreciate the blessings we enjoy in the 
‘institutions under which we live, notwithstanding the oppro- 
‘brious names cast upon them by some who rest and ruminate 
‘under their shade.’ In that South African province, we 
know how, by withholding the incomes of the clergy opposed 
to his opinions, by excommunications lavished on those who 
take a different view of ecclesiastical government, the ministers 
of the so-called Free Church may be reduced to entire depen- 
dence on their metropolitan ; new bishops may be multiplied 
without check or hindrance by the casting vote of an assembly 
representing the minority of the religious community ; but we 
also know certainly how peace does not reign, nor knowledge 
flourish, nor charity abound. Yet, with these dangers before our 
eyes, there are amongst us able, and in many respects excellent 
men, who rejoice at every spread of this license of tyranny—who 
hail what they call their coming deliverance, who look forward 
with eager expectation to the preposterous scheme of a ‘ Free 
‘National Council ’—that is, of English and American bishops 
gathered from all parts of the world at the shortest possible 
notice, without law, without order, without knowing wherefore 
they are gathered together, to decide questions of the utmost im- 
portance to all the churches which they are supposed to represent. 
The excellent Primate who has been persuaded to invite them 
doubtless intends them to come merely to a meeting of friendly 
intercourse. But the avowed object of the gathermg by those 
who have set it on foot, both from the South and from the West,t 


* Charge of the Bishop of St. David's, 1866, p. 69. 
t See the Charge of the Bishop of Capetown in 1865, and his 
letter to his diocese in 1867; also the appendix to a Sermon on the 
Pan-Anglican Synod by the Bishop of Montreal in 1867. 
VOL. CXXV. NO. CCLVI. HH 
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is something very different ; and it will require all the discretion 
of the Episcopate of England, and all the vigilance of English 
public opinion, to see to it that amongst the Episcopal visi- 
tants there are not swords wreathed in myrtle and engines of 
war in the semblance of offerings of pee ace—harmlees | only if 
useless — fraught with mischief if with any pretensions to 
authority, or any intention of making such polemical declara- 
tions as its supporters expect it to pronounce. When we see one 
High Church divine* openly rejoicing in the fall of all Esta- 
blished Churches, and another hailingt the arrival of these 
strangers to override the calmer decisions of our E nglish judges 
and prelates, the vision rises before us of the adverse divinities, 

who, under the guise of fatal gifts, betrayed the city of Priam 
to its ruin. 


‘Hic ubi disjectas moles, avulsaque saxis 
Saxa vides, mixtoque undantem pulvere fumum, 
Neptunus muros, magnoque emota tridenti 
Fundamenta quatit, totamque a sedibus urbem 
Eruit. Hie Juno Sceas sevissima portas 
Prima tenet, sociumque furens a navibus agmen 
Ferro accincta vocat.’ 


Absit omen! We will briefly sum up the result of this brief 
sketch of our recent ecclesiastical history. 

We have seen that the Ritualists as a body are what they 
have been truly called, Nonconformists within the Church of 
England. They atpedues practic es into its worship which 
confessedly wa not been in use since the time of Eliza- 
beth. They desire to substitute for it as far as outward 
forms, gestures, dresses, teaching, suppressions, interpolations 
will allow, the worship of another Church. They speak with 
the utmost disparagement of the Thirty-nine Articles. They 
explain away the meaning of many of them to such a point as 
to reduce them to an absolute nullity. They set the authority 
sa bishops as entirely at nought, as if they were Presbyterians 

r Independents. They abhor the union of Church and State, 
on which the whole of the existing constitution of the Anglican 
Church is founded. They belong to a party which has, in late 
years at least, always attempted to claim the Church for itself. 
They present, therefore, the extremest case which can arise 
to test the comprehensiveness of the National Church. To 
that comprehension we have already said that we think they 


* Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the ‘Literary Churchman,’ 1865. ° 
+ Speech of Archdeacon Denison in Convocation, February 1867. 
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are entitled, when they do not violate the wishes and rights of 
their congregations. Alien as many of their tenets are to the 
general spirit of the Church and nation in which they have 
sprung up, they have still enough in common with the double- 
sided composite aspect of the formularies of the Church, 
and the character of the nation, to give them a standing- 
place in the eye at once of law and of charity. They supply, 
in some respects, a useful counterpoise to the narrowness or 
perverseness of other elements in the ecclesiastical world. In 
the earlier days of the movement they counted amongst their 
ranks lofty characters, and noble deeds, and persuasive 
works, which the English Church will not willingly let die. 
They now contain within their numbers (as the Bishop of 
London has testified) men of ardent, self-denying activity, 
worthy of better principles than those which they profess, and 
placing them thus far on a level with the equally ardent 
and more successful leaders of the Wesleyan movement in 
former times, and of those numerous clergy in our own time 
who need no stimulant from party-spirit or from sectarian 
zeal to levote themselves to the unobtrusive performance 
of their Master’s work. And we must remember that these 
High Church dissenters are more amenable to the control 
of English law, to the softening effects of social and Chris- 
tian intercourse, inside the National Church, than if they 
were cast out from it. By expelling them from it we should 
not divest ourselves of our responsibility in regard to them. 
We cannot burn them, as in the days of Mary; we cannot 
hang them, as in the days of Elizabeth; we cannot banish 
them, as in the days of Charles I. or Cromwell. By driving 
them to extremities we might perpetuate the evil for genera- 
tions. If they became a separate sect, they would remain 
like other Nonconformists, with the additional extravagance 
which every isolated and exasperated sect is sure to take to 
itself. If they became Roman Catholics, they and their chil- 
dren would be parted from the national interests and national 
sympathies perhaps for centuries. On the other hand, if they 
are allowed to retain their position within the Church, the 
fashion would probably pass away with the present generation, 
and their children and grandchildren would be the staunch 
Puritans or Liberals of the coming age. How easily these 
eccentricities vanish if left to themselves, may be seen from 
the utter collapse of the ‘ Benedictines’ of Brother Ignatius, 
towards which a summary attempt at repression might have 
attracted a considerable sympathy, but which, by the judicious 
reticence of the bishops within whose jurisdiction the strolling 
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friar came, sank into a wreck of rebellion, anarchy, bankruptcy, 
recrimination, and inextinguishable laughter. 

It is not with the hope of expecting any return of tolerance 
at their hands, that we now plead for their toleration. We 
know well how forgetful this party has always been in its 
gratitude—how implacable in its vengeance. Not the less, 
however, but the more incumbent on the advocates of liberal 
principles is it to show that they are the first to invoke for 
others the liberty they claim for themselves, the last to invoke 
that just intervention of the law which, it may be, will be 
rendered necessary by the disregard of the wishes of bishops 
and of parishes. 

But if on behalf of the general interests of the National 
Church, we urge political and ecclesiastical comprehension, so 
on behalf of the higher interests of truth we urge the need of 
maintaining, alike by the force of argument and by the moral 
weight of authority, those great principles of the Reformation, 
which are needed to balance the natural growth of ecclesiastical 
despotism, and to secure a free passage for the Church and 
nation through the period of transition, of which the responsi- 
bility has fallen, for good or for evil, on our age and generation. 
As regards the particular extravagances of Ritualism, our 
Bishops have, on the whole, presented a stronger front than 
might have been expected. We do not here speak of their 
joint declaration against Ritualism in the Upper House of Con- 
vocation. Like all such composite manifestoes, it is too vague 
to be of any real significance, and is open to many of the 
objections which, on a former occasion, we urged against such 
a course. Like all documents of which the origin is wrapt in 
mystery, we know not the motives, the arguments, the com- 
parative adherence or aversion to it in individual minds, which 
alone can give any force, beyond that of official names, to such 
anact. The leading Prelates, however, have spoken in the only 
form in which Episcopal utterances can carry any conviction, 
namely, in personal individual addresses to their clergy and to 
the public. The Primate, in an address at once gentle and 
dignified, warned the party last year against the desperate course 
on which they were embarked. ‘The Bishop of London has 
appealed to them in an entreaty, the more pathetic from the 
affecting circumstances under which it was written, from the 
unmistakable genuineness of the feeling with which he ad- 
dresses them, from his cordial recognition of the better side of 
those whom he was conjuring, we fear in vain, to listen toa 
counsel, as tender in their interests, as it was wise in the 
interests of the Church at large. The Bishop of Oxford, in 
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spite of his reputed connexion with the party both in his own 
diocese and elsewhere, not only proposed the condemnatory 
manifesto to which we have alluded, but has indulged in de- 
nunciations of their practices as fervid and as elaborate as have 
proceeded from any of his brethren. Above all, the Bishop of 
St. David’s has once more spoken, with that commanding judg- 
ment, solid style, and consummate learning, which overawe 
even those who delight to insult the Episcopate, and of which 
we trust that we, even when venturing to differ from the course 
he has sometimes chosen, have always spoken with respect. 
No one can read his Charge without feeling that there is at 
least one ‘master in Israel’ who surveys, if from too serene 
a height, yet not with an unkindly, and assuredly not with a 
prejudiced eye, the entanglements of his weaker brethren in 
the labyrinth of ecc lesiastical difficulties. 

But it is perhaps the chief merit of Bishop Thirlwall’s power- 
ful exhortation that it recalls us from the mere superficial 
grievances of the moment to those far graver perils, of which 
we have ourselves spoken in the preceding pages, and against 
which no legal or episcopal interference can avail anything, 
but which may be restrained by free and vigorous argument, 
by a higher appreciation, in statesmen and prelates, of the prin- 
ciples in danger. ‘ The brilliant fantastic coruscation’ (so let us 
apply the ingenious metaphor used by one of the distinguished 
Prelates * whom we have just quoted, in a somewhat different 
sense than that in which he used it), the ‘ brilliant coruscation’ of 
outward ceremonial may melt into air; but ‘ the weltering mass 
‘of molten metal, from which it has been cast forth, flows on 
‘with its full stream ’—the stream of sacerdotal intolerance— 
withering like a lava flood every green thing within its reach, 
undermining and eating into the foundations of the truth and 
freedom of the Church. Assuredly only by maintaining its 
love of truth and its love of freedom can the Church resist 
such encroachments, not the less dangerous because they are 
preluded by the ‘ burning sparks’ and ‘ exhalations’ which 
serve to divert the vulgar eye from the real evil. 

It is as with ‘ the false enchanter’ in ‘ Comus.’ The ‘ glass 


* ‘Tt seems to me like some brilliant fantastic coruscation, which 
has cast itself forth from the surface of the weltering masses of 
molten metal, which, unaffected by such exhalations, flows on with 
its full stream into its appointed mould. These burning sparks 
witness of the heat of the mass from which they sprung: they are 
not in their peculiar action, of its essence or its end.’ (Bishop of 
Oxford's Charge, 1866, p. 35.) 
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* may be wrested out of his hand and broke against the ground,’ 
the variegated robes may be torn by Act of Parliament or 
Canon of Convocation, but 

‘Ye should have snatch’d his wand. 

- . .» Without his rod revers’d, 

And backward mutterings of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the lady that sits here 

In stony fetters fix’d, and motionless.’ 


Only by reversing the wand of pretended hierarchical power 
which has exercised such a magic spell over the minds and 
hearts of men for so many periods of the world’s history, will 
the Church of England be really free— 
‘To climb 
High above the sphery chime.’ 

We must not be afraid of the famous name of Protestant. We 
must not be ashamed of our affinities with the Reformed Churches 
which claim with us a common origin in the great deliverance 
from a yoke which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear. 
We must vindicate for the great old name of ‘Catholic’ its 
free, original meaning, and make it once more the watchword, 
not of narrow, exclusive, external observances, but of the uni- 
versal breadth which it bears in the ancient creeds, and which 
was infused into it by the teaching of Isaiah and of St. Paul. 
The authority of law must again be justified as in the days of 
Hooker, as in the days of the Apostles ; the superiority of the 
moral and the spiritual over the external and ceremonial parts 
of religion must be re-asserted, as in the days of Butler, as in 
the days of the Prophets. The power of the Church, that is of 
the laity, to control ecclesiastical matters, must be maintained 
as alone, in our state of society, it can be maintained, through 
the free expression of public opinion, and the free legisla- 
ture of a free country. The clergy must maintain their right 
to examine for themselves the grounds of their teaching, 
to investigate, probe to the uttermost, the sacred volume, 
which by restoring new life to the world in each successive 
age is destined to prove anew its own divine origin. Mighty 
works of beneficence and enlightenment must be wrought 
amongst our working classes—as open to a reasonable, honest 
exposition of religious truth, bearing on their daily life, as they 
are inaccessible to the mysterious, fantastic representations of 
dogmas removed from all reality. The ancient institutions of 
England and of Christendom have resources in them still 
undeveloped. The Nonconformists of this country have a part 
to play in connexion with the Established Church, of which 
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they and the rulers of the Church have hardly dreamed. The 
Church of Scotland, the ‘ Samaria’ of the High Church party, 
may, like Samaria, give to her southern sister a school of 
Prophets of which England, no less than Judah, is at times 
sorely in need. To those of our own communion who find 
delight in such things, we do not refuse the pleasure of 
indulging in the hope of an imaginary union with the Pope, 
who ridicules the very notion of such a fusion; or in the 
prospect of an assemblage of one hundred and forty-four 
Bishops, who are to be gathered from dioceses which can ill 
spare them, at enormous expense, to a meeting at Lambeth, 
of which its advocates are unable to say whether it is a 
symposium or a synod-—a dinner-party or a general council. 
But the Prelates who encourage such schemes will vainly 
strive to exorcise the form of Ritualism, whilst they thus foster 
the worst part of its peculiar spirit. We do not deny the right 
of this party to fortify themselves behind the relics of older 
usages, which, in consideration to the infirmities of an age of 
transition, the Reformers left imbedded in our services,—to 
make the most of the fierce anathemas which condemn half 
Christendom, or of expressions of sacerdotal power, unknown 
to the ancient churches of the East, unknown to any churches 
at all, before the thirteenth century. But we claim for the 
Church of England a higher, a holier calling than any thing 
which these passing fancies, or isolated fragments of all but 
extinct beliefs would indicate. We claim for it the honour 
due to a Reformed Church in a Reformed State-—to a Church 
‘ which has been reformed and which never was infallible,’ and 
which, with and through the State, desires to be formed and 
reformed anew by the spirit of each successive age—a Church 
which, however much at times it has falsified its principles and 
retarded the course of true Christian progress, yet in those 
principles contains the pledge of an onward and inward move- 
ment that will, we humbly trust, continue when both the 
‘brilliant fantastic coruscation’ of Ritualism and the ‘ welter- 
‘ing molten flood’ of hierarchical pretensions, have passed 
away from its borders. 
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([ ‘se age of Louis X V., although one of the saddest episodes 

of human history, is, nevertheless, one of great moral 
significance ; it exemplifies the helplessness of arbitrary power 
to remedy the evils which it has created, the disorder and ruin 
which follow on the decay of moral and religious principle, the 
degradation which avenges the triumph of selfish and ignoble 
ambitions. The records of this period have been lately en- 
riched by many new documents, which impart a graver interest 
to the lessons to be drawn from it. The Memoirs of the 
Duc de Luynes, though tediously particular about the order 
of court etiquette and ceremony, having been compiled and 
referred to as books of precedent in such matters, yet contain 
trustworthy journals of the daily life inside Versailles, since 
the Duke and Duchess de Luynes were the close friends of 
Maria Leeszinska, and the deserted Queen lived almost exclu- 
sively in their society. The influence of the King’s daughters, 
and of the party of the Dauphin, is exhibited in the Duc de 
Luynes’ pages with greater clearness than elsewhere. The cor- 
respondence of Louis XV. with the Duc de Noailles is a product 
of the short-lived energy which the King displayed after the 
death of Fleury. The correspondence taken from the secret 
diplomacy of the King affords a curious insight into the mind 
of a monarch who instituted this underhand kind of activity 
by way of revenging himself for his public insignificance. But 
the most interesting records of this reign are the Memoirs of 
M. d’Argenson, the most respectable of all the ministers of 
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Louis XV. These memoirs, written after his disgrace and the 
termination of a ministry of barely two years’ duration, unveil 
more fully than ever the corruption, profligacy, and selfish- 
ness of this shameful period.* M. Michelet’s volume is an 
eccentric and sometimes brilliant sort of overture of which the 
epoch of Louis XV. is the theme. This gifted and learned 
writer has thrown more and more mannerism into his history 
as he recedes from the middle ages which he had investigated 
with great acuteness, and moreover the period of which he now 
treats lacks the deep interest that pervaded his pathetic and 
tragic pages on the Reformation and the religious wars of 
France. His history of Louis XV. is unintelligible by any 
except those previously acquainted with the history of the time. 
It has in places inimitable flashes of historic perception and 
admirable intuitions of character, but it is a rhapsody, alike 
deficient in the precision of an historical narrative and the 
truth of historical criticism. 

The reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. filled up a space 
of one hundred and thirty-one years, nearly a century and a 
half of the history of the French monarchy ; a period which, 
in England, was occupied by the reigns of eight kings and 
queens besides a commonwealth and a dictatorship. Beneath, 
however, this superficial appearance of stability, the French 
nation was in fact undergoing a radical change. The vices of 
the Government had poisoned the sources of public happiness, 
and degraded irretrievably the national character. The 
splendid despotism of Louis XIV. having exhibited to modern 
Europe a type of post-feudal royalty of unsurpassed grandeur 
and magnificence, dwindled into a melancholy regime of short- 


* The Marquis d’Argenson, called Ja béte at Versailles by the 
courtiers to distinguish him from his brother the Count, who 
possessed the courtier spirit in a much greater degree, is a character 
worth studying as a product of his time and as an example of 
What a mind and heart of more than average excellence might be- 
come in such an atmosphere. His principles were of the loftiest 
on some subjects, but on others—on marriage, for example—they 
were of the loosest. He was both a stoic and a voluptuary, both 
cosmopolitan and national, wildly utopian yet eminently practical, 
and had surprising intuitions of the future both in science and 
in politics. He was called by the Maréchal de Richelieu ‘ Le 
*Seerétaire d’Eitat de la République de Platon. It is observable 
that he became the more utopian the further he was removed from 
the practice of affairs. The edition of his Mémoires by M. Rathery 
: Py far the most accurate and complete of the three already pub- 
ished. 
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sighted ambition, intolerance, and fanaticism which emasculated 
the aristocracy of France, ruined her finances,* and plunged 
her population into the extremity of indigence and desolation, 
From the France of Richelieu, Colbert, and Louvois to that of 
the Maintenon and Chamillart, seems indeed a change greater 
than it could be possible for one reign to effect. The tragic 
celerity with which the hand of Providence had removed all the 
descendants of Louis XIV., gave rise to a universal suspicion 
of poison, and darkened the aspect of the future destinies of 
the country. In the last five years of that monarch’s reign, the 
two princes on whom the hopes of the nation were centred— 
the Dauphin, the pupil of Bossuet, and the Duc de Bourgogne, 
into whose congenial spirit Fénelon had infused no small 
portion of his own virtues and piety—were successively struck 
down, and the great-grandchildren of the aged monarch were 
all swept away, with the exception of a boy who inherited at 
five years of age the responsibility of governing a great people 
with unlimited power. 

To add still further to this inauspicious state of things, the 
child was subjected to a tutelage, and the Government toa 
Regency, of the most deplorable character. Louis XIV., with 
a just distrust of the vices of Philip of Orleans, who was by 
right of birth the Regent of the kingdom, had made provision 
for controlling his nephew by a council, and placing h's great 
grandchild under the charge of his legitimised natural son the 
Duke of Maine. But the testamentary dispositions of the 
Great Monarch shared the usual fate of such precautions; to 
set them aside recourse was had to the Parliament; by restoring 
their right of remonstrance, Philip succeeded in obtaining the 
annullation of the late King’s will, and became sole Regent, 
while the Duke of Maine renounced the guardianship of the 
child unaccompanied with any share in the Government. The 
infant King was placed under the care of Fleury, then Bishop 
of Fréjus, whose chief aim was to win the affection and con- 
fidence of his pupil, in which he entirely succeeded; but he 
utterly failed to cultivate the nobler parts of his character, or 
to prepare him for the duties of his high position. It is im 
possible without indignation to think of the bright-haired boy, 
the darling of the people—who is said by d’Argenson to have 
appeared as beautiful as Eros himself at his coronation at 


tee aid ~ v— ———— 





* At the death of Louis XIV. the public debt amounted to 789 
millions; the whole revenue amounted to 1654 millions, of which 
only sixty-nine came into the treasury. The expenditure was 147 
millions ; consequently, the yearly deficit was seventy-eight millions. 
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Rheims—the hope of the grandest monarchy in Europe,* con- 
signed to an instructor who would neither cultivate his mind 
nor discipline his character. Day by day the preceptor ap- 
peared, bringing with him toys, a cup and ball, or a pack of 
cards to amuse the indolent child, while it was observed that 
the book-marker remained in the same place for six months 
together in the Quintus Curtius he was reading. The com- 
anions who were provided for him were remarkable chiefly 
for their frivolous and effeminate precocity. The chief of 
these were the Dukes of Epernon and La Tremouille and 
de Gesvres. From one he acquired a taste for working 
tapestry, from another a singular proficiency in the art of 
cookery, which he continued to practise in the maturer years 
of his life ; and in their society was fostered that sense of royal 
irresponsibility, that pride of despotism, which he expressed 
with his latest breath—* Si veut le roi, si veut la loi. This 
seems to have been the sum and substance of his youthful 
education. The orphan child thus brought up, without a 
single relative to exercise upon him a humanising influence, 
became a Silent sullen youth, pale and of feeble health. His 
¢dfeminacy might have become inveterate, had not the Duc 
de Bourbon taken compassion on him and given him that 
love of hunting and field sports which has distinguished 
French monarchs from the days of the Merovingian kings 
ever in their most degenerate representatives, and which be- 
came one of the young King’s ruling passions, and invigorated 
his failing constitution. But even in his sports, one of his 
early exploits gives a painful impression of his character. He 
had a pet white doe at Versailles, at which one day he fired 
in mere wantonness. The poor creature came, wounded, to- 
wards him, and licked his hand; the young King drove it away 
from him and shot at it again and again till it died. 

The Government and the Court had fallen under a worse 
domination than the King suffered in the tutelage of Fleury. 
The Regent was that Duke of Orleans of whom his mother, 
the stern old Princess Palatine, said that all the fairies save 
one had been invited to his birth, and had given him all the 
tichest gifts of nature and intelligence, but that she who was 
uninvited, finding she could not take away the good gifts 
of her comrades, fixed upon him the incapacity of making use 
of them. Under the eight years’ rule of Philip and his band 


a 


_* That Louis XV. was extremely beautiful as a child, may be seen 
im the portrait at Versailles by Rigaud. In later times he was con- 
sidered the handsomest man in France. 
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of roués,* Paris and Versailles became the scenes of the wildest 
saturnalia of modern times. The orgies of the masqued bal 
dopéra were then first invented, and the chevalier who con- 
trived the method of carrying a dancing-floor across the stage 
and pit was rewarded with 6,000 livres of pension. The cour. 
tiers who had restrained their passions by a hypocritical 
austerity in the last days of Louis XIV., rushed now into 
mad excesses to make favour with the Regent, who cyni- 
cally declared that a perfect courtier should be ‘ sans humeur 
‘et sans honneur. The ministers of France became the paid 
agents of England. The utopian schemes of Law served still 
further to debase the morality of court and country. The 
princes of the blood royal practised the arts and the cunning 
of the lowest money-dealers. Two national bankruptcies were 
declared in six years. The rigours of persecution lay heavy 
on those of the Huguenot and the Jansenist faith ; but as if 
to make the dominant religion for ever contemptible, the Re- 
gent named as prime minister his former preceptor, Dubois, a 
shameless, cynical, blaspheming priest of sixty, whose weasel- 
face and bloated aspect denoted the vulgarity of his nature 
and a constitution vitiated by a life of low debauchery. In 
order to support his new dignity he was made an archbishop, 
and a prince of the Church: Massillon, alas! consented to pre- 
side at his consecration. This profligate ecclesiastic continued 
to direct the destinies of France, and was even an aspirant 
for the chair of St. Peter, until one day as he was reviewing 
the household troops with the airs of a Richelieu, and amusing 
the mousquetaires of the guard with his grotesque appearance, 
an abrupt movement of his horse inflicted an injury from 
which his diseased constitution was unable to recover. The 
Regent shortly after followed him to the grave; having ex- 
hausted the whole round of profligate pleasure and his own 
constitution, and become disgusted with life at the age of forty- 
eight, he made no effort to escape from death, but died like a 
Roman epicurean in the arms of sensual enjoyment. 

It had been easy for Fleury, with the ascendancy which he 
exercised over the King’s mind, to have secured the chief place 
in the government for himself; but the placid egotist desired 
at first a more unapparent domination without public responsi- 
bility. At his suggestion the next prince of the blood, the Due 
de Bourbon, was named Regent by the young King. 

The second Regency had a more lamentable influence on 
the young King than the first. It lasted three years. The 


* So called by the Regent because ils méritaient de [étre. 
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Duc de Bourbon was as great a profligate as the late Regent, 
and moreover was entirely directed by a bold, brilliant, and 
abandoned woman the Marquise de Prie, who, by the aid 
of her creature Paris Duvernai the financier, endeavoured to 
get the government completely in her hands and to undermine 
the influence of F leury. The late Regent with all his follies had 
refused to permit any of his mistresses, including even his fa- 
vourite, Madame de Parabére, to meddle with affairs of state; 
but Madame de Prie did precisely what she would with the Duke. 
This government is remarkable only tor a renewal of the 
barbarous persecution of the Protestants, and for the marriage 
of the King, which was brought about by an intrigue of the 
Regent's mistress ; and thus Louis XV., after a shameful 
education, was married by the caprice of an unprincipled 
woman to a wife in every respect unsuited either to his cha- 
racter or dignity. 

Never was a royal marriage brought about under more 
inauspicious circumstances. The alliance which was originally 
planned by the Regent and Dubois with the Infanta of 
Spain, who was alres ady at the French Court, was one more 
worthy of a king of France; and if the Court of Madrid had 
consented to make the husband of the Marquise de Prie a 
grandee of Spain, a better future might have been reserved 
for Louis XV. Such a demand was made of Philip V. and 
Elizabeth Farnese, but rejected with contempt, and the Duc de 
Bourbon took advantage of the disturbed relations of France 
and Spain to break off the Spanish marriage. 

An illness of the young King frightened the Duke into 
precipitation. ‘The Infanta was but six years of age, conse- 
quently would not be marriageable for several years, and if 
during that time Louis died “without heirs, the crown would 
pass into the House of Orleans. It was determined to send 
back the Infanta, to marry the young monarch forthwith, and 
thus secure the succession of the crown. Madame de Prie 
looked round on all sides for a queen who might remain for ever 
bound to her by ties of gratitude and deference. After examin- 
ing all the courts of E Lurope, two pr incesses alone seemed eligible, 
and these were resident in France. The one was Mademoiselle 
de Vermandois, daughter of the late Regent. In order to form a 
judgment of her character, Madame de Prie visited in disguise 
the convent in which she was being educated—and in the 
course of conversation brought out Mademoiselle de Verman- 
dois’s opinion of herself. The young princess spoke of the 
mistress of the Duc de Bourbon in such terms of indignation and 
aversion, that the latter departed immediately, declaring, ‘ She 
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‘shall never be queen of France.’ The royal crown was then 
destined for Maria Lecszinska, a daughter of Stanislas, the 
exiled King of Poland, the remaining object of her choice, who 
was then living in poverty with her father at Weissembourg in 
Alsace. The bride elect was twenty-two years of age; she had 
escaped by an adventurous flight with her father from Poland, 
in daily and hourly fear of the Russians in pursuit ; her hand 
had already been refused as too poor a match by a colonel in 
the French army. In the society of her mother and father in 
Alsace, surrounded by a little court, she breathed the purity 
and simplicity of an older time. The dissolute life of Versailles, 
its corruption, and its elegance, were there known only by 
rumour; and when the unexpected intelligence of the ele- 
vation of the daughter reached the family, all three fell on 
their knees in silent astonishment and thanksgiving. So little 
adequate were their resources to provide for the contingency, 
that every article had to be furnished to the royal bride, even 
down to her linen and her gloves. The marriage took place 
in the chapel at Fontainebleau, on September 4th, 1725, the 
King being seven years younger than his wife. 

Maria Lecszinska was plain, homely, matronly, and good- 
natured, without a trace of that coquetry of manner which had 
become a second nature among the court ladies of France, 
She would have made a good housewife for a country noble- 
man in Germany, but was little suited to figure even as a 
spectator in the brilliant saloons of Versailles. She had been 
brought up to habits of almost monastic piety and seclusion, 
and never travelled without a skull which she called her 
gentil mignon, to assist her in preserving the serious bent of 
her character. Between herself and her king no confidence 
was ever established, and the youthful possessor of the crown 
of the oldest monarchy in Europe saw in his mature wife a 
poor-spirited embarrassed matron—unequal to her queenly 
duties, with none of the graces or the arts he looked for in 
woman, and with no accomplishment capable of dissipating or 
beguiling his ennui. The favourite occupation of the Queen 
was to sit by the fireside in innocent and dull converse with 
the oldest-fashioned and most respectable people of the court, 
and to pass her evening in monotonous games of cavagnole. 
Artful intriguers, moreover, suggested to her to adopt pre- 
cisely the line of conduct calculated to widen the distance 
between herself and her husband, and her restless old-maidenish 
habits so irritated the impressionable monarch that he often 
quitted her in the middle of the night with disgust and vexation. 
Though the King was faithful to her for nine years, he ex- 
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claimed ironically before his court—‘ Est-elle plus belle que la 
‘ reine?’ when a pretty woman was mentioned. During this 
eriod the Queen became the mother of two sons and several 
daughters,* but, arrived at the age of twenty-five, he com- 
menced that series of adulterous alliances and shameful amours 
in which he persisted for the remaining forty years of his life. 
The Queen bore the sorrows and trials of her deserted position 
with exemplary patience; though cruelly compelled to admit 
the King’s mistresses to her presence as her maids of honour, 
and to give them a position at Versailles, she seldom mur- 
mured a complaint, except that when she was reduced to re- 
ceive the Pompadour as an attendant, she exclaimed, ‘ J’ai un 
‘ Roi dans le ciel pour m’écouter, et un roi sur la terre auquel 
‘ fobéirai toujours.’ 

The only faint attempt which she ever made to gain political 
influence was soon after her marriage. Feeling that her ele- 
yation was the work of the Duke and Madame de Prie, she 
obeyed their suggestions in endeavouring to procure the dis- 
missal of Fleury ; but the scheme turned against the contrivers; 
the King refused to break with his old preceptor; and the 
latter, aware of the plot, insisted, before he would assent to 
retain office, on the exile of his enemies. Louis, with the 
dissimulation which was his habit through life, towards those 
with whom he was about to break for ever, said to the 
Duke, with a more than usually gracious smile, ‘ Mon cousin, 
‘ne me faites pas attendre pour souper, and a few hours 
later commanded him, by a curt letter; to betake himself to 
Chantilly till further notice. Madame de Prie was exiled to 
Normandy, where, unable to appease her rage or console her 
deceived ambition after a life of unparalleled splendour and 
extravagance, she took deadly poison and died in excruciating 
agonies, with shrieks which were heard far beyond the walls of 
her chateau. 

Fleury, at seventy-three years of age, assumed the position 
of prime minister; he held it for seventeen years, until his 
death at eighty-nine; and thus his rule was nearly as long as 
that of Richelieu or Mazarin. The ascendancy of this bland 
octogenarian for so long a period over the spirit of a youth- 
ful monarch, is one of the strangest anomalies of history. 
M. Michelet, who loves such suggestions, endeavours to ac- 
* When the seventh daughter was born the King was asked if 
she should be called Madame la Septiéme ; he replied, ‘ Madame la 
‘Derniére.” The birth of this princess was an immense disappoint- 
ment, as the King, Court, and people had made up their minds that 
4 Duc d’Anjou was to be given to the country. 
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count for it by insinuations of early vices of the King and 
his young companions — which recall the court of the last 
Valois — vices, the knowledge of which gave the preceptor 
complete power over his former pupil. In support of such ex- 
planation, he relies on the statement of a valet de chambre 
that the King was bound to Fleury as long as he lived.* Be 
this as it may, Fleury managed the government as he had 
managed the education of the King. Without a policy of any 
kind, without pride, and without honour, he would submit to 
any humiliation, and practise any meanness in order to secure 
a quiet domination. He depended upon economy, or rather 
parsimony, for securing a quiet government at home; during 
his administration the army went to pieces for want of pay, 
and the ships rotted in the harbours for want of repairs, while 
he relieved pecuniary difficulties on taking oftice by decreeing 
another partial bankruptcy. 

The Spanish difficulty occasioned by the dismissal of the In- 
fanta was smoothed over, but the Polish and Austrian successions 
were both questions pregnant with war for all Europe. The Polish 
question was the first to start up on the death of Augustus II. 
Austria and Russia supported the pretensions of Augustus IIL 
son of the late monarch. France supported the rights of 
Stanislas the father-in-law of Louis XV. Fleury, however, 
gave no energetic support to the French policy, in order 
to do which it would have been necessary to send a French 
fleet to the Baltic and secure the possession of Dantzig, where 
Stanislas had fixed ‘his quarters; but this was an act of 
vigour beyond the capacity of Fleury. A small detachment 
of French which accompanied the Polish king, was defeated 
and taken prisoners at Dantzig by the Russians, after a 
heroic resistance.t Poland was lost. But the old generals 
Villars and Berwick—the last relics of the military glory 
of Louis XIV.—inspired by Chauvelin, the only minister 
capable of conceiving a large scheme of policy which might 
unite ina confederative system the chaos of small disjointed 


illustrative. He found the King on one occasion reading the 
‘ Economies Royales’ of Sully, and taking the book, pointed out to 
the Monarch the passage in which Henry [V. is made to say (to his 
mistress Gabrielle):—‘ Je trouverais dans mon royaume deux cent 
‘ maitresses aussi belles que vous, mais je n'y trouverais pas deux 
‘hommes comme Sully: aussi soyez persuadée qu’entre vous deux 
‘j opterais pour lui (J) Argenson, vol. ii. p. 362.) 

+ This affair is remarkable as being the first occasion on which 
French and Russian soldiers met in conflict. 
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states which then chequered the surface of Europe, urged 
the aged minister to exact compensation from Austria in 
Italy. The plan of Chauvelin was to drive the Austrians 
from Italy; his laudable ambition was that France should 
have the honour of restoring to the Peninsula that inde- 
pendence which she had been the first to assail by the in- 
yasion of Charles VIII. Fleury was unable to withstand 
the warlike passions which beset him. Negotiations were 
set on foot; Spain and Piedmont entered into the plans of 
Chauvelin. The Milanese was to be added to Piedmont, and 
Parma, Tuscany, Naples, and Sicily were to be independent 
under Spanish princes.* A triple declaration of war was 
launched in October 1733, and two French armies under 
Villars and Berwick crossed the Alps and the Rhine, where 
at Philipsburg Berwick was to find himself opposed by his 
former adversary Prince Eugene. The war, conducted without 
energy on either side, was chiefly remarkable for having car- 
ried off Villars and Berwick; Berwick was killed by a cannon- 
shot at Philipsburg, to the envy of Villars,t who always 
desired such an end, and who, disgusted at the conduct of the 
war, withdrew from it, and died five days after Berwick in 
his bed, worn out by the fatigue of the campaign in Lom- 
bardy. His chivalrous courage was true to itself to the last, 
for in his eighty-second year, finding himself in danger of 
being surrounded in company with the King of Sardinia, he 
charged the enemies sword in hand and extricated himself and 
his royal companion. After languishing for two years, the war 
was terminated by a treaty between the Cabinets of France 
and Vienna; none of the objects of Chauvelin’s policy were 
achieved, but the minister even in the defeat of his projects 
managed to secure one solid advantage for France—her last 
great and permanent accession of territory—the acquisition 
of Lorraine. Lorraine, a feudal dependency of the Empire, 
was, in consideration of the reversion of Tuscany being 
settled on Francis of Lorraine, the affianced husband of Maria 
Theresa, ceded for ever to France with a provision that 
Stanislas should enjoy the sovereignty for his lifetime as an 
indemnification for the lost crown of Poland. The inhabitants 
of Lorraine regarded with regret their severance from the 





* One clause of the treaty of France with Sardinia was, that 
Savoy should be given up to France if Mantua were taken from the 
Austrians. 

t Villars, when he heard of Berwick’s fall on his own death-bed, 
cried, ‘ Il y a toujours été plus heureux que moi, ce coquin-la.’ 
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ancient dynasty, which had ruled their little principality for 
eight centuries, and was as old as the House of the Capets, 
The ultimate advantage was, however, undoubtedly great both 
for Lorraine and for France. After the cession was accom- 
plished, the superiority of Chauvelin in the cabinet became 
intolerable to the mediocre genius of Fleury, and he was exiled 
to his country-house by a lettre de cachet. The conduct of the 
King was as contemptible as it always was in similar cir 
cumstances. He himself had sense enough to appreciate the 
merit of Chauvelin, and some of his most familiar courtiers 
attempted to defend the minister and to persuade the King not 
to dismiss the most capable adviser he had about him. He 
promised them not to betray their advocacy to Fleury; but 
in this, as in all like conjunctures, he broke his word and 
denounced his companions to the Cardinal, and the Duc de la 
Yremouille declared that he remained the servant but not the 
friend of Louis. Chauvelin, however, notwithstanding his 
disgrace, always had one powerful and important friend at 
Court—Bachelier, the King’s valet, whom his master consulted, 
not only about his mistresses, but also about matters of State. 
Such was the only result of the foreign policy of Fleury. 
Internally commerce was prosperous, and the towns increased 
in magnitude, while the country populations were devoured by 
poverty of the most frightful intensity. The eternal war about 
the Bull Unigenitus carried on by the Ultramontanes and 
Jesuits against the Jansenists and the Parliament still con- 
tinued, and its intensity was typified by the strange manifes- 
tations of the convulsionnaires and the so-called miracles _per- 
formed at the tomb of the Didcre Paris. But the Court 
and society under the domination of a minister of eighty, and 
with a young king who up to that time had shown no tastes 
for any of the pleasures of intelligence or imagination and no 
passion for anything but gambling and field sports,* had fallen 
into a state of dullness and monotony intolerable to those who 
knew even by tradition the elegance and majesty of the Court 
of Louis XIV., and who had been spectators of the wild ex- 
travagance and brilliant spectacles of the Court of the Regent 
and of Madame de Prie. Weary of the gloom and desolation 
of the saloons of the vast palace and of the domestic monotony 
of the King’s life, all Versailles entered into a conspiracy to 
give the King a mistress, for this seemed the most natural and 
ready way of effecting a change. The chief contrivers of the 





* According to the Duc de Luynes, the King killed 3,000 stags 


in the course of seventeen years’ hunting. 
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plot were Mademoiselle de Charolais,* a great-granddaughter 
of the great Condé and a daughter of the Duc de Bourbon, and 
M. de Richelieu,t whose name has become proverbial as the 
most complete personification of all the heartless and frivolous 
vices of the time, and who extended his pernicious influence 
throughout the whole of the long reign of Louis. 

The Duc de Richelieu was in every respect the spoiled child 
of the monarchy and of the court. When he was baptised at 
three years of age he was held at the font by Louis XIV. and 
the pious princess the Duchess de Bourgogne; he was the little 
favourite of the Great King and Madame de Maintenon in those 
days of austere piety. Under the Regency, however, he began 
to appear in his true character, and his frivolity, taste for in- 
trigue, unscrupulous gallantry and immorality, without shame 
and without remorse, were such as to disgust even the Regent. 
He was reckless both as a gambler and a duellist, and was once 
run through the body. He was Seduction personified, and it 
became a fashion among the ladies of the Court to treat him 
as irresistible. Princesses of the blood contended for his good 
graces ; and when in consequence of an audacious intrigue he 
was committed to the Bastille for fourteen months, Mademoiselle 
de Valois, the daughter of the Regent, and Mademoiselle de 
Charolais, suppressed their jealousy and waited on him by turns 
in disguise. Mademoiselle de Valois consented even to accept 
a marriage she detested and to exile herself from France to 





* Mademoiselle de Charolais was a constant participator in the 
orgies of the King. She made her house at Madrid in the Bois 
de Boulogne a place of rendezvous for the monarch and his mis- 
tresses; she was always in the search of a new royal mistress 
when occasion required who might prevent the King from falling 
back into what she styled his stupid bourgeois life previous to his 
liaison with Madame de Mailly. The Comte de Charolais, the most 
violent character of his time, was her brother. He committed several 
assassinations in mere wantonness, and it was he who shot down 
tilers from the roof like pigeons. On one occasion he prevented his 
trial by asking for pardon before an accusation. The King said, 
‘Granted, this time ; but the next, if you are assassinated yourself, 
‘the assassin’s pardon is already signed.’ 

¢ It is a singular coincidence that Voltaire and the Due de 
Richelieu, who were both such representatives of their epoch, began 
life within two years of each other; that both attained to unusual 
longevity in spite of original weak health and such restless lives, in 
the one case of intellectual toil, in the other of dissipation. Voltaire 
was born in 1694, Richelieu in 1696. The first died in 1778, the 
latter in 1784; attaining respectively the ages of eighty-four and 
ninety-two. 
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secure his liberation. While he was in the Bastille the ladies 
of the Court would collect in crowds on the glacis to have the 
opportunity of seeing Richelieu take his daily walk with his 
cane on the ramparts magnificently attired, curled, ruffled, 
and be-ribboned. After his release two great ladies, Mesdames 
de Nesle and de Polignac, fought a duel for him in the Bois 
de Boulogne, after which he was again sent to the Bastille, 
To add to the singularity of his character, when employed in 
diplomacy or in war, he always disappointed his enemies by 
coming out of his difficulties with success. Madame de Pon- 
padour had the command of the expedition to Minorca en- 
trusted to him, hoping that ill success would be his ruin, but he 
took the island. His embassy to Vienna ruined his private 
but retrieved his public fortune. He married a second time a 
princess of the House of Lorraine. His pernicious libertine 
influence was powerful with Louis during the whole of his 
reign, and he was present at his death-bed making game of 
the last rites of religion, asking the Archbishop of Paris not 
to kill the King with a theological proposition, and offering 
to confess in the King’s stead many a joli petit péché mignon 
which would be equally entertaining. 

The nation itself, as well as Versailles, was weary of the 
improvident parsimony of Fleury, who was content with living 
on from day to day without thought of the future, and felt 
equal disgust with Mademoiselle de Charolais and the Court 
at the domestic platitude of the King’s life; and dreamed of 
a mistress who might perchance be the means of rousing the 
monarch into activity. Fleury himself was not averse to the 
King’s taking to himself a mistress, but with different views 
from those of the Court and nation; for he hoped that her 
influence would still further absorb the King’s attention and 
leave him still more free in the management of affairs. The 
establishment of a royal favourite having been thus encouraged 
on all sides, expectation was on tiptoe, till it was repeated 
from lip to lip that at a supper-party Louis had broken his 
glass after a toast to the Belle Inconnue, and invited his com- 
panions to follow his example. From this time a total change 
took place in the air and manners of the King; his sad and 
listless youth broke out into fast and ‘urious gaiety, and 
astonished the whole Court. He hunted more wildly, drank 
more deeply, supped more furiously, astonished Paris by his 
appearance at an opera ball, and exclaimed of the Queen, 
as he returned from her after a cold reception, when he had 
approached her reeling under the influence of champagne, that 
he would keep himself free of his wife for the rest of his life. 
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The Belle Inconnue, whom the King had toasted, was Madame 
de Mailly. She came of the noble family of the Nesles, who 
dated from the eleventh century. Her father, a cynical witty 
roué, had dissipated his vast fortune in the orgies of the Re- 
gency, and trailed in the dust the honour of one of the noblest 
families in France. His creditors had seized everything, and 
it was said he was reduced to cook his own pot au feu in an 
earthen vessel. His eldest daughter had married her cousin 
the Comte de Mailly, and they were spoken of as keeping 
house on hunger and thirst. Madame de Mailly was a lean 
brune, of thirty years of age. Though by no means a beauty, 
her large dark Juno-like eyes, over-arched by thick eyebrows, 
were capable of lighting up wildly with passion, and the meagre 
oval of her face grew brilliant with excitement. Her bold 
bearing, her superb and reckless graces, her loose yet exquisite 
style of dress, partaking of all the freedom of the Regency, 
gave her a Bacchanalian air full of seduction. Yet it was 
not her charms alone or her frailty, which induced the conspi- 
rators to select her as their instrument; her thoughtless and 
unselfish spirit, her incapacity for intrigue, and her ignorance 
of all serious matters were apparent enough to satisfy the cour- 
tiers that she would be sufficiently docile in the hands of those 
who might give her a royal lover. 

Madame de Mailly seems to have loved the King as sin- 
cerely and unselfishly as was compatible with such a passion ; 
and of all the mistresses of Louis XV. she alone never abused 
her influence. Although extremely embarrassed in money 
matters, she asked for no relief from the’ King, whose purse 
was very meagrely furnished by the Cardinal; and at a playful 
insinuation thrown out by Louis at a supper-party: that she had 
accepted presents to intercede for his favour, she would not rest 
till she had gained the assurance of all present that the story 
was a pure invention. With her accession now began the 
King’s lifelong course of supper-parties after the fatigues of 
the chase in the cabinets of Versailles; those royal debauches, 
which drank and feasted away the glory and the greatness of the 
royalty, for which Moutier, the famous cook of the Regency, 
prepared the most exquisite and highly-spiced viands, where 
Mademoiselle de Charolais mixed the salads and the entremets 
de truffes under the eyes of the King, and where he him- 
self sometimes cooked ragouts in stewpans of silver with the 
assistance of the Prince de Dombes; and at which not un- 
frequently all decency was laid aside and the whole party 
drank themselves under the table, and were carried to their 


beds at daybreak. 
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A secret liaison did not suit the plans of those who had pre. 
pared the seduction of the King; they were determined that 
the monarch should commit himself openly to scandal and 
new life. Bachelier, the royal valet, the vizier of the petits 
appartements of Louis X V., was a prime agent in this as in all 
the other private amusements of the King, and seconded the 
general desire ; as he led a hooded lady one night through the 
antechamber towards his master’s cabinet, he drew back the 
hood and showed to the assembled court the features of the 
Comtesse de Mailly. 

The intimacy of the King with Madame de Mailly was not 
however calculated to last long. Her comparative plainness 
among the beauties of Versailles, and her mature age, were 
fruitful subjects of raillery among the courtiers. Madame de 
Mailly herself, with a restless spirit of taguinerie and jealousy, 
failed not to increase the monarch’s weariness. Her undivided 
reign lasted for six years, when she was supplanted in the 
King’s affections by her next sister, Felicité de Nesle, whose 
wild and ambitious spirit had formed in the solitude of a con- 
vent the heartless and deliberate scheme which she carried into 
effect. In the austere recesses of that abode she had in the 
letters of her sister studied and divined the King’s character, 
his weakness, his ennui, and his pliability to female dominion. 
Day by day with infantine cajolery she besought Madame de 
Mailly to remove her from the gloom of seclusion to the 
brilliant life of Versailles. She appeared at court. Though 
she had less beauty even than Madame de Mailly, she sur- 
passed her in intelligence, and her wild imagination and her 
versatile humours rapidly subjugated the royal fancy; while 
Madame de Mailly was sufficiently humble to accept her sister 
as an associate in the royal amours to preserve the title of 
reigning mistress. The scandal of this incestuous arrangement 
was made patent on the 5th of April, 1739, when the King, who 
had ever the fear of eternal punishment before his eyes, and 
shuddered at the notion of receiving the sacred wafer in a state 
of mortal sin, lest divine judgment and sudden death should 
fall upon him, declared he would not take the sacrament at 
Easter, ‘ qgu’il ne ferait pas ses Paques ;’ and consequently would 
not touch for the king’s evil, The amazement of Paris was 
great; and Barbier naively asks how it was that the eldest son 
of the Church could not get a dispense from the Pope to take the 
sacrament in any case.* Shortly after, on the 29th of September, 











* The Jesuit Lémeri, the King’s confessor, suggested that the 
King might communier en blanc ; that is, pretend to take the sacra- 
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an accommodating husband, the Comte de Vintimille, nephew 
to the Archbishop of Paris, was found for Mademoiselle de 
Nesle. His uncle the Archbishop officiated at this mock 
ceremony ; the lady was married with a dowry from the King ; 
and on the night of the marriage the King did M. de Vinti- 
mille the honour of handing him the ‘ chemise.’ M. de Vinti- 
mille was, as might be expected, a reckless, shameless, cynical 
profligate. On one occasion he called out so that the King 
could overhear him, ‘ Aprés tout, il n’a que deux laides, and 
D’Argenson reports a shameful speech of his on the occasion 
of his wife’s accouchement. 

Madame de Vintimille was by no means inclined to follow 
her sister’s example and abstain from meddling with politics, 
and this the more that events of immense importance occurred 
in Europe immediately after her establishment at Versailles— 
events which changed the balance of power in Europe, and 
which have in our own day acquired a new significance through 
the extraordinary revolution which has occurred in the distri- 
bution of Continental power in the past year. Frederic II. 
became King of Prussia on the 31st of May, 1740, and the 
great House of Hapsburg came to an end in the male line 
by the death of the Emperor Charles VI., who died on the 
20th of October in the same year, carried off prematurely at 
the age of fifty-five. Maria Theresa at the age of twenty- 
three had to settle the fatal question of the Austrian succes- 
sion with the crowd of royal pretenders, each ravenous for 
some share of the vast heritage which Charles had left behind 
him. 

Paseal has. said that the history of the world would have 
been different had the. nose of Cleopatra been shorter. It 
would be well for philosophers of history to consider what 
might be the present state of Europe if Madame de Vinti- 
mille’s. nose had been subject to Pascal’s hypothesis; for 
in 1740, as in 1756, and as in 1866, the momentous ques- 
tion was placed before France, what attitude she should 
assume between the rival pretensions of Austria and Prussia? 
It is only now that the immense magnitude of the question 
which presented itself to the Cabinet of Versailles in 1740 
is really apparent; for had France at that crisis firmly op- 
posed the policy of Prussia, Frederic had never ventured on 
the invasion of Silesia, the aggrandisement of Prussia would 
have been checked at its outset, and the partition of Poland 





ment with an unconsecrated wafer, to save appearances. It is 
proper to say that he was exiled for the suggestion. 
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prevented. It was Madame de Vintimille who decided the King, 
in spite of the reluctance of Fleury, whose sympathies were all 
Austrian, to throw the whole weight of the French monarchy 
on the side of Prussia; and thus Madame de Vintimille was a 
link in the chain of events which has ended in the battle of 
Sadowa. 

There was the less excuse for the part which France took on 
this occasion, as not only was its Government, in common with 
all the Governments of Europe, bound by treaty to support 
the Pragmatic Sanction and the succession of Maria Theresa 
to the undivided heritage of the House of Austria, but France 
had, moreover, incurred especial obligations by accepting the 
transfer of the imperial claims upon Lorraine. There were, 
however, treaties of an opposite tendency between France and 
Bavaria, the ancient and unfortunate ally of Louis XIV., 
which clashed with this arrangement, and the Government 
was pledged to support the candidature of the Elector of 
Bavaria for the German Empire; nevertheless the assistance 
of France was still courted on all sides, and by a timely 
attempt at an equitable adjustment of rival claims she might 
have secured the peace of Europe and altered its future destiny. 
But all the advantages of her advantageous position were im- 
providently sacrificed, the sanctity of treaties was treated with 
contempt, her recklessness and wilfulness rendered her the 
sport of Prussian ambition, as she assisted, with all the vacil- 
lation of weakness, in the dismemberment of Austria and her 
own political abasement.* 

There still remained a party in France who adhered to the tra- 
ditional policy of Richelieu, and insisted, in spite of the changed 
condition of Europe, that the humiliation of Austria should 
continue to be the proper aim of French continental policy. Of 
these the Comte de Belleisle, a minister and a general of great 
enterprise and of considerable ability, was the chief spirit; and 
he it was who gained the ear of Madame de Vintimille and 
persuaded her that to commit the King to an anti-Austrian 
policy would be the most efficient means of maintaining her 
own influence and upsetting the influence of Fleury. Beset 
on the one side by this party, and dissuaded on the other by 
the remonstrances of Fleury, the King for some time remained 


* The European situations of 1740 and 1866 are more similar for 
another reason. Then, as now, Prussia had made immense advances 
in military organisation and discipline, which no European State 
had the foresight to keep pace with. Prince Eugene assured 
Charles VI. that an army of 200,000 men would be worth more 
than all the European guarantees to his Pragmatic Sanction. 
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in a state of apathy and indecision, until Frederic himself cast 
the fatal die and threw his troops into Silesia. At this time also 
the King’s daughter, the Infanta, wife of the second son of the 
King of. Spain, assailed her father with letters clamorous for a 
—_ of the spoil of Austria in the sh: ape of a royal appanage 
for her husband, to be carved out of the Milanese. When 
Frederic gained the battle of Molwitz, the war party in France 
redoubled their energies ; the King’s mistresses and his daughter 
became more and more urgent; Louis became more and more 
disposed to yield; Fleury, fearing to lose his much-cherished 
ascendancy, renounced at last all opposition; and the Comte de 
Belleisle, who had gone on an embassy to Germany, was made 
Maréchal of France, and his errand changed from a mission of 
peace to one of war and spoliation. 

Two French armies—one destined to support the Elector 
of Bavaria, another directed upon Westphalia—crossed the 
Rhine, and overwhelmed Maria Theresa with astonishment, 
but inspired her with desperate energy. As between Frederic 
and his abettors in this shameful violation of faith and the 
law of nations, the Prussian King was the more excusable of 
the two, inasmuch as with the eye of genius he saw that the 
fate of Prussia, with her ragged strips of territory extending 
from the frontier of Russia to the Rhine, must be to devour, 
or in time to be devoured, and with a ruler of his unscrupulous 
character there could be little hesitation as to the alternative. 
The support which he received from the French Government 
was of a wavering character devoid of all energy. Frederic was 
extremely discontented with the inefficiency of their co-operation, 
and the author of the anti-Machiavel, with true Machiavellian 
policy, drew off from or made use of the French alliance precisely 
as his chance of a permanent peace with Austria with the reten- 
tion of his Silesian spoils seemed more or less probable. During 
one of these temporary desertions of Frederic from the French 
alliance, a French army was shut up in Prague, but succeeded 
in effecting its escape in the depth of winter. The severity of 
the frost, the hardships endured, and the number of soldiers who 
perished on the road, made this retreat similar on a small scale 
to the retreat of the French army from Moscow.* 

With our Hanoverian dynasty it was not possible that 
England should long remain a spectator of the Continental 


* This retreat is memorable from having been the cause of the 
premature decline of Vauvenargues, one of the most interesting 
characters of the eighteenth century. He never recovered from the 
sufferings he then underwent. 
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war, and all Europe took part in the conflict. After torrents 
of blood had been shed, the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
concluded in 1748—a treaty from which no European Power 
derived any advantage with the exception of Prussia, who 
secured Silesia, and England, who established her maritime 
supremacy on the ruin of that of France. The armies and 
resources of France were used up in an unjust and ill-conducted 
contest carried on chiefly in Flanders and Italy. 

The superiority which the French had maintained from the 
time of Vauban in the art of sieges and in engineering could 
nowhere be more advantageously exhibited than in Flanders; 
and this kindof military operations diverted the King without 
requiring too much energy or exertion. Fleury died in the 
beginning of 1743,* after having, by his querulous complaints 
to Maria Theresa against the warlike tendencies of his own 
plenipotentiary in Germany, exposed the Cabinet of Versailles 
to the laughter of Europe. The French failed in every other 
quarter but in Flanders ; there too they lost the battle of Det- 
tingen, and their operations were conducted with signal unsue- 
cess by the Maréchal de Noailles, until this commander had the 
magnanimity to recognise the superiority of Maurice of Saxony, 
under whose guidance the French obtained the victories of 
Fontenoy, Raucoux, and Lawfeld—victories which, however, 
Frederic said were as useless to him as victories on the banks 
of the Scamander, or as the taking of Pekin. 

The two or three years before and after the battle of Fontenoy 
form the most brilliant part of the reign of Louis XV. After 
the death of Fleury, under the counsels of the Maréchal 
de Noailles, and inspired by Madame de Chateauroux, he 
for a short time made an effort to enact the part of Louis XIV. 
He acquainted himself with the affairs of his kingdom, and 
studied the general condition of Europe. It was during this 
period that the Marquis d’Argenson was called to the post 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs; he was a pupil of Chauvelin; 
his plan was to convert a war unjust in its commencement 
into one which should establish the equilibrium of Europe 
on juster and more stable conditions. With some modi- 
fications he pursued Chauvelin’s projects for rendering Italy 
independent, to which he added a scheme for the settlement of 





* The Cardinal gave himself youthful airs up to the last, and 
with such effect that he deceived the populace of Paris whenever 
he appeared before them. ‘ Hélas!’ they cried, ‘voila un vieillard 
* qui se porte bien; il est bien vif, et durera longtemps; il nous fera 
‘ longtemps manger le pain bien cher.’ 
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the kingdom of Poland on a secure basis. These plans, how- 
ever, failed from want of proper support and the opposition of 
the King’s own family. D’Argenson, who began to oppress the 
indolent monarch with the superiority of his talents and his 
character, and was liable to some just suspicion on account of 
his utopian views, was permanently dismissed. The nation had 
at one time begun to hope that the King had awakened in Louis, 
but they were speedily undeceived, and on the elevation of 
Madame de Pompadour they lost all hopes of his improvement. 
The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle excited universal discontent ; 
the very women of the halles cried ‘ Béte comme la paix ;’ and 
the popular contempt of the King was increased subsequently 
by the ignoble manner in which the hospitality of the realm 
and his own pledged word were violated by the seizure of the 
Young Pretender at the Opera-house and his deportation from 
a country which had engaged to support his cause and which 
had encouraged and assisted him to make his unfortunate 
attempt of 1745 to regain the crown of his ancestors. 

The private and public life of Louis were so mixed up to- 
gether that it is impossible to view them apart, for the events 
and intrigues of the bed-chamber governed the march of armies 
and directed the discharge of their artillery. Madame de Vin- 
timille, who admitted even a third sister, Madame de Lara- 
guais, to a participation in the family fortune, died of a 
miliary fever in the full height of her favour and in the midst 
of her dreams of political empire, leaving a son who grew 
up the precise image of his father. The King showed more 
sensibility on this occasion than on any other of his life, and 
remained for some days in complete privacy; the effect of the 
sudden death of his mistress not only affected him with pas- 
sionate grief, but renewed in him the dread of hell torment 
which tortured him to the end of his days on similar occasions. 
The share which Madame de Mailly took in the King’s afflic- 
tion brought back some semblance of his former affection. 
But that consummate tempter the Duc de Richelieu was on 
the look-out for another liaison for his sovereign. That which 
existed between Madame de Mailly and the King had never 
been congenial to his own tastes, since Madame de Mailly had 
alopted the counsels and the resentments of her friend the 
Princesse de Charolais, who herself had had too intimate an 
acquaintance with the unprincipled nature of the heartless 
libertine. 

The Duke consequently determined to give his sovereign 
anew mistress who should owe everything to himself and be 
more capable of exercising political influence over the King. 
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He took Madame de Tencin, an ancient favourite of the 
Regent, into his confidence, and the two together discussed 
the whole range of Court beauties, weighed the character 
and docility of each, and calculated the probable duration of 
her reign. Their choice after much hesitation fixed itself upon 
another Nesle, the youngest of all the sisters of Madame de 
Mailly, superior to all the rest in beauty, possessing an abun- 
dant portion of the family brilliance, with intelligence and 
ambition, and prepared by the selfishness of her heart and the 
unscrupulousness of her conscience to make a pitiless use of 
her advantages. 

The name of the lady was Madame de la Tournelle, now 
better known in history as the Duchess of Chateauroux, 
Her charms had already made a great impression on the King, 
who had seen her on a visit to the Duc d’Antin, and exclaimed 
* Mon Dieu! quelle est belle!’ Her beauty was of a different 
character from that of her sisters. Her skin was of a dazzling 
whiteness, and her large blue eyes had a magic and fascinating 
brilliance; her form was not spare but graceful, and her lips 
fine and full; her smile was bright at once with infantine 
freshness and coquettish malice, while her bearing had all the 
lightness, and her manners all the dash, which distinguished 
the rest of the Nesles. But her temper was widely different 
from that of her sisters, and the Duc de Richelieu had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting the King to play the lover in such 
fashion as would suit the pride of the imperious Madame de la 
Tournelle. The lady was willing enough to accept the position, 
but she was not willing to be a humble partner in the royal 
amours or to make such advances as Madame de Mailly had 
made before her. She required to be courted, to have the 
advances made to her in a manner satisfactory to her pride 
and her ambition, and to reign absolutely. The difficulty of 
Richelieu was to get the King, indolent, shy, and apprehensive 
of all effort—a King accustomed to be served in love as in all 
else—to speak the language of devotion, and to give himself the 
trouble to please a high-spirited woman with all the caprice of 
beauty and who determined to uphold her dignity even as mis- 
tress. Her first condition was the dismissal of Madame de Maillf. 
The anguish, the tears, the supplications of her sister availed 
nothing, and she succeeded in her purpose with stipulations of 
inflexible severity. After this she consented to receive 4 
first declaration in her apartment of lady-in-waiting to the 
Queen at Versailles at dead of night; the King and Richelieu 
betook themselves to the rendezvous disguised in the large 
perruques of doctors of the time. The King came away from 
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the interview more impassioned than before, and the reign of 
Madame de Ja Tournelle, soon after created Duchess of Cha- 
teauroux, commenced. Madame de Mailly, even after her de- 
parture from Versailles, made one more effort to recover her 
position. She asked and obtained a last interview with the 
monarch she had loved ; and the courtiers saw the discarded mis- 
tress come from the royal closet with heaving bosom, with eyes 
full of tears, and in a state of desolation which made her insen- 
sible to all about her. Behind her came the King, affecting a 
few parting words of heartless consolation, and speaking the 
last words she was destined to hear from him; the cruel dis- 
simulation which was so characteristic of his nature never found 
amore striking utterance— A lundi, a Choisy, madame la 
‘comtesse. . . & lundi, Pespéere que vous ne me Jerez pas at- 
‘tendre. At Choisy, on Monday, the unhappy woman knew 
the sister who supplanted her was to take possession of the 
doubtful honours of reigning mistress. 

But the arts of coquetry and indifference of Madame de 
la Tournelle were not yet exhausted. Before she yielded 
she irritated the King’s passion almost to fury. She had 
many enemies in the palace, the chief of whom, Maurepas, 
wed every intrigue to oppose the rise of the new favourite 
—a favourite with whom he saw he should have to reckon as 
with a new power. With consummate skill, and with the aid 
of Richelieu as prime minister, who was called the president of 
Madame de la Tournelle, she triumphed over all her opponents, 
and exacted for the journey to the King’s new chateau of 
Choisy, in the vicinity of Marly, an unprecedented display of 
the power of a mistress. She stipulated that her retinue should 
consist of the most noble names of France. One princess of 
the blood royal, Mademoiselle de la Roche sur Yon, formed 
part in her train, and the presence of the virtuous Duchess de 
luynes was requested by Louis in person of the Duke de 
Luynes. The Duke made a profound inclination, but. imme- 
diately after addressed himself to one of the gentlemen of the 
chamber, and begged him to ask the King to accept his regrets 
and his excuses. 

With this Liaison a new life commenced for Louis XV. He 
now defied publicity and gave loose to his appetites and his 
senses with all the freshness to be looked for in a young man 
suddenly liberated from the rule of a ministerial pedagogue. 
Indifferent to France, her victories and her defeats, he hunted 
and drank and feasted as though that were the real business of 
his life, and his royalty were a mere pageant. The arrival of 
trout from the lake of Geneva, or a loose bit of scandal from 
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the Duke of Richelieu, drove out of his head all care for the brot 
provinces or the army, and he was wholly absorbed in his new the 
passion and in voluptuous delights, when his soldiers were mist 
making the disastrous retreat from Prague, and sinking with C 
frost and hunger on the route. Thousands were lying as the 
corpses beneath the snows of Germany whilst he was living in the 
his little Court of Choisy, in the midst of a world of charming disg 
and unscrupulous women and of gay, polished, and dissolute de - 
bons viveurs,—whilst every morning after rising he made what ship 
was called la ronde du Roi, passing from room to room and to t 
stopping by the side of the laced pillows of the sleepers to of 4 
awaken the ladies in waiting on his mistress. Kin 

The reign of Madame de Chateauroux was brilliant, short, the 
eventful, and tragic. It began in December 1742, and lasted sub: 
precisely two years. The new mistress, described by Madame wit] 
de Tencin as ‘ haute comme les monts,’ had that loftiness of na- acct 
ture which sometimes appears striking even in the ruins of all but 
moral principle. She united the pride and passion of a Monte- now 
span to the energy and ambition of a Longueville. The salons of and 
Versailles were too limited a theatre for her energies, and she she 
burned with the desire of becoming the Agnes Sorel of the of I 
indolent monarch and making her position pardonable in the fave 
eyes of patriotism; all the King’s advisers who were distin- all 
guished by any energy of private or patriotic ambition found a the 
ready listener in Madame de Chateauroux. the 

After allowing the King to revel for a while in his new trol 
passion, and after having obtained her duchy and taken her the 
tabouret before the Queen, the lady entered with ardour of | 
into her political part. With the apathetic King politics had simt 
hitherto been a game of cup and ball, which he played in the pla 
presence of his ministers. To talk reason to him, it was said, mu: 
was to talk to a stone, and the influence of an energetic mis- hon 
tress might perhaps arouse the monarch from his torpor. but 
Madame de Chiteauroux began to attack the feeble nature of we 
the King, to endeavour to rouse him to some sense of duty, 174 
and to overwhelm him with suggestions about his ministers, q 
about his Parliament, about the war, about its bad manage- hyt 
ment, and the condition of the people and the country. She sto 
spoke to him of the humiliations of France, of the disaster of the 
Prague, of the ill success of Bavaria, of generals without eve 
genius, of soldiers without confidence, of France isolated and ace 
her frontiers threatened. One measure she urged upon him the 
before all—to put himself at the head of his armies. The Cor 
conscience of the fainéant king writhed at length beneath the sat 
grasp of the imperious woman. ‘Vous me tuez,’ he cried, when ‘E 
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brought to bay by a crowd of arguments and persecuted with 
the display of her great conceptions. ‘ Tant mieuz, sire, the 
mistress replied, ‘ il faut qu’un roi ressuscite.’ 

Other court intrigues contributed at the same time to favour 
the views of Madame Chateauroux. Maurepas the chansonnier, 
the light frivolous minister whose name is associated with the 
disgrace of one and the disasters of two reigns, the Maréchal 
de Noailles, Richelieu, as well as all the courtiers who wor- 
shipped the star of the mistress, endeavoured to get the King 
to take the field. Pure patriotism had little to do with any 
of their persuasions. Maurepas reckoned upon getting the 
King to determine to join the army through the influence of 
the favourite, and by a fine touch of subtlety trusted also 
subsequently to persuade the King not to take his mistress 
with him; he then hoped, since he himself would necessarily 
accompany his sovereign, to disengage him from any influence 
but his own. The Maréchale de Noailles, the old Duchess— 
now ninety-nine years of age, the mother of eleven daughters 
and ten sons, with more than a hundred living descendants— 
she whom the courtiers called the mother of the ten tribes 
of Israel, all anxiously looking to the Duchess and the King’s 
favour to provide them with a new land of promise; she with 
all the tribe of the Noailles, in fact, were calculating on 
the good things to be got if the King could be carried off to 
the camp of the Marshal, where the latter would have uncon- 
trolled supervision of the despatch-boxes from Paris. Thus 
the King was, after long preparation, wound up to the pitch 
of resolve, and determined to join the army. Maurepas in- 
sinuated at the last moment that if Louis XV. would really 
play a kingly part, and gain the affection of his people, he 
must make one more sacrifice, and leave his mistresses at 
home. On this question there ensued a subtle game of intrigue, 
but in the end Maurepas triumphed; the tears of the favourite 
were vain, and the King departed alone, on the 2nd of May, 
1744, 

The King reached the army, and all France burst out into 
hymns of praise. The King had visited the fortresses, the 
stores at the hospitals; he had tasted the broth of the sick and 
the bread of the soldiers. He was busy and observant; wher- 
ever his presence was needed there he was found. He was 
accessible to officers of all rank. People repeated his reply to 
the Dutch ambassador, ‘ Je vous ferai réponse en Flandre.’ 
Confidence was restored in the army, in the country. Men 
said to each other, ‘ Now we have'a King again,’ and repeated, 
“Et surtout iln’est pas question de femmes.’ Suddenly, however, 
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the popular enthusiasm fell fifty degrees; the common soldiers 
grinned about the tent of the King, whence two splendid 
ladies in patches and rouge and magnificent attire were often 
seen to emerge to their carriage; ladies to whom very rough 
opprobious names were given, and concerning whom scornful 
and satirical chansons were bandied about the camp. A mur- 
mur of indignation ran through France ; the hopes of the nation 
were deceived. 

Madame de Chateauroux had rejoined the King at Lille. 
With her came also Madame de Laraguais and a bevy of 
court ladies. The two sisters followed in the King’s wake 
without any concealment, while the grand maréchal “des logis 
preceded them, to prepare the communication between the 
King’s lodgings and those of his mistresses. Then ensued the 
most striking “incident of the latter days of royalty in France, 
when the sudden and nearly fatal illness of the King at Metz, 
aroused for the last time the deep-seated affection of the nation 
for its Sovereign, one final expression of loyalty on the eve 
of eternal separation. After a night of debauchery on the 
3rd of Angust 1744, Louis was laid prostrate with a putrid 
fever. From the 4th to the 12th the King got rapidly worse, 
Madame de Chateauroux and her confidant Richelieu took pos- 
session of the royal chamber, and with the aid of Madame 
de Laraguais, the aides-de-camp and domestics attached to the 
favourite’s interest, closed the door against their enemies. For 
at not many feet from the bed where the King was lying 
in a desperate condition, the princes of the blood, the great 
officers of the Crown, all the dignitaries who yet respected the 
honour of the Crown and of the Church, Bouillon, La Roche- 
foucauld, Villeroy, Fitz-james, the Bishop of Soissons, the 
Jesuit Father Pérusseau the confessor of the King, collected 
together in the antechamber, scanning eagerly the countenances 
of the King’s attendants as they passed to and fro between 
the folding-doors of his bedroom. All these felt a pious horror 
at the bare possibility of a King of France dying without con- 
fession and the last consolations of religion. For ‘the inexorable 
Bishop of Soissons, the chief almoner of the King, and the 
Father Pérusseau, would listen to no terms of compromise; 
they demanded the dismissal of the concubine before confession 
should be accepted and the sacrament administered. Every art 
was used to dupe the Court and to deceive the King as to the 
danger of his condition: but all was vain; the terrors of the 
King were aroused, he fancied in his delirium that he already felt 
the torments of eternity. On recovering from a fainting state he 
called aloud for his broth and his confessor; the Chateauroux, 
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with a hopeless air, gave way to the ecclesiastics; in a few 
seconds the folding-doors were thrown open, and the bishop cried 
sternly to the two sisters: ‘Le roi vous ordonne, mesdames, 
‘de vous retirer de chez lui sur le champ, and the pair quitted 
Metz amid the imprecations of crowds who beheld in them but 
examples of adultery and incest, and knew not that the short- 
lived energy he had displayed was due to the mistress—the 
very object of their execrations. 

Very many descriptions have been made of the pathetic 
frenzy into which the news of the King’s illness threw the 
whole population of Paris. ‘ Now,’ they said, ‘now that he 
‘was about to become a great King, he will be taken from us.’ 
France recalled like a mother her once passionate love and 
devotion for the bright-faced boy with the golden hair. After 
they heard that the Queen had left Versailles to go to the bed- 
side of her dying husband, ‘ For many days,’ says Voltaire, 
‘Paris took no heed of the appointed times for sleep, for waking, 
‘or for taking food.’ The couriers, as they arrived, were beset 
by crowds eager for intelligence; the churches were besieged 
day and night by the populace praying for the King’s recovery 
as for the last grace of Heaven. The poor gave to the poor 
money to make their offerings at the altar, saying, ‘ Priez 
‘ Dieu pour le rot.’ On the 15th, the King was given over by 
his doctors, but an empiric stept in, gave him an enormous 
dose of emetic, and he was saved. The public joy knew no 
bounds, people embraced in the streets with tears and cries 
of joy; not a guild of artisans but sang the ‘ Te Deum ;’ and 
the news spread with electric speed throughout France. The 
title of Louis le Bien-aimé was awarded him by universal 
acclamation; the gratitude of the people was given him, in 
fact, not for having done anything, but for not dying; and 
the King himself, amid the triumphal reception which was 
prepared for him on his return, exclaimed, ‘ What have I 
‘done to be so loved!’ But with returning health the passion 
for Madame de Chateauroux returned also; and one No- 
vember night he slipt quietly out of the Tuileries and pre- 
sented himself without warning at the house of his mistress in 
the Rue du Bac. The favourite was so confounded at this 
sudden apparition, that at the first interview she made nothing 
but incoherent speeches; on the next day, however, all her 
haughtiness returned, and her injured pride made exorbitant 
demands before she would consent to return to Versailles. 
Nothing would satisfy her but the disgrace and exile of all who 
had conspired to drive her away from Metz. The Bishop of 
Soissons, his confessor, the Dukes de Bouillon and La Roche- 
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foucauld, all were exiled. Maurepas alone was allowed to 
remain at the King’s earnest prayer, and at the price of the 
most abject humiliation. The minister was himself to bear to 
the injured favourite a letter of apology and her own recall, 
Maurepas, whom the Chiteauroux always styled the ‘ faguinet, 
yielded. He presented himself with his missive in the Rue 
du Bac, he received no salutation, and when he attempted to 
kiss the mistress’s hand, received but the words, ‘ Donnez .., 
‘ allez-vous en!’ But the indignation and emotions of the last 
two months, the frenzy of triumph, had fatally agitated the 
violent nature of the imperious woman, an inflammatory fever 
raged through her whole system, and after eleven days of 
transports, convulsions, and delirium; after having been bled 
eleven times in vain in the feet and the hand, she died on the 
ist of December at the age of twenty-seven years in the arms 
of her sister and discarded rival Madame de Mailly, who 
forgave everything. ‘Two days afterwards she was buried at 
Saint Sulpice with a guard under arms to save her body from 
the insults of the populace.* 

The death of Madame de Chateauroux affected the King 
with less grief than that of Madame de Vintimille; never- 
theless he appears to have endeavoured for three or four months 
to wean himself from all immoral connexions, and to return to 
the society of the Queen. But Maria Lecszinska, now thirty- 
five years of age, had quite subsided into a life of monotony 
and retirement; after tears and some anger at her husband's 
first infidelities she had made no effort to recover her posi- 
tion. The King had treated her from time to time with 
marked neglect, even omitting to request her to be seated 
before the courtiers, and neglecting to provide her with suffi- 
cient money for her daily necessities. Hopeless of redress 
she betook herself to the privacy of her apartments, and 
confined herself chiefly to the society of the Duke and Duchess 
de Luynes; she had become prematurely old and sad, in 
capable of amusing and enjoying amusement. She passed her 
days in morning prayer, in reading good books, in attending 

* Madame de Mailly passed the last years of her life in practices 
of an exemplary penitence—spending all her time and money on the 
poor. She visited the prisons and the sick, and publicly washed 
the feet of the poor; she reserved for herself scarcely enough for 
her own necessities. She died in 1751, with hair-cloth next her 
person. On one occasion, as she entered the church of Saint Paul, 
and some persons gave way to her, a bystander said, ‘ Voila bien 
* dw train pour une femme perdue!’ She replied, ‘ Puisque vous la 
* connaissez, priez Dieu pour elle,’ 
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mass, in the etiquette of the dinner-table, in embroidery and 
needlework, and in little works of charity which became the 
serious occupation of her life. She considered herself, in fact, 
a sort of dowager queen. All the lighter amusements of her 
youth were abandoned with her guitar and her harpsichord. 
Regularly after supper she allowed her attendants to betake 
themselves to the gayer apartments of the chateau, while she 
retired to the rooms of the Duchesse de Luynes, where she 
spent the rest of the evening in a favourite arm-chair by the 
fireside with the Duchess and three or four elderly friends, 
among whom were the Cardinal de Luynes and the Presi- 
dent Hénault; and night by night the older members would 
fall asleep to the snoring of an invariable member of this 
drowsy party—Tintamarre, an old dog of the Duchesse de 
Luynes. : 

It was impossible that the King should find relief for his 
ennui and lassitude in such a circle ; and ere long he was de- 
livered into the hands of an intriguante of the most finished 
character—one who had been from her cradle reared and edu- 
cated with the view of becoming a sort of royal Aspasia, and 
who succeeded in filling for nineteen years the anomalous posi- 
tion of queen-mistress of France. 

In the financial world of Paris, headed by the twelve 
intendants of the provinces, who were, Law said, the true go- 
yernors of France—in the salons of the fermiers générauz, 
adorned with all the luxury and display which their immense 
wealth enabled them to supply, moved at that time a young 
beauty of twenty-three years of age, who had from her child- 
hood been styled by her mother un vrai morceau de roi, and 
educated in all the arts of a Greek courtesan of the time 
of Pericles; she could act, she could sing, she could dance, 
and exercise all the arts and witchery of a syren to perfection. 
She was the nominal daughter of a M. Poisson, a fraudulent and 
bankrupt subordinate of Paris Duvernai, who had been hung 
in effigy, but her real father was supposed to be a fermier 
général, who had adopted her and married her to his nephew 
Lenormant d’Etioles. In the immoral atmosphere of her early 
home her brilliant qualities had received the precise training 
which befitted a royal courtesan, and by the introduction of 
her adoptive father she had gathered round her the most noted 
of the men of letters of the day, and lived in familiar inter- 
course with Fontenelle, the Abbé de Bernis, Maupertuis, and 
Voltaire. 

To become the mistress of the King had been the earliest dream 
of Mademoiselle Poisson, of which a curious proof is afforded 
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by the list of pensions granted by her after her elevation; 
among them was one to a certain Madame Lebon, thus inscribed 
—‘ 600 livres & Madame Lebon pour lui avoir prédit a Page de 
‘neuf ans qu'elle serait un jour la maitresse de Louis XV.’ Having 
become Madame d’Etioles, she lost no opportunity of endea- 
vouring to attract the King’s notice. After many manceuvres, 
after fluttering before his eyes in a blue dress and in 4 
pony phaeton at various hunting parties, she contrived to 
gain the marked attention of the monarch at a masqued ball 
at the Hotel de Ville, at Paris, and by the mediation of Binet, 
one of the King’s valets, the first interview took place. On 
the occasion of the second the lady, who was a consummate 
actress, simulated such fear of her husband in case of a retum 
home, that the King kept her concealed for some days in 
apartments above his own, and a little later gave her the 
assurance that she should be publicly installed as his mistress 
at Versailles. Her presentation at Court was delayed by the 
absence of the King, who went to be present with the army, 
and to be a spectator of the victory of Fontenoy; but even in 
the hurry of battle and the flush of victory, the amorous 
monarch found opportunity to write her daily letters. Madame 
d’Etioles took advantage of the delay to ingratiate herself 
with the Queen, who, convinced of the futility of endeavouring 
to regain the king’s affection, concluded from the demeanour 
of the adventuress that she would be perhaps as humble a 
mistress as any other, and on the King’s return from the 
campaign the new favourite was publicly presented to both 
King and Queer, with expressions of favour from the latter 
which excited the astonishment of the courtiers ; and in a few 
days her humble extraction was concealed by the title of the 
Marquise de Pompadour, taken from an extinct family.* 

The history of Madame de Pompadour for the next twenty 
years is the history of France. The new mistress was more 
than a female Prime Minister—she was, in fact, the concubine- 
Queen of the country; and, in the name of an apathetic 
monarch, incapable of any initiative, she exercised an inefface- 
able influence on the destinies of France and of Europe. 
It was not at once, however, that she reached such a height of 
ascendancy in the King’s councils; she had to win her position 


* Ata dinner-party in the provinces at which Monsieur d’Etioles 
was present, a gentilhumme campagnard was informed in a whisper 
that he was the husband of Madame de Pompadour. The gentil- 
homme campagnard shortly afterwards, innocently and to the amuse- 
ment of the company, addressed M. d’Etioles as ‘ Monsieur de Pom- 
* padour.’ 
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step by step with all the arts natural to an intriguante of her 
condition, and to assert her position day by day against the 
torrent of scandal, lampoons, called Poissonades, and bons mots 
about herself, her manners, her name, and her family, which 
daily flooded the palace. 

When Madame de Mailly became the King’s mistress 
the journalist Barbier declared there was nothing to be said 
against it, as the Nesles were one of the first names of the 
monarchy, but the smallest dourgeois in Paris felt it a national 
dishonour to have a Mademoiselle Poisson raised to such a 
notoriously bad eminence. But no woman other than one of 
the new mistress’s birth and education could have filled the 
place she did for twenty years. Louis XV. was the most 
complete xepresentative of the ‘time in all its weaknesses ; 
neither as man nor as king had he any notion of duty. The 
Abbé Galiani said of him ‘ qu’il faisait le plus vilain métier, le 
‘métier du rot le plus & contre ceur possible. The duties of a 
king were to him something incomprehensible and insupport- 
able, and the common duties of man still more so. He was 
afflicted with the great malady of the age, ennui, to an incalcul- 
able degree; his heart and soul were eaten up and devoured 
by it, and the history of his amours isin fact the history of his 
ennui. The talent of Madame de Pompadour consisted in 
observing this, and to the unwearied skill which she displayed 
in alleviating the moral malady which devoured all the energies 
of the royal egotist was due the secure dominion which she exer- 
cised for so many years over the King’s mind. Every device 
the wit of a scheming woman could invent was employed by 
turns to lessen the ‘weight of apathy and gloom which lay 
heavy on the monarch’s mind. She sang, she played the 
harpsichord, and like a new Scheherazade she invented or dis- 
covered a thousand and one stories to dissipate the royal 
listlessness. Every amusement public and private, which she 
could imagine, followed one after the other in brilliant succes- 
sion; and she kept him in constant movement from fétes at 
Paris to fétes at Fontainebleau, from fétes at Belle Vue to fétes 
at La Celle, and from fétes at La Celle to fétes at Compiégne. 
The skill for which she had been celebrated in private theatricals 
here stood her in good stead. She began by turning the holy 
week into a series “of operatic performances, in w hich she took 
a leading part. Then the Duc de Richelieu, who had seen her 
act before her appearance at Versailles, whispered to the 
King what a fund of amusement lay buried in the talents of 
his mistress. A roy al theatre was organised; she assumed 
the principal part in a hundred different plays, supported by 
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court seigneurs and their ladies in subordinate characters ; she 
appeared by turns as Venus, as Hero; as the Herminia of 
Tasso ; as the shepherdess Kglé, or Galathea, or as Urania in 
a dress spangled with stars. Her fine voice, her grace and 
affected simplicity, and the brilliant series of costumes in which 
she appeared night after night, renewed continually the charms 
of her first impression in the royal eyes. The ballets were 
especially magnificent, and the costumes were of the richest 
and most fairylike character.* To obtain an entrance into the 
royal theatre was one of the supreme ends of ambition of the 
courtiers, and the favourite at times gave herself the pleasure 
of refusing her door to a Maréchal de Noailles or a Prince de 
Conti. But in spite of every effort the royal exnui was some- 
times incurable—as once at La Celle, when the marquise, 
after having surprised the King with a splendid ballet festival 
which filled the whole park of her chdéteau, came up to the 
monarch for a few words of compliment, but received for all 
thanks a yawn and the reply ‘j’aurais mieux aimé une comédie!’ 

But beneath the brilliant exterior which the life of the 
reigning favourite offered to the world there were daily in- 
ward agonies of heart and mind which would have moved to 
something like pity her bitterest enemies, had they been aware 
ofthem. Of feeble health—her visage was pale and thin, and she 
had expectoration of blood in her youth—the charms of person 
which had first enslaved the King vanished in the course of three 
or four years,and she speedily became a mistress of mere form and 
ceremony. A succession of younger beauties gratified the pas- 
sions of the monarch, while Madame de Pompadour had to rely 
for the maintenance of her ascendancy on the power of habit, 
which was all-engrossing over so feeble a nature, and to the 
inexhaustible devices which intrigue and her accomplishments 
in the arts of pleasure and amusement afforded her. To sus- 
tain herself on that slippery summit she had need of daily 
and hourly anxiety and care. The secret pangs and fears of 
such a life were incalculable. She was obliged to be on the 
watch for every change of the King’s humour, to keep con- 
stant watch on all his actions, to divine all his thoughts 
and wishes, and to be ever on her guard against both male 
and female conspirators and their jealous contrivances. En- 


* In a manuscript preserved at the Library of the Arsenal, all 
the theatrical costumes of Madame de Pompadour can be studied. 
Among them we may note that of Herminia, a dolimant of cherry- 
coloured satin trimmed with ermine, a petticoat of blue satin em- 
broidered with gold and starred with gold. 
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vied by all the light women of the Court, despised and set 
at nought by the ministers in the early part of her reign, 
hated by the whole nation, and vilified day by day in count- 
less lampoons and pasquinades, which passed from mouth to 
mouth, her life was exhausted in a continual struggle to main- 
tain her position. And the smiling sultana, the mistress of 
a dozen chdéteauz, the insatiable channel of the King’s prodi- 
gality, would retire from public view exhausted with the efforts 
which her histrionic position required, to the privacy of her 
apartment, throw herself down on her seat before her waiting 
maid, and let loose a torrent of complaints on the bitterness 
of her destiny. Her strength failed her under the severity 
of the daily ordeal which was the necessity of her position; 
and when her life had thus been expended as a slave of royal 
caprice, she was, as D’Argenson says, as much forgotten by the 
King and all Versailles a few days after her death as though 
she had never existed.* 

As long as she lived, however, she held supreme control over 
home and foreign politics. Shameful as is the history of the 
ascendancy of Madame de Pompadour, her influence was great 
in controlling the bigot party at Court, at the head of which 
were the Dauphin and the King’s daughters. The memoirs of 
the Duc de Luynes reveal the immense part which the latter 
played in the life of the King ; their intolerance and that of 
their adherents, and the direction which they attempted to 
assume in Church matters, might have made the history of 
France still more gloomy at this period, had the party which 
attached itself at the commencement of her career to Madame 
de Pompadour, which consisted indeed of most of the men 
of merit in France, such as D’Argenson, Machault, Duvernai, 
Quesnay, and the Encyclopedists, not had the advantage of 
her domination over the character of Louis. She made and 
unmade ministers, was all-powerful in internal affairs, held 
a balance between the clergy and the Parliament, directed 
the foreign policy of the country, and decided on war or 
peace. In addressing ministers and ambassadors, she spoke 
for herself and the King, as ‘nous.’ She renewed the tra- 
ditions of the etiquette ‘of the court of Louis XIV. When 
she received, a single chair gave notice to all to stand in 
her presence. Her carriage had such armorial bearings and 


* The remark which Louis made on the day of the funeral of 
Madame de Pompadour is well known :—‘ La Marquise a bien mau- 
‘vats temps pour son voyage.’ This was all the regret he was heard 
to express for the mistress with whom he had lived twenty years. 
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hammercloth as dukes only were allowed to use, and 4 
gentleman of one of the oldest families of Guienne carried 
her mantle on his arm, walked by the side of her sedan. 
chair, or waited for her in the antechamber when she took 
an airing. Her maitre dhotel, Collin, presented the mistress 
her napkin with a Cross of Saint Louis on his breast. In 
the midst of this life of splendour she endeavoured to raise 
her family in some degree to the level of her own fortune, 
Her mother was dead, but she purchased the family vault of the 
Créquis, and placed her body in a princely mausoleum. Her 
daughter died prematurely, but she had previously, though in 
vain, twice endeavoured to make a splendid marriage for 
her; once with the Comte du Luc, the son of Louis XV. and 
Madame de Vintimille; and afterwards with the Duc de 
Fronsac, the son of Richelieu. Richelieu, courtier as he was, 
declined the proffered alliance, saying that he had the honour 
of belonging to the princes of the House of Lorraine by his 
mother, and that he was obliged to ask their consent. After 
the death of her daughter, her father, a shameless cynical 
buffoon, and her brother, a person of some modesty and merit, 
alone remained to her, and on them she lavishly bestowed such 
gifts as fortune had allotted to her. While thus taking care of 
her family, she neglected not to draw upon the public finances 
to supply her own prodigalities, and the private expenses of the 
mistress for the nineteen years of her reign have been said to 
amount to thirty-six millions. The saJe of her effects after her 
death lasted for more than a year. 

But it was not the prodigality of Madame de Pompadour 
which was her most pernicious quality; year by year under 
her influence the spirit, morals, and resources of the country 
grew more and more degraded. No minister could keep his 
place who was not entirely her creature. Maurepas, relying 
on the favour of the Queen and the princesses, found liberal 
employment for his caustic spirit in composing lampoons and 
satirical verses of which she was the subject. His repartees 
when they met were of the most cutting character; and on 
one occasion when she reproached him with not paying proper 
respect to the King’s mistresses, he replied, ‘ Je les ai toujours 
‘ respectées de quelque espéce quelles fussent.’ One intolerable 
lampoon, the work of the minister, at last reached her; she 
could endure him no longer, and on pretence of fear of 
poison, affecting to believe he had been fatal to Madame de 
Chateauroux, she obtained his dismissal from the King. Two 
ministers of merit, Machault and the younger D’Argenson, 
still remained in the Ministry. Machault was her own protégé, 
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and she continued to make use of him until the attempt 
of Damiens, when his more than suspicious conduct towards 
herself afforded her an opportunity of gaining his dismissal. 
She got rid of the Comte d’Argenson on account of his an- 
tipathy to the Austrian alliance at the beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War; and she continued henceforward to fill the 
Ministry with her own creatures. 

The enemies of Madame de Pompadour had hoped that with 
her failing health would also decline her influence over the King ; 
but the result was the contrary. The favourite intrigued so 
as to become from the mistress the indispensable female friend 
of Louis. Continually on the watch to prevent him from being 
ensnared into a permanent attachment to some great lady of 
the Court, she became the procuress and the confidante of all 
kinds of base amours without a trace of sentiment and without 
ahope of amorrow. After harbouring some of these poor crea- 
tures in her own hotel close to the Palace, the too celebrated 
house in the Rue St. Médéric, situate in an obscure quarter in 
Versailles, called the Pare aux Cerfs, was taken as an asylum 
for these obscure passions of the King, who was received there 
simply as a seigneur of the Court,* while all children as soon 
as born were taken away from the establishment. The in- 
famous notoriety of this abode was increased by fabulous 
rumours, and in the increasing destitution of the country, 
mothers trembled for their children at the bare mention of 
the King’s name; and in time Louis the bien-aimé became the 
tyran, the monstre, in the mouths of the people. He was even 
named Herod, and was believed, like the terrible seigneur of 
the middle ages, the prototype of Blue Beard, to endeavour 
to reinvigorate his decrepid powers by bathing in the blood of 
murdered infants. Owing to this belief, on the occasion of some 
severely cruel measures taken by the police, a dangerous revolt 
broke out in Paris, and the King from henceforth never ven- 
tured to exhibit himself in his capital, but had roads made, 
by which he might pass from one chdteau to another without 
passing through Paris or indeed any of the neighbouring 
towns. One of these, that from the Porte Maillot to St. Denis, 
is still called the Chemin de la Revolte. The King became, as 
Chesterfield remarked, both despised and hated at the same 
time; and the reigning mistress was regarded with unmitigated 
detestation as the unhallowed and shameless partner and abettor 





_* One of the denizens of the Pare aux Cerfs having made the 
ny that her visitor was the King, was shut up in a mad- 
Ouse. 
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in his scandalous vices and heartless misgovernment. Although 
the Clergy and the Parliament nourished against each other 
inflexible rancour and hostility, and carried on a factious and 
interminable warfare about the Bull Unigenitus, which exas. 
perated the patience of the King, she contrived to incur the 
enmity of both these bodies. Of the first by her countenance of 
the scheme of Machault for the taxation of the property of the 
Church, and of the second by encouraging the King in his 
opposition to the right of remonstrance. It was indeed aston- 
ishing that the artful woman succeeded, in spite of the hostility 
of every party but that of the philosophers, in maintaining her 
authority. At times it seemed that the influence of the King’s 
daughters, who bravely took their places at the royal supper 
parties, would succeed in procuring her dismissal; but she 
contrived to make her position in the Court more secure by 
professions of repentance and by proclamation of her present 
innocent relations. There was nothing she desired so much, she 
gave out, as to make atonement for the past. To give support 
to her new character she offered to return to the house of her 
own husband if he would receive her back, and wrote to him to 
that effect, while by a private message delivered by the Prince 
de Conti she warned him to be on his guard against taking her 
at her word. By this artifice she outwitted the Queen and her 
confessor, and the unhappy Maria Lecszinska was obliged to 
withdraw the opposition she had made to receiving Madame de 
Pompadour as one of her ladies in waiting, was forced to allow 
her to have a place in her own carriage, to dine at her table. 
The Queen at last consented to dine with the King and his 
mistress at Choisy, was treated with all the honours due toa 
Queen-Mother, and affected to be enchanted; while the mis- 
tress was finally permitted to have her own ¢ribune in the royal 
chapel at Versailles and to make the guéte among the congre- 
gation at Easter. Her ascendancy reached its culminating 
period at the commencement of the Seven Years’ War, @ war 
by which the best interests of France were brought to utter 
ruin, by which, throughout Europe, whole kingdoms and _pro- 
vinces were plunged in bloodshed and desolation and a million 
of lives were uselessly and shamefully sacrificed. 

The primary cause of that deplorable page in European his- 
tory was undoubtedly the satirical tongue of King Frederic and 
his caustic sayings about the petticoat government of Louis XV. 
It must, however, be added that the King himself willingly 
lent himself to the new line of policy; his besotted bigotry 
increased as he grew older and grosser in his vices; he had 
become ashamed of the alliance of a Catholic king with the 
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chief of the heretics on the Continent, and in the midst of the 
debauchery of the Parc aux Cerfs he dreamed of becoming the 
champion of the faith, and of expiating the foulness of his daily 
life by war and persecution. But nevertheless neither King 
nor mistress would have decided on taking the fatal step which 
was a reversal of the whole of the past policy of France and 
led to so terrible a punishment for the first violation of faith 
in 1740, had it not been for the fatal epistle of Maria Theresa, 
in which the daughter of the Hapsburgs wrote with her own 
hand to a royal mistress, styling her ‘ friend and cousin,’ and 
couched in terms of shameful flattery. So unlooked-for an 
exaltation from such a quarter turned Madame de Pompadour’s 
head; she felt endowed with strength sufficient to bear down 
ill opposition, and devoted her whole influence and energies to 
the cause of her imperial friend, while she dreamed of captured 
tities, great victories, a new order of policy, and a glorious 
place in the annals of her country. It was impossible to hope 
to get any of the older and more experienced statesmen of 
France to carry out her plans, and she therefore relied entirely 
m a creature of her own, known in history as the Cardinal de 
Bernis, whom she had recently introduced into the Government. 

The Cardinal de Bernis was originally a round-cheeked 
fresh-coloured little abbé, great in madrigals and ladies’ poetry, 
called by Voltaire ‘le bouguetier du Mont Parnasse, who had 
been long waiting about the Court for advancement. He 
began by making suit to Fleury, and when warned by the Car- 
tinal not to expect office in his lifetime, replied, ‘ Monseigneur, 
‘fattendrat.’ Bernis’ opportunity was now arrived under the 
fiapedour, and at a little pavilion not inaptly named the 
Babiole, on a hill above the chateau of the mistress at Bellevue, 
m the 22nd of September 1755, the famous interview took 
place between Bernis, the Comte de Staremberg, and Madame 
de Pompadour, in which the preliminaries of the calamitous 
Treaty of Versailles took place, and the monarchy of France 
was signed away by an unprincipled priest and a shameless 
woman. 

Having secured the Treaty of Versailles, the emissaries of 
Maria Theresa proceeded to buy over the ministers of Catherine 
of Russia, who was as ready as the Pompadour to seize the 
first opportunity of taking revenge dn Frederic for the bitter 
gibes he had passed on herself, and a scheme for the partition 
of Prussia was speedily decided upon, into which Saxony was 
ilo induced to enter. But at the very outset of the war, an 
tyent occurred which cast Madame de Pompadour into the 
extremity of despair. The endless squabbles of the clergy 
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and the Parliament still continued, complicated with the oppo. 
sition which the latter maintained to the financial decrees of 
the King, and the tenacity with which they asserted their 
right of remonstrance. The King, in a fit of exasperation, 
applied such severe measures to the Parliament, that nearly 
two hundred magistrates renounced office. The people, whose 
misery was daily increasing, and to whom the Government be- 
came daily more odious, took part warmly with the Parliament, 
and curses loud and deep were heard in the streets directed 
against the Pompadour and the tyran des Frangais. Seditious 
cries were raised, the King’s death was openly wished for, and 
it was publicly said that the best thing that could happen for 
France would be toucher le Roi, avertir le Rot. A weak- 

minded man, who had lived as servant in Parliamentary 
families, determined to be the instrument, not for killing, but 
for warning the King; he went to Versailles, waited for him 
in the Cour de Marbre, and stabbed him in the back with a 
penknife. The King, though the wound was barely an inch 
deep, took to his bed in a dreadful state of fright; his con- 
fessor attended him day and night, and the Pompadour had 
commands to leave. She persisted, however, in remaining, 
following the advice of the crafty old Maréchale de Mirepoix, 
who said, ‘ gui quitte la partie la perd.’ On the King’s getting’ 
up from his bed her influence grew stronger than ever, while 

she revenged herself on the King’s ministers, Machault and 
the younger D’Argenson, who had countenanced her dismissal, 
by getting them superseded. The unhappy man Damiens was 

executed on the Place de la Gréve, with a refinement of torture 
which became proverbial, while the great ladies of the Court 
sat at the windows, looking complacently on as the poor wretch 
was being tortured with an atrocity too horrible now to dwell 
upon even in recital. 

After this event the domination of Madame de Pompadour 
was more assured than ever, and she threw all her energies into 
the terrible contest with redoubled assurance, flushed with the 
unexpected success of the conquest of Minorca, i in spite of the 
opposition of the unfortunate Byng, and still more elated with 
the victory of Hastenbeck, gained by the Maréchal d’Estrées 
over the Duke of Cumberland. But after this deceptive ap- 
pearance of good fortune, victory abandoned the arms of France; 
henceforward Madame de : Pompadour knew nothing but disaster. 

England, after carrying on a desultory w arfare against 
France for two years, awoke in all her might at the sound of 
the majestic voice of Pitt. The two greatest men of the age, 
who would have been great men in any ; age—Pitt and Frederie 
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—entered into close alliance, and while the former year by year 
swept the ocean with English ships, ruined the commerce of 
France, and stripped her of all her colonial possessions, the 
other stood like a noble animal at bay dashing hither and 
thither, amid the multitude of pursuers who attempted to hem 
him in, appearing never so great or so unconquerable as on 
the morrow of temporary reverses, dividing his enemies with 
every device of war and politics, and annihilating one after the 
other the formidable masses which opposed him. 

The escape of the Prussian king from the toils which were 
set for him was indeed marvellous; but he owed his preserva- 
tion alone to the weakness of resolve of his enemies, to their 
divided counsels, and to the reckless spirit of court intrigue 
which rendered futile all the power arrayed against him. 
Both the French and Russian generals contrived always to 
leave him some means of escape from ruin through fear of a 
change of policy in their respective Courts. Even Choiseul 
wrote to the ambassador of Vienna that it was not for their in- 
terest that Frederic should be utterly ruined. The fall of the 
Pompadour at any moment might, Richelieu well knew, bring 
about a total change in the policy of France, and for this 
reason he kept away from the favourite’s general Soubise at 
the shameful disaster at Rosbach, where Frederic’s stern 
veterans of the north scattered in wild confusion the disor- 
ganised legions of France, officered by the gay and frivolous 
noblesse, who carried with them to the field a second army of 
hair-dressers, cooks, courtesans, and valetaille of all descrip- 
tions, and spent hours in the morning, in front of their tents at 
their toilette, under the hands of their valets and barbers. 

Madame de Pompadour had neither capacity nor judgment 
sufficient to enable her to struggle against the tide of misfor- 
tune. Nevertheless, 'in spite of disasters and defeats, she clung 
to the Austrian alliance with almost Roman tenacity. When 
her creature the Cardinal de Bernis hesitated to carry on her 
reckless policy, she had him dismissed and exiled from Court, 
and brought the Duc de Choiseul into the Ministry. It is 
suffic ‘iently characteristic of the period, and of the increasing 
degradation of the Government, that Choiseul, who began 
office as the creature of Madame de Pompadour, came in time 
to be regarded as a patriot and the best hope of his country. 
Although of undoubtedly superior capacity to Bernis, he did 
little to restore the fallen fortunes of France. India and 
Canada became irretrievably lost, and the best portion of the 
French colonies in the West Indies. The English even, for 
the first time since the middle ages, effected a lodgement on 
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the French soil, and took possession of Belle Isle on the coast 
of Brittany. The new minister in vain endeavoured to oppose 
the famous Family Compact to the ascendancy of England, 
He too was, after fruitless efforts and blood and treasure 
spent without limit and without profit, obliged, by the in. 
creasing exhaustion of the country, to do that for which 
Bernis was dismissed—counsel submission; and the Peace of 
Paris was concluded ; a peace of ignominy for France, since 
she abandoned every object for which she had gone to war, 
resigned an immense colonial empire to her ancient rival, and 
undertook to destroy the fortifications of Dunkirk. The two 
German Powers remained precisely as they were, after having 
subjected all Germany to devastations equal to those of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The only Power who was a gainer in 
this fearful contest was England, who, invigorated by liberty 
and inspired by the heroic impulse of Chatham, became the 
undisputed arbitress of the ocean, the unrivalled mistress of 
India and America, and established an unchallenged supremacy 
in every quarter of the world. 

One great event only after the Seven Years’ War occurred 
during the reign of the Pompadour—the destruction of the 
order of the Jesuits. During her last years the opposition of 
the Parliaments, both of Paris and the provinces, against the 
arbitrary and faithless measures taken by the Court to supply 
the wants of a ruined treasury acquired unprecedented bold- 
ness and persistency; but she died before matters came toa 
climax by their dissolution and the institution of the Parlia- 
ment Maupéou, against which Beaumarchais directed the 
sharpest shafts of his wit and irony. The increasing anxieties 
with which she had had to contend ever since the opening 
of the Seven Years’ War accelerated the progress of the 
fever which devoured her feeble and attenuated frame, and 
hurried her to a premature grave. In vain did she as her 
charms departed plaster her faded leaden cheeks with white 
and red, and use every art to conceal her emaciation and her 
lassitude from the world; all saw in her a sick, dying, disap- 
pointed woman. Nothing remained in her latter days of her 
former attractions but the brilliancy of her eyes, which the 
glow of fever and the spareness of her features rendered 
still more lustrous and large. Up to the last hour, however, 
Madame de Pompadour remained the favourite and the mis- 
tress ; she gave audiences as long as she drew breath, and her 
last words as her confessor left her are redolent of the grace with 
which she maintained her authority through life. ‘ Un moment, 
‘ Monsieur le curé, nous nous en.irans ensemble.’ 
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If we turn from the political to the artistic and literary 
influence of Madame de Pompadour, history will take a more 
favourable aspect of her character. It is true the best painters 
she patronised—-Boucher and Vanloo—may be styled the mere 
Raphael and Rubens of the Pare aux Cerfs, but she possessed 
in an eminent degree the taste of the age. She founded the 
porcelain manufactory of Sévres, and there is hardly an article 
of furniture from the carriage, the sedan-chair, the fireplace, 
down to the fan and toothpick, on which she did not place her 
stamp: she was the true Muse and nursing-mother of the florid 
style of ornament which still bears her name. 

For nearly five years the King remained without a mistress. 
Events occurred in his family which made even him live decently 
foratime. The Dauphin, the father of Louis X VL., died at the 
end of 1765, and the Queen in 1768.* Choiseul as chief minister 
was all powerful. His facility of getting through business, his 
knowledge of affairs, the services he had rendered, the charm 
of his manners, all combined to make him indispensable; and 
the friends of the minister fondly hoped that since the monarch 
had reached the age of sixty, he was in some measure beyond 
the reach of female seduction, and the reign of Choiseul would 
thenceforth be permanent and absolute. One attempt was 
made to introduce a Madame d’Esparbes to the King, but M. de 
Choiseul destroyed her hopes by taking the lady by the chin as 
he met her on the grand staircase at Versailles, in the presence 
of all the courtiers, and asking her ‘ Petite, comment vont vos 
‘affaires?’ M. de Choiseul, however, was detested by an 
active party of the court and the nation; all the bigots, all the 
partisans of the Jesuits, all the adversaries of the Parliament and 
the Jansenists, were eager to have recourse to any influence in 
order to eject him from power, and the character of the times is 
well illustrated by an anecdote connected with the advent of 

Madame du Barry. On the day of her first presentation at 
court, previously to her being publicly declared the King’s 
mistress, two ecclesiastics met at a dinner-table, and the one 
invited the other to toast the presentation of the new Esther, 
who was to deliver the Jewish people from the oppression of 





* The King on the death of the Dauphin showed more care for 
the future of his country than on any other occasion. ‘ Pauvre 
‘ France, he said ; ‘ un roi de cinquante-cing ans et un dauphin de 
‘onze.’ ‘The Dauphin died at Fontainebleau ; from his death-bed he 
saw the Court carriages getting ready to leave, the Court were only 
waiting for his decease. ‘ Allons,’ he said, ‘il faut en finir, nous 
‘ imputientons trop de monde.’ 
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Haman. Haman was the Duc de Choiseul. The new Esther 
was Madame du Barry 
By the elevation of Madame du Barry the King exhibited 
) his subjects every form of scandalous life. After living 
caehe with four sisters of noble blood, he lived in double 
adultery with one of the bourgeoisie, and now he descended to 
a daughter of the people, of unknown father, whose original 
name was Jeanne Bécu, and who at one time had g: ained her 
living by hawking wares in the street, and was at the time of 
her elevation the mistress of a gamester the Chevalier du 
Barry, who made use of her surpassing and sensual beauty 
of person to attract victims to his card-table. The King, 
through the officiousness of his valet Lebel, had enjoyed the 
opportunity of seeing her through a window in a wall at a 
private supper-party in the palace. The voluptuous charms 
of the courtesan inspired the sexagenarian King with a new 
passion, and he resolved never to part from her. She was 
established at Versailles; she was married to an elder brother 
of her former lover; she was presented at Court, where the 
brilliancy of her beauty disarmed for an instant the disgust 
of the spectators. Yet at first even in that depraved circle 
the new mistress was quite alone; speedily, however, a little 
party from the adversaries of Choiseul gathered around her, of 
which Richelieu, Maupéou, and D’Aiguillon were the chiefs. 
Soon, moreover, Choiseul himself began to bend to the 
mistress, and then the King had the satisfaction of seeing the 
last creature of his choice surrounded by a cortége of the noblest 
ladies of France; the Duchesse de Mirepoix, the Duchesse 
de Montmorenci, the Duchesse de Valentinois, and the Com- 
tesse de |’Hdpital. The hospitality of Chantilly was offered 
to her by the Prince de Condé; at the camp of Compiégne 
she was received with royal honours by M. de la Tour du Pin; 
and at one of her /evers the grand auménier of the King and 
the Papal Nuncio were seen in attendance, and to hand her 
her mules as she descended from bed. The mutual mistrust, 
however, of Choiseul and the Du Barry was too deeply-seated 
not to reappear, and too necessary to the schemes of D’ Aiguillon 
and Maupéou to be allowed to die. Prompted by her coterie, 
the favourite invented daily some malicious device suggesting 
to the King the dismissal of the minister. Now she tossed an 
orange up in the air crying, ‘ Saute, Choiseul ;’ now on the 
dismissal of her chef de cuisine she cried to the King, ‘ J’ai 
‘renvoyé mon Choiseul ;’ until at last the weak-minded monarch 
submitted to the intrigue, and exiled the minister to his estate 
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at Chanteloup, with a letter couched in terms of the most 
ungracious and imperious brevity. 

The dismissal of Choiseul was the only instance of the 

litical action of Madame du Barry; she was after all, as her 
subsequent life, up to the time of her tragic end in the days of 
Terror, proved, a bonne fille, and bore no malice against any one. 
She did what she could to alleviate the disgrace of Choiseul ; 
but the necessities of her infamous position entailed upon her 
the practice of all the arts calculated to gratify and enslave a 
worn-out debauchee. The vices of the King had long thrown 
off the mask of refinement. He delighted in coarse language 
and vulgar familiarity. The number of the victims of his 
profligate indulgences continually increased; and at length it 
was from one of these wretched beings that he caught the 
small-pox which carried him off. 

Just a year before his death the Abbé de Beauvais had the 
courage, in preaching before him on the Thursday in Holy 
Week, to throw out the following daring allusion to the last 
shameful liaison of the King :—* Salomon, rassasié des voluptés, 
‘las davoir épuisé, pour réveiller ses sens flétris, tous les genres 
‘ de plaisir qui entourent le tréne, finit par en chercher une espéce 
‘ nouvelle dans les vils restes de la corruption publique.’ * After 
his death another ecclesiastic, the Abbé of Sainte Geneviéve, 
on being bantered about the inefficacy of his addresses to his 
saint during the illness of the King, replied, ‘ ‘ De quoi vous 

‘ plaignez-vous ? Est-ce qwil n’est pas mort ?’ 

The King’s death-bed was one of the most revolting 
scenes in all history. ‘The Du Barry and her associates up 
to the last moment succeeded in keeping away the King’s 
confessor. The Archbishop of Paris, warned by Richelieu 
that the dismissal of the Du Barry would be the signal for 
the return of Choiseul, temporised with the King’s con- 
science as long as any hope remained of his recovery. The 
subject of hot dispute between the Choiseul and d’Aiguillon 
factions was whether the King should have the sacraments ad- 
ministered to him or no; and the salons of the Du Barry were 
crowded or empty just as the news of the King’s improvement 
or the contrary swayed to and fro the tide of the depraved 
courtiers. At last, in the midst of a repulsive scene between 
the dying sexagenarian and his mistress, the ) 


* It is but just to Louis XV. to say that the Abbé de Beauvais, 
who, in spite of his aristocratic name, was of very humble origin, 
was not sent to the Bastille for his boldness, but rewarded with a 
bishopric. 
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with a sudden impulse of indignation, interfered, insisted 
on her retirement, and the reign of the Du Barry was at an 
end. 

The last words on record of the King were, ‘ Quoigu’il ne dit 
‘compte de sa conduite qu’ad Dieu seul, il se repentait d avoir 
‘ causé du scandale & ses sujets.’ Thus, in even his very meagre 
expression of contrition evincing all the pride of absolutism with 
his dying breath. 

The character of Louis XV. is one on which all the arts of 
indignant rhetoric are thrown away. The story of his life 
cannot be made more shameful than truth itself displays it, 
One trait, however, is wanting to complete the delineation of 
his worthless nature—his mania for speculating in corn. He 
became the chief partner of a company which forestalled corn, 
and was in fact a monopoly. From the exceptional advantages 
they enjoyed, they created periods of local and artificial famine 
in the different provinces for purposes of private gain, The 
King thus traded on the hunger of his people. The most 
abject courtier of Versailles could not avoid feeling a twinge of 
shame when he noted on his bureau day by day the lists of the 
prices of grain in the different provinces as a guide for specu- 
lation. From such shameful dealings arose the legend of the 
Pacte de famine which lingered in the memories of the people, 
and the spectre of which arose in terrible form ‘during the most 
horrible scenes of the Revolution. The populace, it must be 
remembered, went to Versailles to seek the boulanger. It was 
at this period of the reign that the following lines were affixed 
to the pedestal of his statue recently put up in the Place 
Louis XV. now the Place de la Concorde :— 


‘Tl est ici comme & Versailles— 
Sans coeur et sans entrailles.’ 


The Family Compact left behind it likewise a fatal remem- 
brance, and the blood of the slain so uselessly and shamefully 
squandered in the Seven Years’ War haunted the memory of 
the people, made hateful all thought of the Austrian alliance, 
and gave a deadlier intensity to the vengeance which sought 
for the life of the Autrichienne. 

One very peculiar characteristic of the government of Louis 
XV. which we have not hitherto touched upon, was the system 
of secret diplomacy he carried on unknown to his ministers. 
It may be said that he was doubly to blame for the evil which 
he brought upon France, as he had twofold means of know- 
ing the real state of affairs. This underhand correspondence 
was maintained by the King at very great cost; the Prince de 
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Conti directed it under the King’s orders. That mysterious 
character, the Chevalier d’Eon, so well known in London, was 
one of his clandestine agents. The expense of these emissaries 
was defrayed out of the King’s profits in his corn specula- 
tions. By means of these occult practices the King was 
frequently better informed than his own ministers; and it was 
one of the pleasures of his strange nature to revel with an 
inexpressive face in the inward enjoyment of his superior 
knowledge, and not to show a trace of it to his official advisers. 
None of his mistresses were able to discover the source of this 

rivate intelligence, although the King suspected Madame de 
eenlour of having once obtained access to the cabinet in 
which the papers were kept by means of a golden key taken 
from his person in a moment of convivial excess. 

Modern history can certainly find no parallel to so long and 
so shameful a reign as that of Louis XV., and to the legacy of 
ignominy and disorder entailed upon the nation cursed with 
such a sovereign. He succeeded in utterly annihilating the 
magnificent prestige with which the virtues of Saint Louis, 
the wisdom and valour of Henri IV., and the great ambition 
of Louis XIV. had surrounded:the monarchy. 

The consideration that the monarch knew and felt to what 
an abyss the nation was descending rendered still more criminal 
the apathy and vice of his remorseless reign. ‘Tvut cela durera 
‘autant que moi. Aprés nous le déluge, was the selfish con- 
solation in which he shrouded himself, and he died as he lived, 
without a tinge of anything like contrition.* Yet he was not with- 
out qualities which might have been turned to some good had 
he ever been subjected to any kind of moral discipline, and had 





* The King’s character by continual demoralisation acquired an 
incredible degree of cynicism. He was present on one occasion when 
courtiers were speaking of an officer who was coarse, brutal, and 
il-mannerly, though a good soldier. ‘ Enjin,’ the King said, ‘c’es¢ 
‘un brave homme, c’est tout dire!’ Thus attempting to bring con- 
tempt on the last remaining virtue of the noblesse—courage, The 
Cross of St. Louis was brought into disrepute by being given for 
the worst services. ‘The Duc de la Vrilliére, at the instance of a 
courtesan, spat upon it. 

Like Henry III. Louis XV. endeavoured to associate profligacy 
With devotional practices; he would read sermons to his mistresses 
and go down on his knees and pray with his victims in the Pare 
aux Cerfs. He was fond of talking about maladies, death-bed 
scenes, and graves, and worms, and epitaphs; he professed to have 
the gift of reading death in a courtier’s face, and terrified several 
of them with a notice of this kind. 
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there not been a fatal lack of will and decision of purpose which 
left him, as an observer said, with less power in the middle of 
his Court than an avocat of the Chatelet. 

Though there was a lamentable absence of the ideal in his 
character,—an utter incapacity for enjoying any of the pleasures 
of the imagination; though he had none of the literary or 
artistic tastes of Louis XIV., yet his letters to the Maréchal 
‘de Noailles prove that he was not wanting in_ political 
capacity. He was very good-humoured; indulgent to those 
about him and harsh to his subjects; he submitted to any 
neglect on the part of his attendants with the utmost pa 
tience ; he was not unnecessarily cruel, and, provided he could 
have a life of undisturbed enjoyment, he wanted no change, 
and was willing that everybody else should be at peace too, 
‘and would have had, as d’Argenson says, no objection even to 
add the satisfaction of a little glory to the rest of his pleasures 
if it had not cost too much trouble. But between the prompt- 
ings of his own judgment, the advice of ministers, the counter- 
schemes of their rivals, and the intrigues of his mistresses, he 
could rarely decide upon any line of action, and if he did, after 
a short effort he resigned himself to his former apathy. 

But without attempting to absolve the King from the immense 
weight of ignominy which will for ever remain attached to his 
memory, it must be allowed that he was essentially the product 
of his age and of his time. Eleven years before the death of 
Louis XIV., in the year 1709, Leibnitz, with most prophetic 
foresight, signalised the increase of the spirit of disbelief in 
Providence and in a future state of retribution, together with 
the total absence of all generous feeling and patriotic spirit, 
and of care for true fame or for posterity, and declared that 
a vast revolution must certainly arrive to chastise the in- 
fidelity of the age. Later in the century d’Argenson, in 
many remarkable passages, testifies to the progress of evil 
which had continued to degrade the minds of men. The 
outer show of society was never more brilliant or captivating. 
The charm of manner, the refinement of taste, the polish of 
the language of intercourse, had never attained greater per- 
fection; all was glitter on the surface, but all was rottenness 
below. Frivolity, selfishness, contempt for all that was elevated 
and noble, no genuine devotion, an entire absence of all ideal 
aspiration and of all the sterling affections of the heart, were 
united with courtly servility and a mere mechanical uniformity 
in religious observances. One of the passages of D’Argenson 
is extremely striking: 
‘Le cceur est une faculté dont nous ncus privons chaque jour faute 
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@exercice, au lieu que l’esprit s’anime chaque jour. C'est l'esprit 


joint au coour qui forme l’héroisme, le courage, le sublime, et d’ot ré- 


sulte le génie. Faute d’affection et de la faculté cordiale, ce royaume- 
ci périra, je le prédis. 

‘On ne voit que des gens aujourd’hui,’ he says elsewhere, ‘dont le 
ceur est béte comme un cochon; car ce siecle est tourné 3 cette 
paralysie de coeur.’ 

It is impossible to imagine to what lower depths yet such 
a society might have descended had human intelligence not- 
possessed energy sufficient to throw out some counter-irritants 
to rouse into activity and revolt the dormant energies of both 
heart and soul. Given the preceding history of France, all 
religious sincerity and real earnestness banished from the 
Court and country by the persecution of the Protestants and 
Jansenists, and the genius and popularity of such teachers as 
Voltaire and Rousseau become at once intelligible. Yet amid 
the errors and impurities of their lives and doctrines, each 
preached a truth of which so corrupt and sceptic a generation 
had especial need; the one that action should be a chief end of 
existence; the other, that in the absence of religion the best 
aids to a moral life are nature and simplicity. The irreligious 
character of the revolution which these and their fellow- 
workmen and the Encyclopedists brought about followed 
logically enough from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and a century and a half of Satanic persecution directed 
against the Huguenots—persecutions in the time of Louis XV., 
not the work of fanatics, but proceeding from a vicious King 
and a sceptical Court. ‘The injury permanently done to the 
nation by such insensate intolerance is incalculable. The 
most earnest and devotedly religious spirits of France were 
either driven into exile or extinguished. When the earnest 
spirit of Protestantism was driven out, the earnest spirit of 
Catholicism decayed likewise; a mocking hypocritical uni- 
formity took its place ; license and corruption flourished unre- 
proved; and when Deism and Atheism arose, they found no 
antagonists worthy of respect. It were a melancholy thing 
to resign ourselves to the conclusion that so shameful a 
history as that of Louis XV., and the horrors of the French 
Revolution, were inflicted on a great people without any intelli- 
gible causes. One of the chief of these was the inhuman and 
odious persecution which the devoted adherents of an austere 
and sublime creed met with from the day of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 
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Art. VIII.— The Correspondence of the late Earl Grey with 
His Majesty King William IV., and with Sir Herbert Tay. 
lor, from Nov. 1830 to June 1832. Edited by Henry Eary 
GREY. 2 vols. 8vo. 1867. 

bags first reflection excited by the perusal of these volumes 

in the minds of those who retain a personal remembrance 
of the times to which they relate, will be of rather a melancholy 
character. Those times are really so near our own; the 
seem so much nearer in memory; the passions of the old Re 
form days are still so vivid; but the men whose names are 
inseparably connected with them are shadows of the past. In 
that sense, the period in question has ceased to be contemporary 
with ours, and has become historical. All the chief actors, but 
one or two, have disappeared from the scene; and nearly all 
the secondary actors. The proportion of those who have thus 
vanished is certainly rather greater than the mere lapse of five 
and thirty years would seem @ priori to render probable, 
were it not for the comparatively advanced age at which 

English statesmen, generally speaking, attain the highest 

positions. As it is, the visions called up by these pages, in 

which the characters of the drama are brought before us 
speaking their own language, form a phantasmagoria of the 
dead, almost as much as those evoked by narratives of the 

French Revolution. All the members of Lord Grey’s original 

Cabinet, with one exception, have departed ‘ad plures,’ to the 

great silent majority. So have the leaders of Opposition, the 

Great Duke, Lord Lyndhurst, Peel, and the rest of them; 

Lord Ellenborough excepted. So have the chiefs alike of the 

advanced Liberals and of the Waverers and Malcontents, 

who played in their several ways so bustling a part outside the 

Cabinet. The King’s children and other near connexions, 

who busied themselves so fruitlessly in retarding the movement 

of the time, and were supposed by keen politicians to be still 
more active than they really were, have all followed the 
sovereign to the grave. We meet, of course, here and there, 
with the names of statesmen at that time emerging into poli- 
tical life, and who now play a great part in it: but they were 
then beginners only. Two great performers—Lord Brougham 
and the Bishop of Exeter—though still surviving among us, 
have made their exit from affairs: it seems a singular caprice 
of destiny, that these two fiery hearts, among so many, should 
continue to burn on in protracted decline. But the only sur- 
vivors among the front rank men of those days who continue 
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to maintain the same position now, are Lord Russell and Lord 
Derby. These, the two latest accessions to Lord Grey’s Re- 
form Cabinet, remain among us, to connect the past with 
the present by living tradition; and we have all a right to 
hope that they, who carried the first Reform Bill through 
all its stages, may continue to take a prominent part in those 
discussions which must precede the ultimate enactment of the 
new one, whatever end Fate may have in store for it. 

In the meantime, these records of a former day, already, as 
we have said, become historical, bear with singular significance 
on what is passing under our eyes. They portray most vividly 
before us the state of mind into which the chief political leaders 
of 1831 were brought under the pressure of a fierce political 
crisis, when called on to confront chances which they could 
not calculate, and dangers the extent or reality of which they 
could only conjecture. We witness the protests, the wailings, 
the ineffectual struggles, of a great party, comprising the 
wealthiest and most powerful, and many of the wisest, members 
of the community, before the steady advance of an unrelenting 
destiny. We are rendered conscious of that truth which, 
indeed, every year of serious public difficulty impresses more 
and more forcibly on the mind—the utter insufficiency of those 
who pass in ordinary times as clever politicians, not only to 
conjure away a storm of this description, but to estimate in 
any degree its force or direction. The representatives and 
leaders of Society, such as we find it in the clubs of the West 
End, or in fashionable country-houses, or, often enough, among 
the highest circles of commerce—men who are for ever on the 
look-out for. great results from small causes, and fancy the 
course of national politics about to change if a clever combina- 
tion has been effected between this and that Parliamentary 
leader, or jealousy sown between this and that section of the 
House—those who really assume to imagine that the chain of 
events is forged in the studies of active wire-pullers, or the 
drawing-rooms of fair intriguers—all these, with their minute 
resources of state-craft, seem struck on such occasions as this 
with confusion of speech, like the builders of the Tower of 
Babel. Spirits of higher order than theirs, better fitted to 
comprehend the genius of the epoch, though seeing more 
distinctly their position, were then scarcely better able to turn 
their knowledge to account, They were struck blind for a 
season, and ‘ wearied themselves to find the door.’ They could 
not get clear of the idea that there was still some way left 
for averting, or turning into a new channel, the movement 
which they dreaded, or putting off final decision until the 
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waves might abate. Not only their pride, but their conscious- 
ness of an ability often proved in minor conflicts, made them 
shrink from admitting the inevitable but humiliating conclusion, 
that when the popular hurricane has acquired a certain force, 
there is nothing left but to yield to it. Those who have lived 
through some great national crisis, like that of the first Reform 
Bill, may perchance have been reminded of it when watching 
a common spectacle for seaside loungers—the drawing of the 
seme ona beach. Onwards and shorewards, slowly but steadily, 
comes the net, pulled in by the regular efforts of a few sturdy, 
determined arms; within it, more and more visible as the machine 
approaches the land, we see the thousands of lithe, silvery 
creatures which it contains, leaping, floundering, and struggling 
in unavailing activity, as if by their irregular movements they 
could impede their approaching capture. 

It would, however, be most unjust to speak contemptu- 
ously, or disparagingly, as a body, of the champions of resist- 
ance in that great debate. There were among them, in both 
Houses, mere adventurers—men of high ability, and totally 
emancipated from scruples, men who would have fought just 
as fiercely in one camp as the other, if chance had determined 
their position otherwise. And such men took, as they always 
will do, a more leading part than honester politicians, whose 
very honesty rendered them less self-confident. But there 
were men answering precisely the same description on the 
side of Reform also. And popular history, which loves the 
striking and the grotesque, has preserved the memory of these 
theatrical performers perhaps more vividly than that of the more 
earnest champions on either side. There were also, on the 
side of Opposition, combatants of that blind, haughty, arbi- 
trary turn of disposition which wealth and rank are apt to 
nourish in narrow-minded men. And many more, whose 
chief actuating motive seems to have been a conceit of their 
own intellectual superiority, and a sneering contempt for the 
vulgar commonplaces of the popular side. But there was 
room for many also who belonged to the most invaluable 
class of British politicians: considerate, upright, self-control- 
ling men, whose chief fault was perhaps that they made it 
too soon, and too resolutely, a point of honour not to give 
way before that liberalism against which they had once 
declared themselves: men whose hearts were full of real and 
generous sympathy with the unrepresented classes, whose 
enfranchisement they opposed only from a reluctant sense of 
its danger. They erred—in our judgment, that is—and chiefly 
for the simple reason which misleads most men in emergency— 
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‘Perché quando un gran periglio é presso, 

Difficil molto é consigliar se stesso.’ 
But it would be most unjust to withhold from their courage 
and principle its meed of admiration, and not to recognise in 
them patriots who have done the State, in their way, almost as 
valuable service as those whom accidental circumstances, rather 
in many instances than a clearer judgment, enlisted in the 
party of progress. 

Our own sympathies, as is well-known, are more engaged on 
the side of the supporters of Reform: the winning side as re- 
garded the country, but the unpopular one with those classes 
to which they themselves belonged. There is no more trying 
position than that of the aristocratic leaders of a democratic 
movement. They have support cordial enough, and clamorous 
enough, from the multitude; but they know full well that 
these are called forth by the occasion, not the men; that the 
people, like Tennyson’s ‘ Vivien,’ call on their servants to ‘ love 
‘them all in all, or not at all;’ and that the first faltering on 
their parts would be followed by desertion and contempt. They 
are well aware that the men of the strongest and most influen- 
tial character among their supporters have views extending far 
beyond their own, and only make use of them, in their own be- 
lief at least, as agents for the accomplishment of greater ends. 
They cannot but know full well that they are regarded by 
the public as little more than tools in the hands of the great 
Power in the background—what Miss Martineau describes as 
‘the monstrous offspring of this strange time, vigilant, far- 
‘spreading, intelligent, and of incalculable force; a power 
‘believed in its season to be greater than that of King, Lords, 
‘and Commons; there it sate, watching them all, and ready to 
‘take up any duty which any one of them let drop, and force 
‘it back into the most reluctant hands.’ And if the Par- 
liamentary leaders of a popular cause could be in the least 
degree blind to this class of truths, the continual taunts of 
their Conservative enemies would keep their eyes perforce open 
tothem. They have to endure the indignation, the sneers, 
the affected pity, of the great majority of so-called ‘ society,” 
and to bear them without reply, because they admit of none. 
For what is alleged against them is true. They have aban- 
doned the cause of their own order, where they were at home, 
and adopted that of the people, to whom, in the mass, they are 
and must remain strangers. The Tories of 1832 had the full 
right to point, in the face of the advisers of the Crown, to the 
flames of Bristol, to the ruins of Nottingham, to cowardly mobs 
insulting England’s best and bravest, and to say, ‘ Thus 
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‘ diddest thou.’ Such taunts were far harder to bear than 
the inflictions endured by the other side: the invectives of a 
coarse press, the hisses of an excited populace. They could 
only be borne in firm reliance on the verdict of the Future. 
But Time, the redresser of wrongs, has by the unanswerable 
logic of events, by the full amende, wrung in the next gene- 
ration from the sons whose fathers had stoned the first Re- 
formers, amply justified that reliance. 

But whether our reader agrees in these opinions, or whether 
he is one of those who still hold that the last Reform Act was 
the beginning of the dissolution of all things, we are satisfied 
that he will not lay down these volumes without a higher 
respect both for the character and abilities of Lord Grey than 
he had before. There was something in the presence and 
character of that eminent man which ensured respect, but never 
commanded popularity. By great part of the public he was 
regarded as little more than the figure-head of the administra- 
tion which bore his name: an impression which was by no 
means diminished by the reckless and pretentious vaunts of one 
or two of his associates. Others, who approached him nearer, 
estimated his ability much higher, but deemed him to have 
other disqualifications for the management of a great cause: 
likening him to Clarendon’s description of St. John, ‘a man 
‘ reserved, and of a dark and clouded countenance, very proud, 
‘ and conversing with very few, and those men of his own 
‘ humour and inclination:’ or, as a hostile poet described him, 


‘That chief, whose cold unyielding pride 
Not even success nor power could hide, 
Nor fall nor failure tame.’ 


Lord Grey had taken no share in the formation of Mr. 
Canning’s Ministry in 1827, when several of his friends joined 
it. He had, on the contrary, bitterly attacked Mr. Canning, 
who was burning with eagerness to answer his assailant. He 
was left without political hope or following, and when in 1831 
he stood at the head of the great national movement, a man of 
such a turn as his might have been expected to possess the 
power to rule, rather than the power to lead. But these letters 
contain nevertheless abundant proof of the masterly manner in 
which he did lead his Cabinet, and really controlled the im- 
patient, as well as the sluggish, minds of his various subordi- 
nates. They show also how completely he was the indispensable 
director of the whole business, so far as regarded one of its most 
important branches, the management of the Sovereign. Cer- 
tainly none of his associates could have dealt with William IV. 
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as Lord Grey did: imposing on him by his personal dignity, 
disarming petulance by his never-failing courtesy, and bringing 
the affair steadily onward by unswerving pertinacity. His 
was truly the grasp of steel in the silken glove. What his 
difficulties were, these same letters, veiling as they do many 
particulars in decent reticence, pretty effectually disclose. He 
had to keep the vacillating King up to the mark, and discomfit 
one after another all his schemes for evading or mitigating what 
he deemed revolution. He had to face, as well as he might, 
the perpetual court intrigue besetting his Sovereign, and the 
perpetual intrigues of society to try the steadiness of his sup- 
porters. In his own Ministry he could count, indeed, on 
the unvarying and persuasive honesty of an Althorp, and 
the warm-hearted championship of Lord John Russell; but he 
had also the daily task of urging on the indolent or half-hearted 
Canningites : while it was his business to resist alike the fierce 
impulse given to the machine by Lord Durham, and the 
eccentric movements of his mercurial Chancellor; and to keep 
concord, as far as might be, where two such spirits as these 
were in forced conjunction. Through all this chaos—such at 
least it at one time seemed, and such his opponents believed it 
—he made his way with singular composure. Though it is 
curious to trace, in this correspondence, how even this compo- 
sure seemed at last to give way under the extreme virulence 
of his assailants; and how he, who took up the great experi- 
ment at first with every disposition to carry it into effect as 
gently and with as much of concession as practicable, warmed 
into obstinacy, almost into sternness, as the conflict grew fiercer. 
Those who supposed that Lord Grey could be intimidated by 
vehemence, or cowed by sarcasm, had certainly mistaken their 
man. The lavish employment of these weapons against him 
only irritated him when lukewarm, and strengthened him when 
undecided. The only points in the conflict at which his vigour 
seemed to relax were those at which opposition grew less 
violent, or softened into negotiation. 

We notice that several critics of this correspondence have 
expressed themselves equally satisfied with the part which the 
King plays in the conduct of it; and think that his character 
is raised by its disclosures. In that opinion we can hardly 
concur. It is quite true, and should be proclaimed at the out- 
set, that there is no trace whatever of anything to his dishonour. 
Even under the excited passions of that day, he was rarely 
charged with the exercise of duplicity towards his Ministers ; 
and never with justice. He never swerved from the duty of 
giving them that constitutional support which is the duty of 
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a Sovereign towards his Ministers, nor was he fairly chargeable 
with counteracting that support by underhand intrigue. He 
was scrupulous in avoiding even the appearance of such conduct, 
This praise he deserves; but not, we think, much more, so far 
as he is exhibited in these pages. Except treachery only, of 
which he was incapable, he certainly threw every possible 
obstacle in the way of his Ministers, pledged as he was, in com- 
pany with them, to a measure which he dreaded and detested. 
He was looking one ‘way throughout, and rowing another. 
From the beginning to the end, we find him indulging ina 
perpetual querulous mood towards the Premier and his political 
friends. He always gives his Ministers credit for good inten- 
tions: is perfectly satisfied that they mean no evil to the consti- 
tution of the country ; but equally satisfied that the constitu- 
tion is going to pieces, and that those on whom they rely as 
supporters have no other object in view than the destruction of 
the whole political system. He is forced to accept, and even 
to echo, Lord Grey’s denunciations of the violence and injustice 
of the Opposition, while it is evident enough that his heart is 
with the Opposition all the while. To Lord Grey’s constant, 
though moderately worded, complaints of the misuse of the 
royal name by those persons who affected to speak on his 
authority when attacking his Ministers and taking exception 
to their measures, he replies sometimes by denial of the 
allegations, sometimes by assurances that he has been misre- 
presented; but we never find him taking the simple and 
straightforward course of banishing from his company these 
treacherous associates: and with good reason, since no one 
knew better than Lord Grey that the chief culprits were the 
King’s own children and the nearest inmates of his house- 
hold. On the whole, his demeanour and language, under the 
infliction of a Reform Ministry, remind one of nothing so much 
as the weak complaints of one who has surrendered himself to 
the guidance of companions too strong for him, and worries 
them with mournful inquiries whither they are taking him, 
and assurances that they have all got out of the right way 
together. 

The merit, however, of the King’s letters, considered merely 
as artistic compositions, appears to us very great. William 
IV. happened at that time to be impeded by rheumatism in the 
use of the pen; and none of them are written by himself. 
Nor indeed do we believe that he ever possessed enough of 
literary ability to have composed them. They are of two 
classes, rather oddly intermingled: first, those signed by the 
King and written in his name, all, apparently, by Sir Herbert 
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Taylor; presumably under the royal dictation, although here 
and there the reader seems to detect signs of assistance from 
some other quarter, or consultation with other parties: se- 
condly, the notes written and signed by Sir Herbert Taylor in 
his own name; demi-official, in the conventional language of red 
tape; generally by way of postscript, or explanation, or soften- 
ing, or strengthening, something in the King’s own epistles ; 
an inconvenient manner of conducting the correspondence for 
the Minister, who could never have felt perfectly sure when 
the favoured secretary spoke for himself, and when for his 
employer. 

‘I hope (says Sir Herbert in one of the earliest of these important 
notes, vol. i. p.49) you will not think that I am exceeding the 
bounds of discretion in writing to your Lordship in these terms, or 
that I am guilty of any breach of that confidence which his Majesty 
is pleased to repose in me. I assure you that I should not feel the 
least objection to his Majesty’s knowing that I have written this 
letter, or to his seeing it; but your Lordship will oblige me by con- 
sidering it as addressed to yourself only.’ 


An intimation which must have left the receiver, as yet un- 
accustomed to the royal ways, in considerable doubt as to the 
real authorship.* One unpleasant circumstance Lord Grey 
must soon have detected: that this very intimate personage, 
who had the King’s ear and held his pen—carefully as he 
might keep his personality in the background—was at least 
as staunch an anti-reformer as the King himself. But he was 
far too cautious, as well as too honourable a man, to allow 
his political partialities to seduce him into intrigue. 


‘ After all (he says in one of his first letters to Lord Grey, Jan. 15, 
1831) there was never any Court from which and of which so little 
could be told, which every servant.in the house, from the highest to 
the lowest, could not tell. Their Majesties are accessible at all 
hours ; the apartments are open to every one ; there is no seclusion, 
no mystery, nothing to conceal. ‘The King sees numbers of persons 
in the course of the day, and converses freely with them upon sub- 
jects on which they may give him information; but I am confident 
that, although he may listen to them, he never converses upon any 
matter which may be the subject of communication with his Govern- 
ment, or respecting ministerial or official arrangements in contem- 


* We are bound, however, to add that the Editor says in his 
preface that the Ministers always found complete identity between 
the views stated in Sir H. Taylor’s letters on behalf of the King, 
and those expressed verbally by his Majesty himself, in the frequent 
audiences in which he was accustomed to discuss public affairs with 
them. 
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plation. Politics are never the subject of conversation at dinner, or 
at evening parties ; indeed, his Majesty professes not to allow it, 
and he never touches on the subject with the Queen, who indeed 
does not seem at all disposed to break through a rule so essential in 
such a society, and whose superior judgment and good sense would 
induce her to feel its importance, and to discourage any departure 
from it in others; even common articles of intelligence are not 
noticed otherwise than as conveyed in the newspapers.’ 


Regarded, however, merely as pieces of epistolary skill, both 
the King’s (so-called) and Sir Herbert’s letters are certainly 
admirable. The writer has in general achieved the very diffi- 
cult task of conveying his meaning distinctly without abrupt- 
ness, or harshness, or smartness, or anything which could con- 
vey offence; and with a serious courtliness of style befitting 
the gravity of the occasion. They are of the highest palatial 
order ; colourless, but clear, urbane, and business-like. 

These letters, commencing with the assumption of office by 
Lord Grey, do not throw any light on the topic of the original 
conception of the Reform Bill of 1831. This is a subject to 
which recent events have a little recalled observation. We are 
induced to allude to it by the following letter from the present 
Earl Grey, which appeared in the ‘ Times ’ of March 9th last:— 


‘ Sir,—A letter from Lord Brougham published in “ The Times” 
of Monday last contains the following passage :— 

“ The true course is to give household suffrage. I proposed this 
“at the end of 1829, just before the change of Government, and it 
** was agreed to by the whole Liberal party present at our private 
“* meeting—Lords Grey, Lansdowne, Radnor, and Lord John Russell 
“ among the rest.” 

‘I feel bound to deny the accuracy of this statement so far as it 
regards my father, and I think Lord Brougham’s memory must 
deceive him as to any such meeting as he refers to having taken 
place in 1829. The only meeting held about that time by the Whig 
party on the subject of Reform, of which I am aware, or of which I 
can learn anything from Lord Russell, was one of the members of 
the House of Commons at Lord Althorp’s rooms in the Albany, in 
the autumn of 1830, to consider a Bill Lord Brougham then con- 
templated bringing forward in the House of Commons. My father 
was not at this meeting, which came to no conclusion. I have Lord 
Russell’s authority for saying that those who attended it came away 
unpledged. 

‘Whether there was any other meeting of the Whig leaders about 
Reform in 1829 or 1830 I do not know; but if there was I never 
heard of it, and I can most positively assert that it was not attended 
by my father. 

‘ Though I have no doubt of the correctness of my own recollec- 
tion on this subject, I have thought it right to defer addressing this 
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letter to you till I could communicate with Lord Radnor as well as 
with Lord Russell. Having done so, E now learn that Lord Radnor 
says there was no such meeting as that mentioned by Lord Brougham 
at which he was present.’ 


In a subsequent letter (March 15) Lord Brougham corrects 
himself as to the date. The meeting, he says, was held in Lord 
Althorp’s chambers in the Albany, in 1830. Whether the mem- 
bers of the Whig party present at it ‘ assented ’ to the proposals 
of Lord Brougham (then newly elected for Yorkshire), is in 
dispute between his Lordship and Lord Russell. But the 
proposal itself is thus described by the Rev. Mr. Molesworth, 
in the first chapter of his ‘ History of the Reform Bill,’ for which 
he claims Lord Brougham as an authority :— 

‘Lord Brougham had, as soon as the House assembled, and before 
the Speaker had even read the Speech from the throne, given notice 
of his intention to introduce a Bill to carry out his pledge (to the 
dectors of Yorkshire). His plan had been submitted to a large 
meeting of members, and had been approved by them. He proposed 
to give votes to all copyholders, leaseholders, and householders ; to 
give members to Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, Sheffield, and other 
large towns; to deprive each nomination borough of one of its re- 
presentatives ; to disfranchise the outvoters in towns, but not in 
counties ; to allow freemen in towns to vote if they had resided for 
six months; to reduce the time of elections to a single day; and, 


perhaps, to limit the number of members in the House to five hun- 
dred.’ (Molesworth, ch. i.) 


See also Mr. Roebuck’s History, vol. i. p. 420, where it is 
said that ‘the plan Mr. Brougham intended to propose was 
‘communicated formally to the Whig party on Saturday, 
‘November 13th, and was very generally known and openly 
‘canvassed.’ He then subjoins it, in much the same terms 
as Mr. Molesworth, on the authority of a ‘MS. of Lord 
‘Brougham.’ In a debate on April 14, 1831 (he adds) the 
Lord Chancellor, speaking of his own plan, said of it— 


‘There is no such mighty difference between my project for 
Reform and the plan matured by Ministers. That plan went con- 
siderably farther than that now under consideration. I certainly 
do not mean to say that it proposed to disfranchise all these 
boroughs; but this I will say, that with respect to the extension of 
the franchise to inhabitant householders, the Bill lately introduced 
falls far short of that plan.’ * 





* Mirror of Parliament, 1831. It is singular that in the report 
in Hansard (which seems to be authenticated by the words ‘ Lord 
‘Brougham spoke as follows’) the passage is. quite different, and 
stands simply thus:—‘ He concurred in the present measure, ... 
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Such are Lord Brougham’s original views on the subject, as 
reported by himself. It seems clear, nevertheless, that he 
came to be regarded, during the struggle itself, as one of the 
less democratic portion of the Cabinet. He certainly was con- 
sidered as having been rather a reluctant convert to the ten 
pound franchise, and preferring to fix it at twenty. Mr. Roe- 
buck, who wrote his History in frequent communication with 
Lord Brougham, speaks (when reporting a speech of Sir E, 
Sugden) of the Lord Chancellor as ‘ asserted to be particularly 
‘ displeased by the ten pound franchise.’ In his speech on 
the second reading, October 7, 1831 (as published in the 
collected edition of his speeches), Lord Brougham says, ‘ An 
‘ opinion has been broached that the qualification might be 
‘ varied in different places, raised in the larger towns and 
* lowered in the smaller. To this I myself, at one time, leaned 
‘ very strongly. I deemed it a great improvement of the mea- 
‘sure.’ He could not at that ‘time’ have been a supporter of 
household suffrage. Nor was he regarded as more attached to 
other Radical features of the Bill. On January 24, 1831, 
Lord Grey writes to Lord Durham (just at the time when the 
plan of Reform was submitted to William IV.) :— 

‘I find from Althorp that there is likely to be more difficulty than I 
thought about Reform. Upon his saying to Brougham that he was glad 
to find there was so great a concurrence of opinion, he answered that 
he had great objection to the abolition of close boroughs ; that they 
were by no means the worst parts of the representation ; that there 
would be no means for getting seats for persons in the Government, 
&c. He had hinted at this in the general discussion ; but had been 
satisfied by my answer, that, whatever the inconvenience might be, 
these boroughs could not be maintained. On this point I cannot 
give way. If he perseveres, he may throw us over with the King.’ 

We do not profess to reconcile all these contradictions ; but, 
on the whole, the evidence seems to show that whatever views 
the great popular lawyer may have entertained when framing 
a Reform Billof his own in the wild freedom of Opposition, he 
had no strong taste either for the enfranchising or disfranchising 
portion of it when he became acquainted with the responsi- 
bilities of office. And, in the early period of the administration, 
he seems to have been regarded at Court as the mainspring of 
some possible future arrangement, under which Lord Grey 





‘and he formerly brought forward a more confined measure, because 
‘he thought that what he then proposed was the utmost of what 
* he would then get; he had since, however, overcome his first re- 
‘ luctance,’ &c." (Vol. iii. p 184, col. 1341.) 
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might be dispensed with, and Reform postponed by a side 
blow. 


‘I believe (says a well-informed diarist of the orthodox Whig 
persuasion, whose MS. we have before us,* March 27, 1851, imme- 
diately after the second reading of the Reform Bill in the Com- 
mons,) that in spite of these sacrifices (on the Civil List question) 
things are not quite safe at Court. The Begums, including the 
Queen and the Princesses and the Princes, are all in the greatest 
alarm, and urging the King not to consent to a dissolution. Their 
plan is not for a complete change, but for retaining Brougham and 
some others, if they will remain. Brougham being at the levee last 
Thursday with a great bundle of Reform petitions, made some 
apology for intruding them on the King, who replied, “ Never mind, 
Lord Brougham, I will take anything from you but the Seals.”’ 


If Lord Brougham was popular just at this moment at head 
quarters, the reverse was certainly the case with his rival, 
Lord Durham. In the same month (March 1831) Lord Grey 
had communicated to the King an energetic letter from Lord 
Durham, urging a dissolution in the event of a defeat on the 
second reading. This letter seems to have excited the royal 
displeasure ; and Lord Grey in excusing the freedom of the 
communication, adds— 


‘I have been induced to dwell more upon this because I have re- 
marked that his Majesty’s manner to Lord Durham has not been 
marked with the same kindness which he has shown to his other 
servants. ‘This may have been accidental, but I know it has been 
felt by Lord Durham ; and I had some thought of desiring him to 
address directly to his Majesty, from himself, a statement of his 
feelings and opinions on the question we have been discussing ; which 
few people could do more ably, and which I hoped might bring 
about more confidential communications between his Majesty and a 
most useful and attached servant.’ 


Sir Herbert’s answer, on this particular point, is cautious, 
but significant :— 


‘I think I may venture to say, and indeed I have the King’s 
authority for saying, that your Lordship has mistaken the cause 
of his Majesty’s manner towards Lord Durham, and that the appear- 
ance has been purely accidental. He observed, indeed, when I read 
that part of your letter to him, that Lord Durham appears shy and 





* To avoid confusion it is proper to mention that in writing 
this article we shall have occasion to refer to two manuscript re- 
cords of the time which have not been published ; the one written 
by a decided member of the Whig party, the other by a person 
whose opinions inclined to the moderate Conservative side, and who 
was more connected with the Opposition than with the Govern- 
ment. 
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reserved, and that his manner does not encourage free intercourse,’ 
(Vol. i. p. 205.) 


We must pass rapidly, as in fact this correspondence does, 
over the history of Lord Grey’s first Reform Bill, from its 
introduction in March 1831, to the defeat of Government on 
General Gascoyne’s motion, April 18. Then it was that, after 
a struggle on the King’s part, the power to dissolve was at 
length conceded to Lord Grey (contingently) in a letter which 
appears to us one of the best in the collection, and full alike of 
dignity and good sense, although Sir Herbert is forced by the 
necessity of the case to adopt conclusions which seem strangely 
at variance with the premises which conduct him to them. 


‘ The apprehensions which his Majesty entertains must be strong 
indeed not to be removed, as indeed they have not been removed, by 
these assurances and opinions, submitted by individuals whose con- 
duct, under the pressure of the difficulties in which they undertook 
and have continued to discharge the duties of their responsible 
situations, has so well merited his Majesty’s confidence. He there- 
fore owes it to his own character, he owes it to his claim to con- 
sistency, to state, fairly and without reserve, the considerations 
which have, upon due reflection, led him to waive his objections to a 
dissolution, or rather to subscribe to it, as the lesser of two evils, 

‘The King does not deny that, in his general view of the situation 
and of the interests of this country, of its foreign relations, and of 
the influence of the state of the Continent, by reaction, upon the 
tranquillity and the prosperity of this country, he attaches the 
greatest and an almost paramount importance to the stability of his 
Government, and to the maintenance of a fixed system of policy, 
which shall inspire confidence at home and abroad. He feels deeply 
the mischiefs which must result, the danger which may arise, from 
the frequent change of men and measures ; and these considerations 
have induced him to abandon his objections to much which, in less 
perilous times, might, in his opinion, have justified his adopting and 
pursuing a different course. His Majesty has deemed it due to him- 
self to make this candid declaration, and he trusts that Earl Grey 
and his other confidential servants will not view it as betraying any 
diminution of the confidence which he has not ceased to repose in 
them, or of his sense of their valuable services. 

‘The King cannot close this letter without reminding Earl Grey 
that one of his objections to a dissolution was, that, in the present 
temper of the people, those who should offer themselves for their 
representatives might be called upon to pledge themselves to the 
support of proceedings greatly exceeding any measure of Reform 
contemplated by his Government, or to which the King could have 
been induced, under the pressure of any circumstances, to give his 
sanction; and his Majesty having waived his general objections, 
expects that he may rely with confidence upon his Government for 
the most strenuous and firm resistance and opposition to any attempt 
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to introduce and carry measures which would extend the principle 
of the present Reform Bill, or which should have the effect of im- 
pairing the influence and dignity of the Crown, and of curtailing the 
constitutional rights of the monarchy. 

‘His Majesty indeed considers that, if the result of a general 
élection should give to his Government a decided preponderance in 
the House of Commons, advantage should be taken of it, not to re- 
establish the Bill in its original shape, but to introduce such modi- 
fications as, without producing any essential departure from the 
principle of the measure, shall be calculated to conciliate the op- 
ponents of the Bill, and to reconcile the general opinion and feeling 
of the country to it. He considers the framers of the Bill to be 
pledged to those modifications of it which Earl Grey has stated to 
his Majesty, in detail, that they were prepared to introduce, and 
that he was willing to admit; and his Majesty conceives also that 
every attention should be paid to the production of correct returns 
of population, in order to remove the objections which have justly 
been made to the inaccuracy of calculations founded upon the census 
of 1821, which has in many instances been shown to be defective, 
and therefore inapplicable.’ 


Then followed the famous dissolution of April, 1831: an 
event.of no small historical importance in itself, but better 
remembered in these times from the strange and almost gro- 
tesque circumstances connected with it. The newspaper con- 
troversy on the subject of those circumstances between the 
present Lord Grey and the Rev. Mr. Molesworth, author of a 
‘History of the Reform Bill,’ will be fresh in the recollection 
of some of our readers. Mr. Molesworth, it will be re- 
membered, declared that his own version of the transaction was 
derived from materials furnished by Lord Brougham. The 
same story, substantially, is told, to all appearance from the 
same authority, by Mr. Roebuck (History of the Whig 
Ministry, vol. ii. p. 148) :— 

‘On the morning of the 22nd (he says), Lord Grey and the Lord 
Chancellor waited on the King, in order to request that he would 
instantly, and on that day, dissolve the House. The whole scene of 
this interview of the King and his Ministers, as related by those 
who could alone describe it, is a curious illustration of the way in 
which the great interests of mankind often seem to depend on petty 
incidents, and in which ludicrous puerilities often mix themselves 
up with events most important to the welfare of whole nations.’ 


He then proceeds to describe, most graphically, the ‘ intru- 
‘sion into the royal closet’ of the ‘ two chiefs’ of the adminis- 
tration: how ‘ the bolder mind of the Lord Chancellor took the 
‘lead, and Lord Grey anxiously solicited him to manage the 
‘ King on this occasion ;’ and how, finally, the King yielded to 
the Chancellor’s forcible persuasion, ‘ cooled down and con- 
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‘ sented,’ and proceeded, in person, to the House of Lords, 
where an extraordinary scene, often recounted, took place, 
That Mr. Roebuck employed in all good faith information 
which he deemed to be accurate, no one can doubt. But the 
romance crumbles away at once before serious investigation, 
The real story is told by the present Earl Grey in these 
volumes (i. 234). A letter, which has been lost, had been 
written to the King by Lord Grey on the evening of the 21st. 


‘ The purport of the letter, as indeed is obvious from the King’s 
answer to it, was to propose that the dissolution, to which the King 
had already assented, should take place the next day. The circum. 
stances which led to this recommendation, and under which the 
letter was written, I can state from my own recollection, confirmed 
by that of Lord Halifax, who was my father’s private secretary at 
the time. 

* Although a dissolution had been decided upon, it was not in- 
tended that it should take place until some voteg of money had been 
obtained, which were wanted to carry on the public service till a 
new Parliament could be assembled. But, on the evening of the 
2lst. notice was given in the House of Lords, by Lord Wharncliffe, 
that he would on the following day move an Address to the Crown 
against a dissolution of Parliament; and on the same evening the 
Opposition, in the House of Commons, showed their intention to 
prevent any vote of money from being obtained by the Government. 
Before the report of the votes in the Ordnance estimates, which had 
been passed in Committee of Supply, could be brought up, a long 
debate was raised upon a resolution respecting the Liverpool election, 
in which the conduct of the Government was vehemently attacked, 
especially with reference to the supposed intention of dissolving 
Parliament; and at last a motion for the adjournment of the House, 
without having received the report, was made and carried against 
the Ministers on a division. This defeat prevented the money 
already voted from being available to the Government. .. . 

‘In the meantime, and almost at the last moment, it was found 
necessary to make a further change in the mode of proceeding. By 
the law and usage of Parliament, the House of Lords is entitled to 
dispose of any business actually in progress, before it admits the 
Commissioners of the Crown ; and it was ascertained that the Oppo- 
sition Peers intended to avail themselves of this rule, so as to carry 
Lord Wharncliffe’s proposed Address. 

‘ It is quite true that their doing so would no more have deprived 
the Crown of its constitutional power to dissolve Parliament, than 
the addresses of the same character which were carried in the House 
of Commons, after the Coalition Ministry had been dismissed and 
succeeded by that of Mr. Pitt in 1784. It was, however, thought 
desirable to prevent the House of Lords from coming to such a 
vote. lest it should have a bad effect on public opinion. 

‘ This could only be done by the King’s going down to prorogue 
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Parliament in person, the appearance of the King in the House of 
Lords putting a stop to all proceedings. This course was accordingly 
proposed to the King by my father, at the audience which the King 
had previously fixed for half-past eleven on the morning of the 
22nd, and at which Lord Brougham was present. 

‘ The King at once agreed to what was proposed to him ; indeed, 
my father told me at the time, and he more than once afterwards 
mentioned the same fact in the presence of myself and others, that 
notwithstanding his strong objection to a dissolution in the first 
instance, the King, when the measure had been decided upon, 
resented the attempt to impede it by an Address of the House of 
Lords, as an invasion of his prerogative, and was therefore not only 
ready, but eager to do what was necessary to put a stop to Lord 
Wharncliffe’s motion. As till after my father and Lord Brougham 
had seen the King no orders had been, or could be, given for the 
usual preparations for his going in state, there was some difficulty 
in making them at such short notice. Lord Albemarle, who was in 
attendance upon the King as Master of the Horse, said that it would 
be hardly possible to get the state carriages ready so soon, and 
complained that there would not be time to plait the horses’ manes. 
The King, however, insisted that any preparations which could not 
be completed in time should be dispensed with, and.was reported to 
have said to Lord Albemarle that, if necessary, he would go down 
ina hackney-coach. I believe that this story, which was generally 
current at the time, was true. I know that the King did express, 
in the strongest manner, his determination to go to the House of 
Lords, however incomplete the preparations for the usual procession 
might be. ‘The orders for the attendance of the Life Guards were 
so late, that the regiment at Knightsbridge which was to have lined 
the road, though it was turned out as quickly as possible, did not 
arrive till after the King was gone, and could only keep the ground 
for his return. ‘This fact I learn from Sir T. Biddulph, who was 
then an officer of the regiment. I believe that the escort for the 
King could only be obtained in time by sending to the Horse Guards 
for the troop on guard there.’ (P. 234.) 


The substantial fact evidently is, that the King needed no 
such compulsion to perform this act of state as Mr. Roebuck, 
and others, have supposed. He had been as adverse as possible 
to a dissolution up to the last moment. But his spirit of self- 
assertion was at last roused by the violent conduct of the Oppo- 
sition—the supposed manceuvres to stop the supplies in the 
Commons, and to delay the exercise of the prerogative in the 
Lords. His back was up, in vulgar phrase; and he went 
down to Parliament, to put an end to its existence, with as 
hearty good will as he would have led a ship into action. This 
hot unnaturally puzzled observers, aware of his general dislike 
to the measure and repugnance to the yoke of his Ministers, 
but not aware of the special motives which at this season urged 
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him on. The following are reflections on it from the M§, 
journal of a very close observer of these events, who enjoyed 
the confidence of some of the political leaders, the second of 
the two Diarists to whom we have referred :— 

‘ With all due allowance for the King’s steadiness, his pledge to 
the Reform Bill and love of popularity, it is difficult to make out 
the sort of heartiness in which he appears to go into this measure, 
It was not necessary, for instance, that he should go and prorogue 
the Parliament in person, and it is a very unusual circumstance in 
the case of a dissolution. It is true that his going in person put an 
end to all debating in the House of Lords, and therefore to the 
carrying of Lord Wharncliffe’s motion, which, they say, it is not 
clear that a Commission could have done. But when he sent for his 
chief coachman, and was informed that the state carriage and 
horses could not be ready, he exclaimed, ‘“ Well, if they are not 
ready, I shall go in a hackney-coach.” He spoke the whole way to 
Lord Albemarle, the Master of the Horse, with great animation and 
spirit. He dined the same evening at the Duchess of Kent’s, where 
Lord and Lady Lansdowne and the Abercrombies were; and when 
the Duke of Cumberland after dinner put the conversation on what 
had passed in the House of Lords, he made a sign to Colonel Conroy, 
who rang the bell for coffee, and they all rose to proceed to the 
drawing-room.’ 

The hot fit, however, under which the dissolution was 
resolved on and performed by his Majesty, soon left the patient; 
a cold fit of more than usual severity succeeded. At that 
period, probably, if he had continued as resolute after he left 
Parliament as when he went down to it, the neck of opposition 
would have been broken. The most zealous anti-reformers 
would have felt the impossibility of carrying on the struggle 
longer against an united king and nation, however strongly 
they might have been convinced that reason was on their side. 
Unfortunately it was not so. Immediately after this exercise 
of sovereign will, the King’s fears and scruples returned on 
him with redoubled force. He (or those who dictated for him) 
sought only to explain away and excuse the act which he had 
just done, and to warn his Ministers not to regard it as an 
indication of permanent policy. Rather they were exhorted 
to make the best use of the respite now afforded, by seeking 
to modify the measure to be submitted to the new Parliament 
in the way best calculated to disarm Tory opposition. 


‘The King cannot help considering this measure as an experi- 
ment—as a fearful experiment, which the general circumstances 
and the general considerations to which he has alluded could alone 
have justified his risking; and it is incumbent on him to urge upon 
the attention of his confidential servants all that can, in his 
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opinion, tend to lessen that risk. . . . A respite has been obtained ; 
time is given for consideration and for revision. The Bill has 
been withdrawn. It may be remodelled, and advantage may be 
taken, in this interval, of all that has been said and written, to 
correct whatever may have been shown to be objectionable, to 
amend the details without abandoning the principle of the Bill. . . . 
The times are awful. ... The King considers this state of things 
the more lamentable and the more alarming as it cannot be traced, 
in England at least, to any reasonable cause. It is therefore 
the more difficult to know where to find, and how to apply, the 
remedy. ‘The sanguine advocates of Reform in Parliament, indeed, 
assure his Majesty that this will prove the grand panacea. God 
grant it may! and his Majesty will bless the day on which he 
gave his assent to the measure. But he repeats, he views it as an 
experiment ; and his anxiety to assure, as far as possible, the suc- 
cess of that experiment, has induced him to make this full commu- 
nication of his sentiments and feelings to Earl Grey and his 
confidential servants ; and to urge, as he has done, the importance 
of taking every step that can tend to reconcile jarring interests and 
opinions.’ * 

He wanted delay till people’s minds were calmed—he wanted 
anew census—anything, in short, that might put off the evil 
day. Lord Grey was, of course, calm and courteous—pro- 
mised to revise the Bill before its reintroduction—but took 
very good care not to commit himself either to a policy of 
indefinite delay, or to the slightest intimation of essential 
change. One very mischievous change, indeed, seems to have 
been made at this time to conciliate opponents—the retention 
of freemen on the electoral lists.t 

During the long debates in the new House of Commons on 
the second Reform Bill, the correspondence is brief, and 
not very instructive. It is curious to observe the very different 
relative importance of events in contemporary eyes and in those 
of another time. The successful carrying of the ‘ Chandos 
‘Clause’ by the Opposition is the circumstance which, 
according to one class of politicians, made the Reform Bill a 
safe measure: according to another class, mutilated it irre- 
trievably. We have not noticed that it-is at all referred to in 
these pages either by the King or the Minister. 

The chief interest of the fight was now transferred to the 
Lords. After much consultation of the Opposition leaders 
under the guidance of the Duke of Wellington, the House 











* The King to Earl Grey. April 24, 1831. 
+ See vol. lx. of this Journal, p. 250. 
+ * At the Duke’s dinner’ (writes a contemporary), ‘there were 
sixteen or seventeen; all the chief anti-reformers of the Peers. 
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threw out the second reading of the second Bill, on October 7, 
1831, by 199 to 158. Lord Grey immediately tendered his 
resignation: the King pressed on him the retention of office. 
This the Minister could only accede to on the promise of dis- 
tinct proofs of support, not in words only but in such deeds 
as might carry conviction to others: and the dismissal of 
Lord How e, who had voted against the second reading, from 
the Queen’s household, was one of the most indispensable of 
these, though so much felt at Court that Lord Grey terms 
it a ‘ distressing occasion.’ 

Of one episode of the Reform agitation, which occurred at 
this period, the editor says that ‘ it is not without hesitation 
‘ that he has allow ed the letter (in which it is noticed) to ap- 

‘ pear in its place.’ This was the speech of Colonel Napier 
(Sir William) to a meeting at Devizes; which so excited the 
anger of the King, that he proposed to strike the Colonel off 
the half- -pay list, and was (probably) diverted from so strong 
a measure only by the personal representations of Lord Grey: 
‘ I have, on the whole,’ says the editor, ‘ thought it better not 
‘to suppress a letter which affords a striking illustration of 
‘the manner in which the difficulties encountered by the 
‘ Ministry in passing the Reform Bill were aggravated by 
‘ the violence of some of its supporters, and the bad effect this 
‘had on the mind of the King.’ ‘Earl Grey will observe,’ 
says his Majesty, ‘that Colonel Napier is a very sweeping 
‘ enemy to all Government and established authority.’ But 
neither King nor Minister was probably aware of what we 
now know, from Sir William’s published correspondence, that 
in consequence of that speech he was invited by the more 
advanced leaders of the movement to take the command of the 
‘ National Guard’ of the future, and only declined — such 
was the embittered state of his political feelings—rather on 
personal than on public grounds. 

They agreed to oppose the second reading. Lord Dudley, who was 
there, said it was tragedy first, and farce afterwards; for Eldon 
and Kenyon, who had dined with the Duke of Cumberland, came 
in after dinner. Chairs were placed for them on each side of the 
Duke, and after he had explained to them what they had been 
discussing, and what had been agreed upon, Kenyon made a long 
speech, by which it was soon apparent that he was very drunk, for 
he talked exceeding nonsense, wandered from one topic to another, 
and repeated the same thing over and over again. When he had 
done, Eldon made a speech on the second reading, and appeared to 
be equally drunk ; only Kenyon in his drunkenness talked nonsense, 
but Eldon sense. 
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Parliament was prorogued, October 18. And now the ge- 
neral discontent vented itself in that series of local disturbances 
which was long remembered as among the most alarming 
features of the time, and which culminated in the terrible Bristol 
riots at the end of October. Mr. Roebuck’s remarks on this 
unhappy event appear to us to deduce from it the correct histo- 
rical lesson :— 

‘Looking back now, when the mischief has been long repaired, 
we canestimate the great use of that solemn experience. It con- 
centrated into one incident many of the horrors of revolutionary 
violence, and seriously alarmed the thinking men of all parties; 
and thus disposed them to look with complacency upon the modes of 
compromise which were suggested during the subsequent discussion ; 
and, eventually, in no small degree contributed to the peaceful solu- 
tion of the very difficult problem which the Reform Bill propounded 
to the practical wisdom of the statesmen of all parties.’ * 

The views of the King, or rather of his ‘ entourage,’ were 
simpler :— 

‘The objects of the rioters at Bristol,’ says Sir Herbert Taylor 
to Lord Grey, November 7, ‘ were plunder and destruction ; those 
of the Assembly which had been convened for this day (the Bristol 
Political Union) were revolutionary and treasonable; and Reform 
in Parliament must be considered as forming a very insignificant 
portion of such acts and projects. . . . This may be applied equally 
to the Unions at Birmingham and elsewhere. Those which existed 
before the change of government had been formed for purposes 
highly objectionable and illegal—namely, to raise the prices and 
wages of work and labour in the manufacturing towns and districts. 
That at Birmingham, though dignified with the higher-sounding 
title of Political Union, was connected with the former, and was- 
understood to partake of their character.’ f 

It seems singular, to our modern notions, that a Political 
Union should be censured as illegal, because its covert objects 
are those of a Trades’ Union; but the world has learnt a good 
many lessons on this particular subject since 1831. 

In connexion with the alarm just at this tinfe prevalent, we 
may notice a little by-event, which occurred in November, 
1831, and which illustrates to a certain extent the character 
both of the Duke of Wellington and the King. The Duke of 
Wellington thought proper to address a letter, personally, to 
his Majesty, pointing out the great dangers to which in his 
apprehension the country was exposed by the violence of the 
Political Unions. 

* History, vol. ii. p. 235. { Vol. i. p. 407. 

¢ Neither this letter nor the correspondence which afterwards 
ensued upon it, says the editor, can be found. Vol. i. p, 415. 
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The Duke himself thus refers to the circumstance in a letter 
to the Duke of Buckingham, January 2, 1832.* 

‘When I wrote to the King in November, on the armament of 
the political associations, I had in hand a case upon which I was 
certain that nineteen-twentieths of the country would concur with 
me. I did it likewise at a period of the year when I knew that if 
the King wished to get rid of the bonds in which he is held, I could 
assist him in doing so. There was time to call a new Parliament, 
and the sense of the country would have been taken on a question 
on which there could be no doubt. What did the King do? He 
concurred in (I may say without exaggeration) every opinion which 
I gave him. His Ministers saw their scrape, and prevailed upon 
the press and the political associations to alter their course. They 
issued a mock proclamation, and promised the King a Bill to repress 
these associations, which promise they never performed ; and the 
King is quite satisfied, and goes on with them as well as ever !’ 

The fact as detailed in this correspondence was, that the 
King had in the most constitutional manner communicated the 
Duke’s letter, and his own answer to it, at once to Lord Grey. 
He seems to have been in a courageous humour; for both 
he and his confidential secretary make rather light of the 
Duke’s alarms. Lord Grey says, ‘I never was more surprised 
‘ than at reading these productions, the object of which cannot 
‘ be misunderstood, and the propriety and constitutional cha- 
‘ racter of them appear to me more than questionable: at least 
‘ I think nothing could have induced me, under similar circum- 
‘ stances, to have had recourse to such a proceeding.’ The 
King justifies both the Duke and himself, as well as he can; 
the one against Lord Grey’s censure for writing the letter, the 
other against his Lordship’s respectful remonstrance on account 
of his having answered it without first consulting his Ministers. 
Of the promise to bring in a Bill to put down the Unions, 
alleged by the Duke, we have not noticed any trace in this cor- 
respondence. The King, evidently, contrived to offend both 
parties, and be looked upon by both with suspicion. Yet there 
was no real double-dealing in the case ; only the incurable 
weakness which is apt to show itself in assent to each reasoner 
in turn. ‘ Letters that the Duke wrote to a great personage,’ 
says Lord Eldon, ‘ produced the proclamation against the 
‘Unions. But if Parliament will not interfere farther, the 
‘ proclamation will be of little use: I think, no use.’ t 

The immediate effect, however, of the terror and discourage- 





* Courts and Cabinets of William IV. and Victoria, vol. i. 
p. 384, 
T Dec. 8, 1831. Twiss’s Life of Eldon, ch. lv. 
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ment inspired by these disturbances was the sudden rise, ‘ like 
‘an exhalation, of the party of the ‘ Waverers, between the 
two exasperated leading factions. All great political struggles 
have their Cave of Adullam; but in the instance now before 
us, the constituencies were too much in earnest, and the fight 
too close, to allow of such eccentricities among the Commons. 
The Adullamites of 1831 were Peers and had been Con- 
servatives. 

‘There is always,’ philosophises Miss Martineau concerning the 
Waverers, ‘such a set of people in such times; and greatly do they 
always embarrass the calculations of the best informed. These kept 
the issue in uncertainty up to the last moment. On the one part 
were the honest and enlightened peers who saw that the end of 
borough corruption was come. On the other part were the honest 
and unenlightened, or the selfish, who would not have our institu- 
tions touched on any pretence whatever; and between them now 
stood the Waverers, hoping to keep things as they were, but disposed 
to yield voluntarily, if they could not conquer, rather than be put 
down by force of numbers.’ * 


We extract the following account of the promising hopes 
which attended the outset of this party from the second MS. 
journal from which we have already given extracts: that of one 
who was not only an attentive observer, but himself closely 
conversant with its schemes, and much consulted by its leaders. 
Nevertheless, we must be permitted to doubt, especially with 
this correspondence before us, whether his friends did not 
count, far more than they were justified in doing, on the con- 
cessions which they imagined they might expect from Lord 
Grey. 

* Yesterday morning (Nov. 19, 1831) I called on Lord Wharncliffe. 
He was sitting before a heap of papers; and when I told him this 
(something which the narrator had learned from the Duke of Rich- 
mond) he laughed, and said that Richmond was behindhand ; that 
matters had gone a great deal farther than this; and then pro- 
ceeded to give me the following account of what had passed some 
time ago.’ 


He then gives a story of some overtures for a compromise 
alleged to have been made by Lord Palmerston, and their re- 
ception by Lords Wharncliffe and Harrowby; and of negotia- 
tions with Lord Grey himself which followed. 


‘In this state the matter stood yesterday morning, apparently 
with every prospect of being arranged. Wharncliffe had already 
spoken to Dudley, Lyndhurst, and De Ros, the only peers of the 
party he had seen, and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who were 





* History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, p. 356. 
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delighted at what had passed. He had written to the Duke of 
Wellington and Peel, and he is busying himself in consulting and 
communicating with all the peers and influential commoners of the 
party whom he can find in town. The terms are not yet settled; 
but the general basis agreed upon seems to be this. ‘The concession 
of schedule A, of representatives to the great towns, and a great 
extension of the county representation, on one side; the abandon- 
ment, or nearly so, of schedule B; such an arrangement with regard 
to the 10/. qualification, as shall have the practical effect of a higher 
rate; and an understanding that the manufacturing interest is not 
to have a preponderating influence in the county representation. . . , 
A great deal to be left open to discussion, especially on all the 
subordinate points. Such is the history of this curious transaction, 
which affords a triumphant justification of the course which the 
Opposition adopted ; indeed Palmerston admitted to Wharncliffe 
that their tactics had been entirely judicious. It is likewise a great 
homage rendered to character, for Wharncliffe has neither wealth, 
influence, nor superior abilities, nor even popularity with his own 
party. He is a spirited, sensible, zealous, honourable, consistent 
country-gentleman. Their knowledge of his moderation and in- 
tegrity induced Ministers to commit themselves to him, and he will 
thus be in all probability enabled to render an essential service to 
his country, and be a principal instrument in the settlement of a 
question the continued agitation of which would have been perilous 
in the extreme.’ 

Such was the first exultation of a clever member of the 
political world over these negotiations: one who, though op- 
posed to the Reform movement, thought that the time was 
come to carry the Bill, and who hoped that it would be carried 
by a compromise which might avert the necessity of having 
recourse to extreme measures, but who had forgotten, appa- 
rently, that the nation must be an indispensable party to such 
a compact. 

‘I could not indeed, in my view of what had passed (says Lord 
Grey to Sir H. Taylor, Dec. 13, 1831), describe what had taken 
place between Lord Wharncliffe and me as a negotiation ; still less 
could I assent to our communications, of whatever description they 
might be, being understood to have proceeded upon the principle of 
compromise and mutual concession. I certainly could in no case 
have entered into any discussion upon the Reform Bill, except upon 
the ground expressly admitted by Lord Wharncliffe, of my obliga- 
tion to maintain the principle and efficiency of the measure.’ * 

Lord Grey, had he been ever so inclined, could not have 
acted otherwise in the then spirit of his colleagues and the 





* The authentic account of the interchange of proposals between 
Lord Grey and Lord Wharncliffe will be found in Appendix B and 
C to the first volume of this correspondence. 
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nation. Lord Wharncliffe and his friends could only make a 
certain show of attack on the outworks of the fabric of Reform, 
the stronghold remaining unassailable. The alterations intro- 
duced by Ministers in their third Reform Bill were in reality 
unimportant. 

The hopes and fears inspired by these pourparlers were 
therefore of short duration. By the beginning of 1832, 
Ministers were persuaded that no substantial defection from 
the Opposition to their third Bill was to be expected in the 
Lords; and that it was in imminent danger on the second 
reading. It was then that they were driven to propose to the 
King the formidable measure of ‘swamping’ the House of 
Lords, by a new creation of peers, to the imminent danger of 
the permanent annihilation of its constitutional powers. 

This proposal was formally made to the King in a cabinet 
minute of January 15,1832. Great part of the second volume 
of this work is occupied with the correspondence on this sub- 
ject between him and his Ministers. The King’s opposition to 
it, sometimes dignified, sometimes querulous, is maintained 
through many letters. And on this point—and this only, 
throughout the correspondence—the fibre of Lord Grey him- 
self seems occasionally to have relaxed. He evidently hopes to 
the last moment for some issue out of the existing perplexities 
without having actual recourse to the permission on which he 
is forced to insist as indispensable. His tone is subdued and 
nearly apologetic, like that of one who insists on the necessity 
of some painful operation, prescribed by others rather than 
himself, and concerning the success of which he has his own 
misgivings. His shrinking from the task was evident to all 
observers. See, especially, his letter to Lord Althorp, of 
March 11, 1832, which seems almost to amount to a deli- 
berate renunciation of the project. In the gossip of that day, 
it was rumoured that he had fallen under the social influence 
of some one or more of those fair politicians, who never played 
so brilliant or so distracting a part as during the Reform Bill 
agitation, at least since the days of the Fronde. Others, pro- 
bably with much better reason, ascribed his hesitation partly 
to weariness of the long struggle, partly to constitutional 
principle, partly to ingrained attachment to his ‘ order.’ Pro- 
bably the pending negotiations with Lord Wharncliffe and 
his followers may have had something to do with the matter. 
The internal divisions of the Cabinet on this question are thus 
described by our Diarist : — 


‘The upshot of the matter is this. The question about the Peers is 
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still under consideration ; Lord Grey and the ultra party want to make 
a dozen now ; the others five or six. ... The moderate party in the 
Cabinet consist of Lansdowne, Richmond, Palmerston, Melbourne, 
and Stanley ; Palmerston and Melbourne, particularly the latter, are 
now heartily ashamed of the part they have taken about Reform. 
They detest and abhor the whole thing ; and they find themselves 
unable to cope with the violent party, and consequently complicated 
in a continued series of measures which they disapprove ; and the 
do not know what to do, whether to stay in and fight the battle, or 
to resign. ... As to Lord Grey, it is exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand his real sentiments, and to reconcile his present conduct with 
the tenor of his former professions. That he was averse to the 
adoption of so violent a measure I have no doubt. His pride and 
aristocratic principle would naturally make him so ; but he is easily 
governed, constantly yielding to violence and intimidation, and it is 
not unlikely that the pertinacity of those about him, and the interests 
of his party, and the prolongation of his power, may induce him to 
sacrifice his natural feelings and opinions.’ 


There was nothing to reconcile and nothing to explain: 
Lord Grey, like other men, was carried along by the current 
of events, and, in the then state of public feeling, known to 
him and his associates far better than to his opponents, he had 
learnt to contemplate the use of means towards the attainment 
of his paramount end which he had at first regarded with 
aversion, ‘ Lord Grey is a great reformer short of his order, 
says our Whig friend, already quoted; ‘ but when it comes to 
‘ the House of Lords, he refuses the leap. Take it he must, 
‘ however, some time or other.’ 

But the danger of Ministers having recourse to this new and 
double-edged weapon seemed for the moment averted. On 
April 9th the debate on the second reading in the Lords 
began ; it passed on the 14th by a majority of nine. Lord 
Harrowby and Lord Wharncliffe had wrought effectually 
on the scruples of some fair men, and some timid men. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and some other spiritual peers, 
held out hopes that they would join the secession, though they 
afterwards abandoned it. Seventeen of the former opponents 
came over to Government, under the leadership of the two 
lords aforesaid: ten were absent. They all earned thereby 
the soundest abuse from those who remained staunch, and that 
without having gained a single substantial point; the Duke of 
Wellington especially bitterly resented their interference with 
the paramount authority he exercised over the whole Tory party; 
they did not succeed in rescuing by negotiation one rotten 
borough, and simply held on in vain hopes of doing something 
in Committee. How fierce the mutual feelings were between 
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the two sections of these quondam associates may be partly 
inferred from the following account of the speech of one 
of the chiefs of the obstinate party, the Bishop of Exeter :— 
‘Full of fire and venom; very able. It would be an injury 
‘ to compare this man with Laud: he more resembles Gardiner. 
‘ Had he lived in those days, he would have been just such 
‘another: boiling with ambition; an ardent temperament and 
‘ great talents; he has a desperate and a dreadful countenance, 
‘and looks like the man he is.’ When, however, the second 
reading had been carried, the seceders who had effected the 
change were soon deeply dissatisfied with their own success. 
They had succeeded in carrying the second reading of the 
Bill, and thereby averted the immediate creation of Peers, 
which would probably have taken place if the Bill had been 
thrown out by the House of Lords; but they failed to obtain 
any modification of the Bill itself. After the division on the 
second reading they therefore sank back into insignificance. 


‘The Harrowby and Wharncliffe party (says their ally), now that 
the second reading is over, ceases to be aparty. It was a patched-up 
miscellaneous concern at best, of men who were half reasoned and 
half frightened over, who could not bear separating from the Duke, 
long to return to him, and besides are ashamed of Wharncliffe as a 
chief. There never was such a chef de circonstance ; he is a very 
honest man, with a right view of things and a fair and unprejudiced 
understanding, but commanding little deference, and in a false 
position as the ephemeral leader he is !’ 


And now followed the concluding, and by far the strangest, 
scenes of this long drama. Ministers were early warned that 
their victory was likely to be temporary only. 

‘The restored confidence of the public (writes Lord Grey to Sir 
H. Taylor, April 18, 1832) by the passing of the second reading 
will give me much more liberty as to alterations in the Committee ; 
and I am sincerely disposed, for the purpose of conciliation, to adopt 
any to which I can assent with honour. If the same disposition exists 
on the part of Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe, I shall have the most 
sanguine hope of being able to bring this long-pending question to a 
satisfactory termination. But I have had accounts of communica- 
tions between Lord Wharncliffe and Lords Lyndhurst and Ellen- 
borough which are calculated to throw some doubt on their good 
intentions in Committee.’ 


A new storm was evidently brewing; and it soon burst. 
On May 17th the Opposition obtained a majority of thirty-five 
in Committee, on a motion of Lord Lyndhurst for postponing 
disfranchisement to enfranchisement. ‘The Waverers in general 
once more chopped round, and voted with the Opposition. 
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‘The whole plan was evidently concocted (says Lord Grey to the 
King, May 7) by Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe, with Lords 
Lyndhurst and Ellenborough, and I have no doubt sanctioned by 
the Duke of Wellington, though I do not see how it is possible for 
his Grace to consent to the plan of Reform announced to the House 
after the division by Lord Ellenborough. ... He took care not to 
det his plan be known to the House before the division, which would, 
I believe, have been very different if it had been previously an- 
nounced. I make no remark on this proceeding, or on the conduct 
of Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe in concerting it after their 
communication with me, and without giving me any notice of it, 
The only point we shall have to consider to-morrow would be 
whether we should propose a creation of peers, or at once tender our 
resignations to his Majesty.’ 

The course of this last and somewhat frivolous intrigue 
against the Reform Bill has never been very fully explained: 
perhaps is not worth explaining. It is certain that Lord 
Lyndhurst, while much dreaded and courted for his abilities, 
was at this time thoroughly distrusted on both sides. It had 
been predicted (falsely as it turned out) that he would vote 
for the second reading. His clever consort—the first Lady 
Lyndhurst — was painted as ‘full of resentment and pique 
‘against the Opposition and the Duke.’ Our Diarist, only 
a month or two before the proposal of the famous amendment, 
had ‘ thought him undecided,’ ‘that he had always had a han- 
‘kering after Lord Grey and the Whigs; and had expressed 
‘ himself in very unmeasured terms upon the Duke’s blunders, 
‘and the impossibility of his being again Prime Minister,’ 
The Whigs, on the other hand, always regarded him as a 
political apostate. ‘If? says our Diarist of that party, ‘ the 
* motion of Lord Lyndhurst were not concerted with the Court, 
‘ why did the King, of all men, send for Lord Lyndhurst, the 
‘ chief judge of a supreme court, a man of broken fortunes, of 
‘the worst political character, a bitter enemy to Reform? 
* Why not send for the Duke or for Peel? The thing does 
‘ not bear looking at.’ It was at best a reckless, convulsive 
movement, and it failed as it deserved. 

The King absolutely refused to make peers. He— 


*Assures Lord Grey (May 9, 1832) and his colleagues, that his 
sense of the value of their services, and of the real ability and in- 
tegrity with which they have discharged their duties at a period and 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty, is unimpaired and un- 
diminished ; but his Majesty cannot reconcile it to what he considers 
to be his duty, and to be the principles which should govern him in 
the exercise of the prerogative which the constitution of this country 
has entrusted to him, to consent to so large an addition to the 
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peerage as that which has been mentioned to him by Lord Grey and 
the Chancellor to be necessary towards insuring the success of the 
Reform Bill in the House of Lords.’ 


On the same day Lord Grey and his colleagues resigned. 

It is strange to note the blindness of exultation with which 
the winners looked on their temporary success. The Waverers 
were at once charmed by the defeat of the Whigs, and dis- 
gusted at its having been effected through the firmness of the 
Conservative ultras ; inclined at once 


‘To greatly venerate our recent glories, 
And wish they were not owing to the Tories.’ 


‘The position of the respective parties (says one of them) is curious. 
The Waverers undertook a task of great difficulty with slender means, 
and they accomplished it with complete success. All turned out as 
they expected and desired. But after having been in confidential 
communication with both parties, they have contrived mortally to 
offend both, and to expose themselves to odium from every quarter, 
and to an unusual imputation of insincerity and double-dealing ; and 
this without any other fault than mismanagement, and the false 
position in which they found themselves, without influence or power, 
between two mighty parties. ‘The Tories, who have exhibited no- 
thing but obstinacy and unreasonableness, and who thwarted the 
Waverers by every means they could devise, have reaped all the 
benefit of their efforts, and that without admitting that they were 
right, and thanking them for bringing matters to this pass.. They 
are triumphant in spite of all they did to prevent their own triumph, 
and have had all the spiteful pleasure of abuse and obloquy, all the 
glory of consistency and the satisfaction of pertinacity, with all the 
advantages which an opposite line of conduct promised to give 
them.’ 


But well might it be said a few days later: ‘ Their triumph 
‘was of short duration, and nothing so complete as their final 
‘ discomfiture.’ 

On the resignation of the Whig Cabinet, the King sent for 
the Duke of Wellington, who undertook the task imposed 
upon him in a spirit of self-sacrifice. If he had refused to aid 
his Sovereign, he said, he ‘should have been ashamed to show 
‘his face in the streets.’ With what kind of reliance on his 
Sovereign’s firmness he undertook it may be inferred from his 
letter, quoted a few pages above. He engaged to carry a 
Reform Bill of his own; he, who had always taken his stand 
om the ground that the Constitution needed none. He bound 

imself to encounter at once the wrath of an adverse com- 
munity, and the reluctance of his own staunchest followers. 
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And, under the circumstances, we hold this the boldest 
attempt of him who had won twenty pitched battles. His 
negotiations, however, failed. The Tories of that day seem to 
have been made of somewhat different metal from those of the 
next generation. Except Lord Lyndhurst, he could not find 
a follower of note who would pledge himself to support him 
in his intended measure of Reform. The country was all but 
in arms. Revolution seemed to all men imminent. ‘ I went 
‘ home,’ says our Whig diarist on the day of the resignation, 
‘turning in my mind what place of refuge I should seek wih 
‘ my family on the Continent.’ The ‘Birmingham Union, 
200,000 strong, announced their intention of encamping on 
Penenden He: ath. ‘ Not only was the question of insurree. 
‘tion gravely mooted, says Mr. Roebuck, ‘but steps were 
‘ac tually about to be taken to organise an armed resistance’ 
The Duke gave way. The feelings cf such men as the Duke 
and Lord Lyndhurst, rooted in their scorn of popular pressure, 
and also of the W hig leaders, can best be described by borrov- 
ing once more the language of Clarendon. ‘ His pride (that 
‘ of Strafford) was by the hand of Heaven strangely punished, 
‘ by bringing his destruction upon him by two things that he 
‘ most despised, the people and Sir Harry Vane.’ 

And thus the question was finally decided. Lord Grey wa 
recalled, inevitable and irresistible. The restored Ministry, 
however, were not so confident in their position as to alloy 
them to dispense with the Royal permission to create Peers, if 
they should find it necessary. And now ensued a little episode 
in the history of Reform which has been very dramatically 
related, but from which it is the duty of rele ntless history t 
remove some attractive colouring. The story is thus told by 
Mr. Roebuck, who very candidly warns his readers against 
accepting it as anything more than the substance of informatia 
obtained by himself from a high quarter, but to the accuracy 
of which he will not pledge himself :— 

‘When the Duke of Wellington failed in his attempt to construtt 
a Cabinet, the King found himself in an awkward predicament; 
neither was Lord Grey himself well pleased with his own position 
The pe ople had shown that the Reform Bill they were determine 
to obtain. There could be no mistake about the matter—the Bil 
must pass peaceably if possible ; if not, it was clear that force woul 
certainly be employed. The alternative was plainly the Bill or civl 
war. The King, terrified by this fearful condition of affairs, gart 
in writing his formal consent to create as many peers as Lord Grey 
and the Chancellor should deem requisite for the purpose of carryilf 
the Bill.’ 
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The words of this remarkable document (he subjoins in a 
note) were as follows : — 

‘The King grants permission to Earl Grey, and to his Chancellor 
Lord Brougham, to create such a number of peers as will be suf- 
ficient to ensure the passing of the Reform Bill—first calling up 
peers’ eldest sons. Signed Wittiam R., Windsor, May 17, 1832, 
‘On the 17th (Mr. Roebuck proceeds) Lord Grey stated in the 
House of Peers that he had been recalled, but also said that he was 
as yet unable to say whether he remained a Minister, because he was 
not yet assured of being able to carry the Bill. On the 18th, how- 
ever, his doubts were dispelled. He now entertained, he declared, 
aconfident expectation of being able to carry it unimpaired and 
immediately. He refused to give his reasons for now entertaining 
this belief, but it would appear that he was by no means sure of 
carrying the Bill, even though he had the King’s promise to make 
peers, and would not even say that he was a Minister until he was 
certain of the secession of the Opposition; that secession was 
brought about in an extraordinary manner, and the Ministers be- 
came acquainted with the determination of the Peers on the 18th of 
May.’ 

After this general statement Mr. Roebuck returns to the 
subject, to give a more particular description of the scene 
which had taken place between the King, ‘ annoyed and angry, 
‘as well as alarmed,’ and his two Ministers. They refused to 
take office again 
‘unless a promise was given by the King that he would create as 
many peers as might be necessary to secure a majority in the House 
of Lords. ‘The King was now helpless and obliged to yieid ; he did 
%0 with unmistakeable reluctance, however. So soon as the promise 
was given, the Chancellor, by way of precaution, begged to have it 
inwriting; which request was also acceded to, and the paper, con- 
taining the written promise of the King, was given to the Chancellor, 
+» The Chancellor’s asking for a written promise (adds Mr. Roe- 
buck in a note) Lord Grey deemed harsh and uncalled for. “I 
wonder,” he said, “you could have the heart to press it, when you 
saw the state he was in.” ‘The Chancellor replied, “ You will soon 
se reason to think I was right.” ... The paper on which this 
promise was given is missing from the papers of Lord Brougham, 
to whom it was originally entrusted, but at the time was seen by 
many persons, one of whom (Lord Sefton) remarked, “I never saw 
30 large a matter on so small a bit of paper.”’ * 

It is scarcely necessary to point out certain improbabilities 
on the face of this story, which it would require a considerable 
amount of authentication to remove. It is passing strange 
that the King should have conveyed such authority ‘to Lord 








* History, vol. ii. pp. 331-3, 
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‘ Grey and his Chancellor,’ regardless of the affront thereby 
implied to his Prime Minister, by coupling him with 4 
selected Member of his Cabinet, regardless of the affront to al] 
the others who were excluded. Of all persons in the State, 
the Premier is the one who can least brook the having ap 
‘alter ego’ at his side. Of all premiers, Lord Grey was 
perhaps the one least calculated to submit to such an jp. 
trusion. And, it must be added, few monarchs would haye 
been more scrupulously considerate than William I V.in treating 
every one with due regard to his position. Throughout these 
volumes, Lord Grey is always addressed alone. 

But, in the next place, the anecdote is obviously confused 
and inconsistent. In one page, the written engagement of the 
King to allow the creation ‘of peers is given “textually, with 
signature and date. In the next page, we are told that this 
all-important document ‘ was given to the Chancellor, and is 
‘ missing from his papers.’ The end of the narrative seems to 
forget the beginning. 

3ut from the papers now before us we derive one or two 
additional facts, of a somewhat untoward character. In the 
first place, it is pretty clear that on the 17th of May King 
William was not at Windsor at all. He and Sir H. Taylor 
address to Lord Grey three notes on that day, all dated from 
St. James’s Palace. In the next place, on the following day, 
the 18th, a ‘ minute of cabinet’ is passed (ii. 432), in which the 
Ministers ask ‘ for His Majesty’s assurance of his consent toa 
‘ creation in the event of any fresh obstacle arising; and fee 
‘ themselves compelled to require it as a condition of their 
‘ continuance in office. Now if they had already in their 
possession the written promise stated by Mr. Roebuck to have 
been given on the 17th, it is obvious that this request of the 
18th would have been wholly unnecessary. On the same day 
the King writes granting the assurance, only stipulating that 
any creation of commoners shall be avoided as far as possible, 
and that, to quote the Lord Chancellor's own words in the in- 
‘ terview between His Majesty, his Lordship, and Earl Grey, 
* the lists of eldest sons and collaterals who shall be brought for- 
‘ ward, shall be completely exhausted before any list be resorted 
* to which can entail a permanent addition to the Peerage.’ 

The King’s assent to the creation once obtained, the fight 
was finally lost and won. The actual creation was avoided ‘by 
the concerted secession of a number of peers, waiving farther 
opposition. A last stand was made, indeed, with the King’s 
best wishes, to procure a raising of the 107. qualification even 
on the third reading ; but Lord Grey felt this impossible. 
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‘You must not be surprised (he writes to Sir H. Taylor) if you 
find even those who are now opposing the Bill declaiming against it 
as too aristocratic. Indeed, Lord Ellenborough, in contending for 
the scot and lot right of voting, has been on the verge of doing so 
already.... With respect to the division in the upper classes of 
society (he adds, summing up rather mournfully the results of his 
victory), and its pernicious effects, nobody can feel these effects, or 
lament the feeling which has produced them, more sincerely than I 
do. The Bill once passed, I rather hope than expect that the waters 
of bitterness may cease to flow. I can only repeat, that there will 
be every disposition on my part to bury all that has passed in 
oblivion, which, as I have been engaged all my life in political con- 
tention, there is no one to whom this kind of strife is more painful ; 
and I should be too happy if, by withdrawing myself from the scene, 
Icould see those angry passions allayed, and obtain for myself the 
repose which my age requires.’ (June 4, 1832.) 


The Royal assent was given on the 7th; and the cor- 
respondence ends with a singular little appendix—an attempt 
on the part of the King, strongly backed by his brother the 
Duke of Cumberland, to induce Lord Grey to take Parliamen- 
tary steps against the Political Unions, which was firmly though 
respectfully declined by the Minister. 

Long, and serious were the tokens left by that bitter contest 
on the political body corporate of the kingdom. Years were 
passed in acrimonious disputes, between angry champions 
raking up the ashes of the past; but in the midst of, and 
through, those disputes, vast and most beneficial changes were 
effected by the Reformed Parliament in some of the most im- 
portant branches of our administration. And then followed 
what, to an ardent politician—to one of those who seem to 
value the storm rather for the excitement which it occasions, 
than for the clearing of the atmosphere which it is ultimately 
to produce—must have appeared a decennium or two of 
sluggish collapse. The old factions seemed effete, the old 
war-cries sounded faintly in the ear. The Court and the 
Sovereign had become thoroughly popular among us: not with 
the mere temporary popularity of periods of agitation, but 
through a solid approval, penetrating every rank, of the 
motives which governed them and of the example which they 
gave. But the root of the change lay doubtless much deeper 
even than this. It was to be found in the vast development 
of the wealth and enterprise of the nation: owing mainly to 
two contemporaneous causes—the establishment of free trade, 
and the creation of our railway system. The results were 
ascertainable, not merely in the increased wealth of the country 
generally, and consequent distaste for political agitation, but 
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partly also in the bribing off, as it were, of the agitator 
themselves. Those very men, the ambitious, active, pushing, 
plausible, the hunters after popularity for the sake of fortune, 
who, in 1832, had been at work all over these islands managing 
elections, conducting the political press, organising political 
unions, were in 1845 steady, eager men of business, planning 
new schemes of industrial enterprise, or laying by wealth 
accumulated from the fruits of old ones. To a clever adven- 
turer, who was accustomed to risk a fortune in a day on the 
Stock Exchange or in Capel Court, the hopes and fears of 
political life afforded very insufficient and contemptible ex. 
citement. All things savoured of the new era of ‘ plutocracy’~ 
our modes of life, our social arrangements, our press, our 
literature. England, handed over, according to the prophets 
of evil, to the exclusive government of the preponderating 
class, the ten-pound householders, became, in the hands of 
those dreaded arbiters of her destiny, the most aristocratic 
country in the world in sentiment; far more so, at all events, 
than she herself was before the Reform Bill, or at any other 
period of her modern history. How long that reaction might 
have continued undisturbed, had political leaders not called 
forth liberal agitation anew for their party purposes—how far 
the counter-movement now perceptible is real or fictitious, 
permanent or superficial—these are questions not to be dealt 
with in a cursory review of past times. But the history of 
those times is important to us in many respects, and especially 
in one—that it shows, conclusively, how great organic changes, 
as they are at the time esteemed, may pass over with results 
very dissimilar to those which the best reasoners at the time 
anticipated, and far less extensive: and renders it probable 
that the real guiding current of English society acts far beneath 
the surface, and is either slightly, or at all events slowly, 
affected by visible changes in the distribution of political 
power. 
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Ant. IX.—1. Report from the Select Committee on Mines ; 
together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of 
Evidence, and Appendix. July 1866. 


9, Coal Mines (Accidents and Explosions). Return of a Copy 
of a Circular Letter from the Home Office to, and Reports 
from, the Inspectors of Mines to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department on the recent Accidents and Explo- 
sions in Coal Mines, &c. February, 1867. 


Tue title of the Parliamentary volume which heads this 

article is in part a misnomer, for it contains no report, but 
merely a large amount of desultory and miscellaneous evidence 
prefaced by an intimation that the committee propose to resume 
their labours in the present session. The primary purpose of 
this committee was to inquire into the operation of the Acts for 
the Regulation and Inspection of Mines, and into the complaints 
contained in petitions from some 14,000 coal-miners of Great 
Britain, which had been presented to the House of Commons. 
The desires of the petitioners, as expressed in the terms of 
a ‘Petition of the Under-Miners of Northumberland and 
‘Durham’ given in an Appendix, appear to be reasonable, but 
the justice of their complaints and the truth of their statements 
must, of course, be tested by evidence. 

These grievances relate to several subjects connected with 
coal-mining—such as the modes of estimating work done and 
paying wages, but the most momentous complaints are those 
relating to ‘ the fearful sacrifice of life in mines and collieries,’ 
which, say the miners, ‘ affords abundant proof that the legis- 
‘lative measures hitherto passed have proved to be totally 
‘inadequate for securing the personal safety of the miners of 
‘this country.” To this matter alone shall we direct the 
attention of our readers, with a view of putting them in 
possession of such information as may qualify them to form an 
opinion upon a subject which has recently awakened universal 
public interest, in consequence of the late terrible explosions 
at Barnsley and in Staffordshire.* 


* In the present article we are dealing exclusively with accidents 
terminating fatally. The impression which these will make might 
be very much deepened by an estimate of the additional number of 
serious but not fatal accidents. These are very numerous, but there 
isno return of them. Mr. Dickinson, inspector for the Manchester 
district, observes, ‘There are about sixty fatal accidents every year 
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The public are by no means aware of the actual loss of life 
occasioned by coal-extraction in this country. By searching into 
various local publications in the North of England, and by a fair 
estimate of probabilities arising from what has been discovered, 
we are quite warranted in assuming the total number of lives 
sacrificed in our coal-mining, from the earliest notices to the year 
1850, to be not less than 10,000. This is certainly not too high 
an estimate, and probably a very low one. In November of the 
year 1850 the first Act for the Inspection of Coal Mines came 
into operation, and henceforth we have some authentic data for 
accidents. During the ten years from 1850 to 1860, the deaths 
in or at all the British coal mines amounted to 9,090. In the 
ensuing five years, ending 1865, the deaths were altogether 
4,827. Thus then adding to the 10,000 deaths up to 1850, 
10,000 more (in round numbers) up to 1860, and nearly 5,000 
more up to the close of 1865, we have in all an estimate of 
nearly 25,000 deaths from coal-mine accidents, from the com- 
mencement of any account of them to within little more than a 
year of the present date. 

We apprehend that the melancholy mortality which we have 
just estimated has never before been brought, as a whole, 
before the country ; and certainly it has never been sufficiently 
considered in its full and aggravated interest. Twenty-five 
thousand persons have been snatched from our industrial 
population in the midst of their occupations, and not only so 
much human life but likewise so much skilled labour has been 
removed from us. Not the infirm and useless, but the able and 
the industrious, have been thus hurried away. No other kind 
of work is attended with so many and so fatal accidents ; and 
if there were suitable data for the comparison, it could pro- 
bably be shown that our various wars of recent date have not 
deprived us of a greater number of human beings, while all the 
deaths in and around mines have taken and are taking place in 
periods of profound peace and high prosperity. 

A complete list of deaths from colliery accidents for the ten 
years commencing January Ist, 1856, and ending December 


‘in my district, and besides these fatal accidents a large number of 


non-fatal accidents that require investigation.’ Of course these are 
quite unknown to the public. During a visit of some months paid 
to one of our principal coal-fields, we had daily opportunities of 
seeing and conversing with the victims of such accidents. We con- 
versed with many pit-lads who had been ‘lamed’ (or injured) several 
times in a few years, and who reckoned events by the chronology of 
their various ‘ lamings.’ 
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31st, 1865, has been compiled by one of the present inspectors, 
Mr. Atkinson, of which the following table is a summary :— 


. 


Number 
of Deaths 


| Proportion | 


Causes of Death Per Cent. | Amounting to 





Deaths resulting from fire-damp ex- 


| 
| 
| 
| | | 
|} 20°36 | About one-fifth 
} | | 
' 





9,916 | 100-00 


\ 2,019 
plosions ° on 
Deaths resulting from falls of roof Us 953 39°87 | About two-fifths 
| and coals S| i ea ae 
» Y Ye aft 7 | id 
Deaths resulting from shaft acci- | 1,710 a 
dents . J | 
aths r ulting fro m mis Mane us } | oa 
Deat =a 2 - bi |} 2,234 22°53 | More than one-fifth 
| causes and above ground | 
— 
} 


We now proceed to notice the four principal causes of these 
mining deaths, taking the above summary as our text. 

First and foremost come the E xplosions of Fire-damp, which, 
though not so frequent in occurrence as some others, are cer- 
tainly the most sweepingly destructive and fearfully interesting 
of all colliery calamities, and, at the same time, the most 
dificult to be guarded against—and those most exacting an 
unremitting vigilance and experimental knowledge. We must 
presume that our readers are acquainted with some elementary 
principles in connexion with these catastrophes. Coal-pits 
are divisible into two large classes—gaseous and non-gaseous, 
or,as the miners say, ‘ fiery’ and non-fiery pits. The former 
might again be subdivided into fiery and very fiery pits, 
in accordance with the less or greater amount of gaseous 
emanations. Fire-damp, or light carburetted hydrogen gas, 
exudes from the coal containing it so soon as that coal is 
worked, and continues to exude at intervals and in proportion 
to the amount of atmospheric pressure. There seems much 
reason to suppose that it exists naturally in a high state of 
tension in the coal-beds, and that when the pressure of the 
atmosphere decreases more gas escapes. The common air, in 
fact, to a certain extent, weighs upon and imprisons it. In 
some very gaseous coal its escape is audible in a low hissing 
sound, which we have sometimes listened to in the gloomy 
stillness of a dangerous mine. Unhappily the best burning 
coal often produces the most gas, as is the case in the old and 
only true Wallsend pit near Newcastle. That very fiery mine 
is now closed, and probably closed for ever. W ell is it that it 
should be closed, for such a seething gasome her is there covered 

up, that a mere slender tube let down to it and brought from 
it to the open air, for a long time sent forth an unfailing 
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stream of gas which being lit would flame night and day con- 
tinuously. There is gas enough in the broken wastes of that 
famous old mine to light up the whole town of Newcastle, and 
probably to blow the town into ruins if exploded underneath it. 

To render this gas actually explosive,* it must be mixed 
with at least four times its volume of atmospheric air. When 
mixed with less than four times, or more than sixteen times 
its volume of air, it will not explode. Shut out the air from 
it altogether and it is harmless, give it a little air and it 
becomes dangerous, a little more and it is more dangerous, and 
with still more air it becomes highly explosive, until a large 
addition of air deprives it of all its devastating power. Hence 
a gaseous pit but slightly ventilated is thereby brought into 
the very condition of explosiveness, and the only effectual way 
of dealing with it is to dilute the gas with an abundant influx 
of pure air. Let it be mingled with common air to twenty or 
thirty times its own volume, and then it may be led like an 
enfeebled and fettered enemy along the mazy air-ways of the 
pit, and finally be dismissed to the clouds above. 

To do this is the aim of Ventilation, a word which, while it 
suggests but a simple process to the casual reader, calls up 
before the view of a mining engineer a series of extended and 
carefully devised arrangements which, at least in the North of 
England, have attained to a complex and highly artificial system. 
The principle of the arrangement for ventilating a coal-pit 
is that of two distinct shafts, a downcast and an upcast. At 
the base of the latter a huge fire of coals is kindled, and the 
effective ventilation is measurable by the difference of the 
weight of the two columns of air in the two shafts. The lighter 
the column in the upeast, or the greater the rarefaction, the 
better is the ventilation. Yet there is a practical limit to its 





* Here we use terms popularly, for ‘ fire-damp’ is a name given 
to different combinations of gases, the only combustible element in 
which is the carburetted hydrogen. As may be supposed, the vulgar 
names for several mine-gases are not used with any distinct know- 
ledge of their real properties or differences. Chemically speaking, 
fire-damp, or marsh or mine gas, is composed of one equivalent of 
carbon and two equivalents of hydrogen. Its specific gravity is 
nearly half that of common air, and by its levity it tends to rise to 
the upper parts of passages. On its combustion it forms carbonic 
acid and water. Carbonic acid is thus generated by a mine-explosion, 
and is so dense as to accumulate at the floors of passages. Being 
poisonous it becomes fatal to human existence, and suffocates those 
who inhale it. Further on we shall speak of this ‘ after-damp’ more 
particularly. 
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amount, which has been much discussed amongst pit engineers 
and men of science. We cannot here explain what some men 
of science have called the Furnace-Paradox ; but the substance 
of what they affirm is, that the effective power of the furnace is 
sooner reached than was once expected, and that beyond that 
limit no consumption of coal can produce increased results. 
Therefore, in lieu of the furnace, Mr. Gurney proposed to 
substitute the employment of a number of jets of steam, the 
emission of which at the upcast shaft would produce, as he 
alleged, a more powerful draught and a less irregular and 
uncertain current than that obtained by the furnace. This 
plan was fully considered at the time of its proposal, 
and shortly afterwards some of the eminent mining engineers 
of the North made experiments with steam-jets, and compared 
their effects with those of the furnace. Having perused the 
details of those experiments, we are compelled to conclude that, 
ineffective as the furnace is beyond a certain limit, the steam- 
jet cannot be recommended as an advantageous substitute for it. 

The reader will at once perceive that the chief essential is 
a ventilating draught which will not reach its limit before it 
succeeds in sweeping out as with the strong wings of a steady 
wind the noxious emanations of the mine. In an extensive 
mine, where the passages are long, numerous, tortuous, and 
small, and where there are many human beings at work vitia- 
ting the air, it must be a very powerful impulse which will 
dtive an adequate air-current, in good and pure condition, 
through several miles of subterranean excavations, and carry it 
over all obstacles to its final discharge into the upper air. Add 
to these obstacles the natural drag or retardation by friction, 
which gradually weakens the air-current, so as to make what is 
at first like a tight rope become at last a slack one, and the 
necessity for great power of impulse is still more apparent. 
An air-current in a large pit may exceed ten or twenty miles 
in its entire length, and, like a traveller bound on a bene- 
volent mission, it must retain its energy undiminished to the 
last, and give out its refreshing succours at every interme- 
diate station. 

The furnace system has long prevailed in British coal mines, 
but it has been largely abandoned in those of Belgium; and a 
Belgium engineer who lately visited us declared that we were ten 
years behind his country in coal-mining engineering, particu- 
larly instancing our retention of the furnace. Several minor 
evils attend the use of it, one of which is that it speedily injures 
the mining gear in the shaft which it heats. In some instances 
the men descend and ascend by the heated shaft, and it may 
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readily be conceived how injurious it is to go down and come 
up a long subterranean chimney, which a furnace shaft really 
is, with a monster fire burning at its base. Some explosions 
have been attributed to the furnace, at which the ‘ return air,’ 
loaded with gas, has been said to have ignited. The Belgians 
use and advocate mechanical fans, w hich act somewhat in the 
manner of huge paddle-wheels in steam-ships, and by rapid 
rotation over a shaft produce a draught which the incoming 
air rushes to meet, and thus they powerfully promote ventila- 
tion. 

The old mining engineers of the North, provincially termed 
Viewers, were wedded to the furnace ; but as they have died or 
retired, their successors are more open to comparison and to 
conviction. Some fans have been tried and approved in Welsh 
collieries, and a committee of the Northern mining engineers 
have been engaged in instituting an inquiry, and a comparison 
between furnaces and fans. This inquiry ought to have been 
instituted some years ago, and we ought now to know whether 
fans really should supplant furnaces. 

The gross abuses which had previously existed in many of 
the coal-mining districts by making one shaft do the duty of 
two, thus affording an insufficient supply of air, and at the 
same time incurring serious and constant risk of derange- 
ment or explosion, have in part been remedied by an Act of 
Parliament (25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 79), which rendered it 
illegal, after lst January 1865, to work any coal-pit wherein 
more than twenty persons were employed at one time with less 
than two shafts or outlets, by which distinct means of ingress 
and egress should be available to the persons in the pit. All our 
seaders will remember how, for want of such distinct means of 
egress, the unhappy miners engaged in the Hartley pit in 
Northumberland were caught as in a trap by the breaking of 
a huge iron beam in the only shaft. 

Two shafts, however, are but an elementary and a primary 
provision for safety, or for escape when an accident has oc- 
curred.* While 7 stematic and admirably contrived ventilation 

* A subject imperative ly demanding attention, is the propriety of 
limiting by legislature the area of coal to be worked by two or more 
shafts, and of restricting the number of miners employed for each 
pair of pits. ‘For many years,’ says Mr. Inspector Brough, ‘ my 
‘own opinion has entirely rested on the principle of a greatly in- 
‘creased number of shafts in fiery mines.’ Mr. Inspector Wynne, in 
a recent letter to the Secretary of State, expresses a decided opinion 
‘that not more than 200 acres of coal should be worked from one 
‘pair ef shafts, and that an additional shaft should be provided for 
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is obtained in most of the well-conducted pits on the Tyne and 
the Wear, and in some other districts where capital and en- 
terprise are abundant, the reverse is still the case in several 
of the coal-fields more remote from great cities and centres of 
skill and activity. In passing from the consideration of ventila- 
tion it may be remarked, that this is the principal provision on 
which all practical miners rely for the safety and salubrity of 
coal-pits. All others are subordinate or subsidiary to it. By 
the curious and effective method of ‘ splitting ’ main currents of 
air, and by the creation of various kinds of stoppings, doors, 
arches and ‘ brattices,’ a current of air may be as easily sub- 
divided into lesser currents as water into separate rills; and if 
the position of all the pitmen be known and ¢ splits’ of air taken 
in to them all, while the whole of the subdivided currents are 
finally made to reunite in passing out of the pit, little more 
is necessary than the keeping up of such ventilation to the 
highest amount of efficiency. 

The question, however, necessarily arises, whether existing 
arrangements can and do maintain the maximum of desired 
efficiency. In all mines of whatever extent, if not of an ex- 
tremely fiery character, this maximum can be obtained. As a 
general rule, it may be admitted that thorough and systematic 
ventilation will accomplish all that can be at present expected. 
The only serious difficulty in most cases would be the en- 
forcing of the requisite supervision, and the application of 
such regulations as might mainly help to enforce it. But it 
still remains an unsettled problem, whether those pits which 
are extremely fiery can, by any amount of ventilation now pro- 
ducible or produced in British mines, be rendered absolutely 
safe. If we believe, with one of the mining engineers of the 
North of England (Mr. T. J. Taylor, now deceased), who 
investigated this subject more carefully than his predecessors, 
that fire-damp lies imprisoned in the coal under a pressure 
of several atmospheres, and that it sometimes rushes out with 
prodigious force and volume, so as to produce what pitmen 
term blowers; and if we further believe that these blowers 
will foul a considerable area in ten or fifteen minutes, and 
so foul it that the whole space becomes to the highest degree 
explosive, then all such ventilation as we have now at com- 
mand must on such occasions fail for a time, though it need 
not fail for a longer time than the dissipation of the blower 


‘every additional 100 acres.’ It is lamentable to see the reckless 
and dangerous rapidity of extracting coal in many mines without 
adequate provisions for safety and health. 
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demands. We agree with the late Mr. Taylor on this subject ; 
nevertheless, we think that great blowers are uncommon; and 
that by thorough ventilation eveh as at present practised, it is 
capable of being reduced and dissipated without insuperable 
difficulty.* Viewers do indeed sometimes assert that no power 
or skill of man can wholly prevent explosions, and looking at 
the progressive deepening and widening of dangerous mines 
and the lack of correspondingly progressive precautions and 
vigilance, explosions may unhappily be expected; but we 
have no doubt that they could be materially diminished in 
number, as they have already been to some extent, and that 
the minimum attributable to a natural necessity might be 
attained at no distant date. 

If air be as essential to miners below as it is to us all above 
ground, equally so is Light. Where there is no fire-damp, the 
only question is, what will afford the brightest and cheapest illu- 
mination, and candles or oil-lamps may be employed at pleasure. 
Where fire-damp exists men can only work by the light of 
some kind of safety-lamp. The Davy-lamp is universally 
known by name, though comparatively few have seen one, or 
understand its principle, much less its varieties, or the improve- 
ments made upon it in safety-lamps bearing other inventors’ 
names. ‘The original Davy-lamp is simply an oil lamp sur- 
rounded by a fine wire-gauze, so fine as to contain from six to 
eight hundred openings in a square inch. Gauze thus minutely 
meshed will not allow the flame from the oil wick to pass through 
it, and it therefore prevents the explosion of external mixtures 
of air and fire-damp. But it will permit such external mixtures 
to pass into the flame, and then there will appear a cap or top on 
the interior flame greater and greater in proportion to the explo- 
siveness of the exterior mixture. Thus we may have a half- 





* When, however, we have to consider the ‘goaves,’ or waste 
and abandoned parts of old fiery mines, there can be no doubt that 
they are vast natural gasometers, from the edges of which fire-damp 
tlows out largely and frequently. Whether a viewer should venti- 
late goaves, or insulate them and shut them up, is a technical ques- 
tion; but those old goaves, increasing and enlarging as they do by 
the mode of working pits, are most dangerous neighbours, and are 
to coal-miners what powder-mills and magazines are to country 
towns. Messrs. Lyell and Faraday paid a brief visit to the North of 
England several years ago, and published their views on the method 
of depleting goaves and rendering them less dangerous. We never 
heard, however, that their suggestions were in any one instance 
adopted, nor have the viewers of the North been at all influenced 
by their advice. 
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inch or one-inch top on the interior flame, and learn thereby 
the certainty as well as the degree of danger. Pitmen are 
too familiar with such tops to be greatly alarmed at them; but 
the casual visitor to a pit, however much he may confide in 
the Davy-lamp, does not feel at all easy under such appear- 
ances, and is soon disposed to return towards daylight and pure 
air. + 

The Davy-lamp is the best friend of pitmen, but they often 
treat it as disrespectfully and injuriously as they would their 
worst enemy. They attempt to enlarge the flame and to get more 
light from the lamp than it is formed to give. Some will even 
make a match-box of it, and open it to light their pipes. To 
preserve it from such indignities most employers put a lock upon 
it, and all lamps are or should be locked before delivery to the 
miners. Yet not a few of these men are so reckless and per- 
verse as to procure false keys or to pick the lock of their lamp. 
Disastrous explosions have thus been caused, including, to all 
appearance, one of the recent great explosions in Yorkshire. 
In such instances the foolhardy miner usually meets the death 
he has brought upon his innocent but destroyed companions. 
Let the men be as strongly reprobated for such murderous 
misdeeds as their masters for other carelessness. A picklock 
lamp-bearing pitman in a gaseous mine is a criminal of unmi- 
tigated baseness, and ought to be punished proportionably to 
the calamity contingent upon his misconduct. 

For more than forty years has the Davy-lamp been in use, 
and therefore upon public and careful trial. Generally, the 
Northern mining engineers regard it as really safe, and we have 
never found experienced miners declare it to be otherwise, under 
ordinary conditions, and with the use of the essential precau- 
tions.* Nevertheless, some modified lamps are rather preferable 
in practice. Thus George Stephenson’s lamp, which the pitmen 
fondly call ‘ the Geordie,’ is protected by a glass, and so long as 
this exterior glass remains whole, gas will not increase the in- 
tensity of the flame beyond a certain degree, when-it will be 
extinguished. Should the glass break, this lamp simply be- 
comes a Davy-lamp. The glass may be broken accidentally, 


( 
> 


* The long and animated controversy about the safety of the 
simple Davy-lamp has not materially affected the opinion above ex- 
pressed. Nevertheless, certain particular instances of explosion do 
seem to tend in some degree to invalidate the prevalent confidence; 
but not unless there are strong currents or extraordinary conditions. 
On the whole, then, this lamp may still be prorounced safe under 
ordinary conditions; and Sir Humphrey Davy himself does not ap- 
pear to have expected more. 
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but in a mine where 200 such lamps were in use, it has been 
found that scarcely ever has a piece been broken out of a glass. 

Another form of lamp is that invented by Dr. Clanny 
(whose claims were rather slighted); and when a metal chimney 
is given to Clanny’s lamp, with some trifling additions, it be- 
comes the lamp of Mueseler, which is much in favour and use 
in Belgium, where 400 are employed in one mine. Still 
further modifications in safety-lamps have been introduced both 
at home and abroad. ‘The grand desideratum is to obtain more 
light consistently with security. The objection of the pitmen 
to the Davy is lack of light, but light must always be combined 
with security and portability. In respect to safety, undoubt- 
edly those lamps which go out at once in an e xplosive mixture 
are the best; but safety at the cost of being left in total 
darkness in the inextricable labyrinth of passages in an exten- 
sive mine, is extremely inconvenient. 

It is manifestly bootless to put confidence in safety-lamps 
while gunpowder continues to be used for blasting the coal in 
fiery pits. It is inconceivable that so perilous a custom anywhere 
prevails. Yet even so lately as 1862 sixty lives were sacrificed 
by it at St. Edmund’s Main Colliery near Barnsley in York- 
shire, and joo serious accidents have probably been due to 
the same cause. Such an infatuated proceeding is actually 
conveying “fi ume to the gas, and doing on the one hand what, 
on the other hand, safety-lamps are designed to prevent. 
The ‘firing of a shot’ in the inner working faces of a pit known 
to harbour much fire-damp is no ordinary trial of courage. The 
sound of the dull boom that follows each b lasting conveys to all 
who are not habituated to it, the idea of a more extended and 
fatal explosion—that of fire-damp. It may be thought that 
none but madmen would thus blast coal while any quantity of 
gas is or has lately been present; equally, however, may it be 
thought that no sane man would, in like circumstances, open 
his Davy -lamp; yet men do both the one and the other. As 
it is affirmed that fire-damp sometimes issues very suddenly in 
large quantities, and fouls a whole district of a pit in perhaps 
ten or twenty minutes, getting coal by gunpowder should be 
absolutely prohibited whenever gas comes forth so abundantly 
as to require the use of safety-lamps.* 


* In their joint report, dated 26th of Jan. 1867, the united in- 
spectors recommend that this new General Rule be added : ‘In all 
* workings in coal, where safety-lamps are used as the means of light- 
‘ing, no blasting powder shall be used in such mine.’ We should 
also be inclined, with one of the inspectors, Mr. Brough, to introduce 
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- One of the foremost among the many advantages of the 
nes Davy-lamp is its value as a sure and simple indicator of the 
'Y presence of fire-damp, and therefore of danger. Every morn- 
"Y ing, before work begins, a subordinate officer, named an over- 
C= 


man, or deputy, perambulates the working places of the pit, 
Tl and with his Davy in his hand, carries the test of safety and the 
i 


measurer as well as the indicator of danger. If his lamp show 
th atall cap or a halo and an enlarging flame, he at once knows 
7 that the hewers of coal who are to follow him must be warned 
“ of peril, and in case of much explosive air a rude signal is so 
ed placed as to warn off the hewers altogether from the place. 
- Men who disregard this warning do so in defiance of death. 
a The overman himself incurs the first risk, and measures it, and 
ta hence he ought to be much better acquainted with the prin- 
"i ciples of the Davy and the chemistry of gases than he com- 
, monly is. Upon his preliminary survey, and that of his 
5 x colleagues, depends the safety of the whole company of work- 
7 men underground. Many of these deputies are uneducated 
a and ignorant to a lamentable degree. 
bed Yet even as an indicator the Davy lamp has its limits of use- 
rk- fulness, for it can only indicate to the one bearer of it, if he be 
fi an overman alone on his early travels through the pit, and it 
ally can only indicate at one time, as well as to one man. To be- 
we, come a continual indicator, it must be suspended in situ, and 
= frequently consulted. To compensate for these defects, which 
ae necessarily attach to all portable lamps, Mr. George F. Ansell, 
- of Her Majesty’s Mint, has invented an ingenious and simple 
'S instrument, by which he professes to show both the accumu- 
and lation and the rate of accumulation of a mass of fire-damp, or 
hat even of carbonic acid, so as to make this known to the master, 
y : without man’s agency, and thus to cause the servants to be 
" more particular in observing rules and performing their duty. 
or For this purpose Mr. Ansell employs a balloon of thin india- 


rubber, which, singularly enough, is expanded both by carbonic 


bee aid and by fire-damp. This balloon is filled with atmospheric 
‘* air, tied at the neck, and bound round to prevent lateral expan- 
| - son. So prepared it is placed under a small lever upon a 
ntly wooden stand, so as to exert a gentle pressure on the lever. 

If fire-damp or carbonic acid accumulate round it, either the 
— arule against the mixed use of safety-lamps and naked lights in 


hit gaseous mines. ‘The use of candles either by exploratory or other 
ghit- 


id miners in pits at all fiery, leads to numerous fatal accidents, all of 
a : Which might be prevented by the exclusion of naked lights. A 
iu ce 


General Rule to this effect appears to be advisable. 
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one or the other will pass (by a particular law of gases well 
known to chemists) through the substance of the indiarubber 
balloon, and accumulating inside, cause it to expand, so as 
to press against the lever, thereby raising it and releasing q 
detent, with which the terminal poles of a battery are connected, 
By this arrangement a telegraphic communication is effected 
to a distant locality, and a warning on the spot may be given 
simultaneously. 

The greatest peril in a fiery mine and that which is the most 
difficult to be guarded against, is a sudden and violent dis 
charge of fire-damp. Such discharges, as we have previously 
intimated, are known as ‘ blowers ;’ they issue with prodigious 
force and emit an immense quantity of fire-damp in a very short 
time, so that long passages of a pit have in not many minutes 
become filled with highly explosive air, or, as pitmen say, 
‘fouled.’ In such cases Mr, Ansell would apply a little appa- 
ratus in the belief that no irruption of gas can be so sudden 
that his invention will not announce its approach in from 
five to ten seconds, according to the percentage of fire-damp 
contained in the eruption. This instrument consists of an iron 
funnel, whose stem is bent like the letter U, the funnel part 
being closed with a plate of glazed Wedgwood ware; the 
stem being closed with a cap of brass, through which is passeda 
platinum-tipped copper wire, capable of just dipping into mer- 
cury previously placed in the bend of the funnel. The distance 
between the platinum-pointed wire and the mercury regulates 
the point at which the indication as regards the eruption 
should be given. If when the instrument is properly ad- 
justed, gas impinges on the porous tile, diffusion (according to 
the known chemical law of diffusion of gases) takes place, 
and the presence of the accumulating gas forces the mercury 
against the platinum-pointed wire, and the circuit being thus 
completed telegraphic warning is given on the spot, and may be 
conveyed to the distant manager’s room, either by a needle 
or by a bell.* 

Such instruments are admirable in theory, and ingenious 
in their useful application of the remarkable law of the dif- 
fusion of gases made known by Mr. Graham, but it remains 
to be seen how far the promises of their inventor are verified 
by practice. At least full and repeated trials should be given 
to them before they are consigned to neglect. Some similar 
or modified instrument may be ultimately found successful, and 


* Appendix No. 4. to the Evidence of the Select Committee on 
Mines. 
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it would be no slight advantage in the management of a fiery 
pit, if the manager could be infallibly apprised of accumulating 
gas even though its amount were unknown. A further and 
signal benefit would be conferred by enabling the manager also 
to ascertain with facility the amount of gas per cent., and this 
Mr. Ansell would accomplish by employing the present aneroid 
barometer, very delicately constructed, and bearing a porous 
tile in the place of its ordinary back. Having adapted it for 
his purpose by some mechanical additions, he takes it into the 
suspected part of a pit, and holds it by the ring handle till 
it has become of the same temperature as the place where it 
then is. ‘The maximum effect of a gaseous atmosphere on this 
instrument is produced in about forty-five seconds, when the 
face of the indicator must be immediately and accurately read, 
because when the maximum is attained, what the chemist 
terms effusion takes place, namely, the mechanical passage of 
gas through the tile by pressure above, and then the hand on 
the face travels back to zero. When diffusion ceases, effusion 
takes effect and empties the chamber of gas. 

Our apprehension is, that in the present lack of scientific 
knowledge, accuracy, and tact amongst at least the second and 
inferior orders of, colliery managers and men, Mr. Ansell’s in- 
struments are far too delicate in their construction and appli- 
cation to become much used in pits; but he deserves great 
eredit for his philanthropic attempts, and practical chemists 
will admire his ingenuity if practical colliers decline to avail 
themselves of it. Itis notable that the Davy-lamp simulta- 
neously afforded corresponding indications while Mr. Ansell 
was testing his aneroid instrument, and it is satisfactory to 
find, as Mr. Ansell observes, ‘that marvellous arrangement, 
‘the Davy-lamp, gives magnificent indications.’ In truth, if 
the simple Davy-lamp were fairly treated and fully accepted, 
and if those who use it were thoroughly acquainted with its 
principles and with all its indications, fiery pits might be 
worked with comparatively little risk of explosions, 

An electric light has naturally suggested itself to men of 
science as a source of illumination for coal-pits, and two or 
three years ago a foreign savant appeared at Newcastle with a 
mining lamp on this principle. This invention gave a safe 
light, but too feeble and uncertain for practical use; it had 
been suggested to the inventor by the glowworm. On the 
general question there can be no doubt that a powerful, 
brilliant, and perfectly harmless light might be introduced 
Into pits by the use of a good battery and all its necessary 
adjuncts. But no man who has travelled through the long, 
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weary, tortuous, and seemingly interminable ways and bye- 
ways of an old and extensive coal-pit would propose batteries 
and wires and other apparatus as a simple substitute for 
portable safety-lamps. The first question would relate to 
practicability, which may be doubtful from the extent of area, 
the difficulty of adjustment, and liability to derangement, 
The next question would be cost, and on that we have no 
doubt that the expense would deter nearly all managers and 
owners of coal property from voluntarily employing the ap- 
paratus. The third question would be, Who will consent to 
bear the expense and pains of a first and full trial? It would, 
however, be very desirable to make experiments on a small 
scale, and thus to ascertain if these warrant a larger outlay 
and more extended trials. Pitmen have a great objection to 
any but the simplest and most indispensable apparatus under- 
ground, and numerous or lengthy wires would be much ex- 
posed to casual or malicious injury. 

A public exhibition of mining-implements and improvements 
in Newcastle or Durham or Leeds, Manchester, or Birming- 
ham, would be of great utility to the coal-mining population. 
At such an exhibition managers and miners might observe 
models or specimens of every kind of safety-lamp, and of all 
implements and instruments which have been suggested either 
by scientific or practical men. If such exhibitions were peri- 
odical, and if foreign coal countries were invited to combine, 
signal advantages would ultimately accrue. It is strange that 
so vast and important a section of our industrial population as 
our coal-miners—the males, according to the census of 1861, 
employed in coal-mines, amounting in “number to 282,473; and 
according to the computation of the inspectors in 1865, to 
315,451 — should be without some such exhibition, while 
agricultural shows, displaying various agricultural implements, 
are frequent and successful. The numerous benefits arising 
from the adoption of this suggestion will occur to miners, and 
one at least would be the establishment of intereommunion be- 
tween the men of different and distant coal-fields. Thus some 
of the 33,000 colliery workers of South Durham might fraternise 
for the best purposes with some of the thousands of their 
fellow-workpeople in other localities. Scientific men, too, 
might attend these meetings, and there might as well be a 
British Association for the Advancement ‘of Mining, as a 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. All pro- 
jects like those of Mr. Ansell might be there expounded and 
discussed ; and instead of mere local Institutes of engineers 
there would be a general gathering of mining science and skill 
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from our entire coal-fields. There was, indeed, a few years 
ago, a meeting of Mechanical Engineers at Birmingham, which 
was both successful and agree able. W hy should there not be 
an extension and recurrence of such meetings, on the plan of 
our suggestions ? 

While so much has been said of fire-damp, it is apt to be for- 
gotten, and perhaps is little known, that mining viewers of large 
experience attribute at least seventy per cent. of the deaths in 
fiery mines to after-damp, and the small remainder only to fire- 
damp. The after-damp, sometimes called choke-damp, is a 
combination of gases in proportions dependent upon the peculiar 
circumstances of each explosion. These combined gases are 
nitrogen, carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, and common 
atmospheric air. Carbonic acid gas is dense and poisonous, 
and in an atmosphere containing as little as ten per cent. of it, 
human life can only be maintained for a short time. Indeed 
three per cent. is fatal if the amount of oxygen falls below 
eighteen per cent. in the same atmosphere. 

In several instances of exploded pits, little companies of men 
in the interior who had escaped and survived the explosion, 
have been cut off and destroyed by the immediate generation 
of after-damp. The effect of death by the one gas or the 
other is very distinctly seen in the countenances of the dead. 
The poor men killed by the fire-damp are marked with burns 
and scorchings, and their features all more or less distorted or 
disfigured. On the other hand, where men have been suffocated 
by choke-damp, their features are placid and simply inanimate. 
It is evident that the after-damp has speedily deprived them 
of the power of breathing, and has almost instantly choked 
them. 

Utter neglect of precautions against after-damp seems to 
be prevalent in all mining districts. Not a few propositions 
have been made from time to time in this direction, but we 
never read of any practical application of them in the hour 
of danger and death. If common air could have been conveyed 
at once to the two hundred and four sufferers in the Hartley pit 
when they were under the deadly influence of after-damp, most 
of them might still be alive. 

It should be the aim of managers by additional contrivances 
to render every miner as independent of the noxious influence 
of after-damp, as a good safety-lamp can make him independent 
of fire-damp. The miners themselves should always carry 
simple means of covering the face. An inspector of mines 
once told us that in inv estigating the circumstances of many 
explosions, he heard of several instances where pitmen caught 
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by an explosion but surviving it, had placed a wetted cap or 
handkerchief over their faces, and then passing over the dead 
bodies of their unfortunate companions, had come out safely 
from the extreme recesses of the pit. So, too, have pitmen 
saved themselves by stuffing their caps into their mouths, and 
then bending as low as possible have crept securely to the shaft, 

Those to whom this subject is unfamiliar will have been 
astonished to perceive in the brief tabular abstract at the com- 
mencement of this article that the deaths from falls of the roof 
and pieces of coal in pits have amounted to 3,953 in ten years, 
and that these form two-fifths of the entire number of deaths 
from all extraordinary causes, and considerably more than those 
arising from any other specific cause, being at the rate of 39:87 
percent. The difference between the mortality from explosions 
and from such falls is similar to that between a brief epidemic 
and an habitual local disease, or, to vary the metaphor, between 
a short, sudden battle, and a continuous dropping fire upon a 
retreating enemy. A little explanation will make it apparent 
how these deaths so frequently, and, as it may be said, so regu- 
larly, occur. 

Nature has packed up coal so closely and compactly that it 
is impossible to put more of it in the same space by any 
mechanical means. But when man begins to break up a coal- 
seam, he, as it were, unpacks the load, or destroys the coherence 
and balance of the whole mass. He removes the natural 
support of the coal-bed; he takes, as an architect would say, 
the floor out from the building, and as he only imperfectly 
props up the roof and walls, a more or less speedy ruin ensues. 
The main-ways or high-roads of a mine are built up and arched 
like our railway tunnels, and hence they are safe enough. But 
this cannot be done in the low, long, narrow passages which are 
often not above four feet in height, nor could proprietors bear 
the expense for many miles in area. Propping up with timber 
is the only available expedient, and when sufficient and suffi- 
ciently sound timber is employed little more is needed than 
watchfulness in repairs. Unhappily the temptation to spare 
expense often leads to inadequate timbering, and the rapid 
destruction of the props by wear and tear, and the rot gene- 
rated by the damp heat underground, make this a serious item 
of expenditure. 

The character of the coal itself in some places adds to the 
necessity of much timbering. In South Staffordshire the 
rhomboidal structure of the material in its jointy beds causes the 
‘famous ten yard seam’ to be much intersected, and produces 
a naturally complicated network of joints, in the direction of 
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which the coal is very ready to fall asunder. This corresponds 
in some measure to what the Germans expressively call 
‘slickensides.’ Moreover, by what is technically termed ‘the 
‘pillar and stall’ mode of excavating, enormous cavities are 
left behind, often of thirty feet in height, and of course ‘ setile- 
‘ments’ ensue, together with violent concussions and sudden 
collapses, locally called ‘lumps,’ of great masses of material. 
Even a small piece falling from a height of from twenty to 
thirty feet may kill a man, how much more fatal must large 
fragments be! In the year 1857, in the collieries only of 
South Staffordshire and Worcestershire, eighty-one persons 
were killed by falls from the roofs of pits, in obtaining 6,000,000 
tons of coal. This amounts to 13°5 deaths per million ton of 
coals got. At the same time, the average of deaths from the 
same cause for the whole of Great Britain was 5°15. Thus, 
this is the special evil of one district, and the local inspector 
has stated that inexcusable carelessness prevails in timbering 
the roofs. If a place only looks safe, without any test, a few 
props alone are put up, and consequently a fall soon occurs. 
‘The reigning cause of the destruction of human life,’ to 
quote Mr. Brough, an inspector’s words, ‘ is the constantly 
‘recurring falls of stone and coal from overhead and from 
‘the sides of working places.’* Indeed, if we take England, 
Wales, and Scotland together, it may be affirmed that not a 
single day passes without the occurrence of some calamity from 
falls of ponderous masses of coal or shale or ironstone in coal 
and ironstone mining. 

No legislative interference with the systems of excavation 
would be tolerated,f although it is affirmed that the ‘long-wall’ 
plan is superior to the ‘pillar and stall’ mode of working in 
particular cases at least, for by the former more coal is raised 
per acre, and better ventilation can be secured; but adequate 


* The same inspector thus reports, under date February 1, 1867:— 
‘Something really must be done to prevent mortality by these falls 
‘of coal and stone. ‘The number annually killed by such class of 
‘accident is dreadful in the extreme. ‘Taking an average number 
‘of years since the inspection was established, it will be seen that 
‘death by falls of material goes frightfully beyond any loss of life 
‘by explosion of fire-damp. It is clear that something must be 
‘done: we should not go on crushing the people to death in this 
* way.’ 

t In their Petition the miners complain that ‘the practice in the 
‘ Staffordshire collieries of working the thick coal in more than one 
‘face is highly dangerous and very destructive to life in the said 
collieries.’ 
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timbering does come within the province of Government in. 
spection, on the ground of safety of life and limb, and it isa 
miserable parsimony that permits one life to be destroyed every 
day in the year by culpable neglect. 

There is a very dangerous duty i in the economy of timber, 
called ‘drawing the props.’ In so doing men stand ready with 
an axe in the waste places of a pit, about to be abandoned, and 
knock out each prop successively, rescuing it and themselves 
at the same time. In one pit we ourselves stood at a little 
distance and witnessed this process. A man cleverly struck a 
prop, while another drew it away and both retreated. The roof 
then, having nothing to support it, began to give way and fall 
in. Woe to the unfortunate prop-drawer who cannot escape 
before the stones fall; yet men can be got to perform this 
hazardous duty for about the same pay as the hewers of the 
coal obtain. 

The day, though not the date, may be clearly foreseen when 
machinery for cutting coal will supplant, so far as hewing is 
concerned, human labour. Coal-cutting machines have been 
for several years proposed and displayed in one or two forms, 
and have been successfully tried in a few instances. But the 
spur of necessity and the expectation of independence will 
urge on the masters to quicken and foster the germs of such 
inventions. At this very time the South Lancashire and 
Cheshire Association has offered prizes of money for the best 
machines of this character. All the efforts of the working 
miners to act upon and control their employers will tend to 
this end, and slow as the masters may be in entertaining other 
projects, they will gladly welcome such machines as w ill render 
them more and more independent of their men. Thus inferior 
and ungenerous motives often lead to substantial improvements. 

Many arrangements have already been made underground, 
by which human suffering and painful labour are diminished. 
We remember a collier’s song which had the burden, ‘ God 
‘bless the man who brought us metal trams,’—that is, the 
tramway-plates of metal which of late years have been laid 
down in pits, and have enabled the ‘ putters’ to push along 
their loaded baskets of coal with greater facility. Much more 
animated and choral will the burden some day be, ‘ God bless 
‘ the man who brought us down machines.’ Meanwhile, how- 
ever, adjustments consequent upon the introduction of new 
machinery will have to be made, and temporary deprivations 
to be endured. But hewing down coal in deep, hot, dark, 
dusty corners of pits is not a kind of labour which we can 
honestly wish to be perpetuated for civilised men. It is not, 
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perhaps, so unhealthy as some other occupations, chiefly be- 
cause it is carried on only for a few hours per diem consecutively. 
But in thin low seams, where the hewers must needs lie on 
their sides, or squat down half naked in painful and unnatural 
postures to perform their work, the sooner cutting machinery 
ean be introduced the better—better for the men as well as 
the masters, better for the mind as well as the body. 

That the number of fatal accidents in shafts of coal-pits 
should amount to 1,710 in ten years—that is, to nearly 
one-fifth of the total number of accidents in the same period— 
may strike many readers with surprise. Had they, however, 
themselves descended shafts, especially in ill-conducted mines, 
that surprise would be considerably diminished. The passage 
below and upwards in many inferior mines is a passage of 
perpetual perils. The chain, or the conveying vehicle, or the 
rope, or some part of the winding apparatus, may be suddenly 
broken, and death as suddenly ensue by a terrible fall of the 
living load. From the careless way in which some men and 
many boys ascend and descend they are in daily risk of such a 
calamity. Even without carelessness in themselves, it may 
exist in the man who superintends their conveyance, or some 
part of the gear of the engine or pumps may fail. What hap- 
pened in 1862 in the shaft at Hartley is too clearly in remem- 
brance to need more than an allusion. A great variety of 
accidents may and do happen in shafts, and many that are in- 
jurious though not followed by death. 

Nearly the whole of these calamities, and perhaps really all 
of them, arise from preventible causes. There can be no unal- 
terable reason why any human being should fall down a shaft, 
or why a stone from the shaft-side, or the passing load of 
coals, should fall upon him. Ropes, chains, buckets, and all 
winding gear can be made strong and good, can be renewed 
when old, and examined when doubtful. The improvements, 
too, in shaft apparatus are considerable. Strong wire ropes 
are now and long have been in extensive use, while buckets and 
crazy baskets are superseded by the so-called ‘ safety cages,’ 
which run smoothly upon iron guides, and somewhat resemble 
vertical railway trains. While descending in these safety 
cages one feels in perfect security. True, the suspending 
chain may break, but the cage is instantly caught by extend- 
ing arms and stopped. All such machinery being in the first 
instance costly, it is chiefly adopted in superior districts, and 
is seldom found in rougher and more primitive coal-pits. In 
these latter, moreover, there is a lack of sufficient fencing 
and guarding, and consequently there are a number of what 
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are in effect pit-traps set for the destruction of any luckless 
and unwary passenger. The Act provides that none except 

males above fifteen years of age shall have charge of a 
windlass or other winding gear, and that in certain cases steam 
engines for winding shall only be in charge of persons above 
eighteen years of age. So far good, for mere lads were pre- 
viously in charge of such apparatus; but it is to be hoped that 
fatal shaft a¢cidents will now more speedily and very consider- 
ably diminish. 

What are termed ‘ Miscellaneous accidents in mines and 
‘above ground,’ which amounted to 2,234 in the ten given 
years, and formed more than one-fifth of the whole number of 
fatal casualties in that time, result from a great variety of 
vauses. These we cannot specify in detail, but they are all, 
like those previously treated of, preventible by vigilance, care, 
and forethought; and even if this assertion were questioned or 
qualified, there is no doubt that a very important diminution 
might and should take place in their number. We do not 
mean to assert that with the present workmen and pitmen all 
recklessness or inattention can be speedily eliminated. But 
the more these men are educated and raised in self-respect and 
sensibility to evil, the more will the number and the occasions 
of injuries and fatalities be lessened. 

From the information afforded in the preceding pages the 
reader will be qualified to consider and form an opinion 
upon the important subject of coal-mine inspection. It was 
a matter of great difficulty to obtain even a qualified assent 
from the coal owners and managers to any amount of in- 
spection, and incoherent as these authorities were on other 
subjects, they became coherent enough for opposition to what 
they regarded as an invasion of private rights and _liber- 
ties. A landowner who managed or possessed a coal mine 
treated it like a game preserve, and warned off intruders by 
penalties and thre sats of man- -traps and spring-guns. The first 
Children’s Employment Sub-Commissioner who visited the 
great northern coal-pits, found himself suspected, misconceived, 
and regarded in the light of a superior detective. More light 
gradually broke in upon the minds of the mining magnates, 
who became more urbane; but so soon as the first Act for 
Inspection was about to be framed, the coal-lords and the 
principal northern viewers combined to offer a strong oppo 
sition on details. Even enlightened Nicholas Wood took up 
arms in this warfare, and although it was never known to the 
public, every important clause in the Act was a matter of 
contest and mutual concession. The Act therefore finally 
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resembled a treaty between belligerents, and though what is 
now secured is less than one side hoped for, it is more than the 
other was at one time inclined to yield. 

Now, however, that several years have elapsed, and inspec- 
tion has been found to work well on the whole, we are in a 
much better position to judge of its efficacy and of its possible 
extension. In the tabular statement of colliery accidents for 
ten years before alluded to, which Mr. Atkinson, an Inspector 
of Mines, presented last year to the Select Committee on 
Mines, there is a comparison of the results of two quin- 
quennial periods, and this comparison is designed to display 
the benefits of inspection. During the first period of five 
years embraced by the table, from 1856 to 1860, both in- 
clusive, there were 5,089 deaths in the kingdom from colliery 
accidents; and during the same period 381,067,047 tons of 
coal were raised. On the other hand, during the next five 
years, from 1861 to 1865, both soleshon, 468, 548,905 tons 
of coal were raised, so that if the deaths had increased in 
the same proportion as the quantity of coal raised, the deaths 
during the latter period of five years would have been 6,257°3 
in number; whereas they only amounted to 4,827, being 
1,430°3 fewer deaths during the second than during the Suet 
quinquennial period. This is a reduction to the extent of 22:9 
per cent. in five years, being at the rate of 4°58 per cent. per 
annum in relation to the coal raised. 

To display the benefit of one measure, viz., the passing 
of the Duplicate Shaft Act in 1862, it is shown that during a 
period of three years (1860, 1861, and 1862) immediately pre- 
ceding the operation of this Act, there were 3,178 deaths from 
colliery accidents throughout the kingdom, while during the 
same period 264,358,164 tons of coal were raised; whereas 
during the three yeats (1863, 1864, and 1865) succeeding the 
passing of the Act, 286,853,443 tons of coal were raised; so 
that if the number of deaths had increased in the same ratio 
as the coal raised, the number of deaths during the latter 
triennial period would have been 3,448°4, while the actual 
number was 2,758 deaths, being 690°4 deaths less during the 
second than during the first of these two consecutive triennial 
periods. 

Statistics and verbal testimony alike demonstrate the value 
of inspection. In some districts this value is more conspicuous 
than in others, and it may not be wholly attributable to the 
actual work of the inspectors, but as much to the greater care 
induced in the conductors of collieries, by the know ledge of the 
law as well as the beneficial operation of its pravisions. For 
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example, there are general rules laid down by the Secretary of 
State, and in addition special rules for each district administered 
by the authority of the inspector. The special rules for the 
Lancashire coal-field, now lying before us, are well ordered and 
carefully detailed. By general and special rules, therefore, 
there is now a sort of codification of colliery law. The general 
rules for all coal and ironstone mines are fifteen in number, 
and are printed in the Act. The special rules are in each case 
to be framed by the owner of every coal and every ironstone 
mine, and transmitted to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, after having been publicly suspended for fourteen 
days ; and are finally returned to the framer for constant exhi- 
bition and enforcement. All the provisions relating to rules 
are excellent. 

At present there are twelve inspectors of coal mines for 
England, Wales, and Scotland, and it has been the aim to 
distribute their allotted duties as fairly as could at first be 
estimated. In practice, however, great inequalities are found to 
arise, and must from year to year arise in consequence of the 
difference of districts and the disproportionate scales of mining 
extension. An inspector who has a number of fiery pits in his 
province experiences vastly more care and anxiety than one 
who has none of that class. He is always at the mercy of 
fire-damp, and always in fear of an explosion. Such an explo- 
sion as that which lately happened at Barnsley awakens grave 
solicitude and occasions much extra work for an inspector. In 
this particular instance the inspector resigned after the investi- 
gation into the explosion, and has been succeeded by another 
officer. 

Each and all of the inspectors have far too many collieries 
to inspect if they really attempted to examine them. No doubt 
the public when they think for a moment on the subject, are 
under the impression that every considerable coal mine in the 
country is in course of periodical examination by some one of 
these twelve official gentlemen, and no doubt this is a natural 
conclusion. The inspectors themselves, however, hold a very 
different opinion of their duties, and carry out a very dif- 
ferent practice. They do not profess to descend into and 
thoroughly inspect all of their pits.* They do not even propose 





* This not only follows from the existing conditions of the col- 
lieries and the physical impossibility of such complete examination, 
but is likewise plainly avowed in the joint Report of the Inspectors 
to the Secretary of State, dated 26th January, 1867, where they 
observe—‘ The inspectors are of opinion that the present number of 
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to go down and through them all in any stipulated period. 
Many of the colliers have never seen them at all, and do not 
know them. To visit all the places underground is an utter 
impossibility as things now are, and an inspector may live and 
do his work during ten or fifteen years in his locality, and make 
his annual report to the satisfaction of the Home Secretary, 
without a personal and intimate knowledge of more than a 
very limited number of his collieries. All this they themselves 
admit, and this is what the working miners, as most people will 
think justly, complain of. 

Can and ought the present twelve inspectors to domore? They 
themselves would reply—we cannot and we ought not. We can- 
not, as a matter of physical capability and personal comfort— 
we ought not, as we think, on grounds of expediency. We 
cannot, because we are not ubiquitous—and because it would be 
manifestly impracticable for us to satisfy ourselves of the con- 
dition of every mine out of some two or three or four hundred 
under our charge. Besides, they would add, it must be inex- 
pedient for Government, through us, to assume the direction 
or admonition or control of all the mining managers subject to 
our visits. In such cases we should become the head engineers 
of our districts, and have to come into frequent collisions with 
the several managers and owners, with whom it is our policy to 
keep, as far as possible, on good terms. If we were to attempt 
to perambulate the whole of the deeper and larger mines, 
each of them would demand a day, or a large portion of a day, 





‘twelve inspectors is sufficient for carrying out the Act as it now 
‘exists. It is not contemplated that they should act as the viewers 
‘or managers of the collieries, but that they should be in the dis- 
‘tricts that matters may be referred to them, and that upon acci- 
‘dents occurring which may appear to them to be of a nature to 
‘require it, or upon removable danger being reported to them, or 
‘their having reason to expect danger, inspection may be made and 
‘the requisite steps taken to enforce the provisions of the law.’ 
Two, however, of the twelve inspectors make separate reports and 
dissent on important points from their colleagues. One of these 
gentlemen, who is, we believe, the senior in age and the most expe- 
rienced of all the inspectors, remarks, ‘I believe we require more 
‘investigation underground than we have ever yet possessed, and 
‘there are two modes of arriving at this desideratum ; one is by 
‘the employment of sub-inspectors, and the other by again dividing 
‘the present twelve large districts of the kingdom.’ The separate 
Report of this inspector, Mr. Lionel Brough, is more detailed and 
important than the joint Report of his ten colleagues; the latter 
consisting only of two pages, and being quite inadequate to the 
occasion. 
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and we could not accomplish our other duties. One of these 
gentlemen, indeed, openly declares that if a condition of 
inspection be that the inspector may be called from his bed at 
dawn, to go down mines all day, the sooner the Act is repealed 
the better for all parties. A perpetual peripatetic supervision 
is to be dreaded alike by those who would have to perform it, 
and those who would have to endure it. 

Here comes in the consideration of the objection founded 
upon a diminished or shifted responsibility. If, say the 
masters and managers of collieries, you propose to establish 
over us a rigorous and minute inspection, extending to the 
enforcement of the inspector’s opinion or advice in details of 
management, then you will shift the responsibility of safe 
working from us to the inspectors. We cannot follow their 
advice and at the same time be responsible for the consequences 
of doing so—especially if their views should be contrary to 
our own. We, for instance, may think that a certain course 
of proceeding recommended by an inspector would lead to 
danger or an explosion. If we are compelled to adopt it, and 
an explosion should ensue, clearly we should be guiltless. We 
are satisfied to have the near residence and occasional visits 
of an inspector, and we do not object to show him whatever 
he legitimately desires to examine. We want no more, nor 
should we willingly endure more.* 

Thus both managers and inspectors come nearly to the same 
conclusion. Things are tolerable as they are, are better than 
they were, and moreover, may be still better in years to come; 
why then interfere and introduce a new element of discord ? 

On the other hand, the miners themselves, as represented by 
the present petitioners and the most respectable and reflecting 
individuals of their body, express or would express, different 
views. The actual terms of the petitioners are these :— 

‘That the fearful sacrifice of life in mines and collieries affords 
abundant proof that the legislative measures hitherto passed have 
proved totally inadequate for securing the personal safety of the 
miners of this country. 

‘That your petitioners believe that the sacrifice of life in mines 
and collieries can only be prevented by the appointment of a sufficient 
body of sub-inspectors, whose duty should be to examine internally 
the mines and collieries in which your petitioners are called upon to 
labour. 

‘ That the constitution and practice of coroners’ courts, so far as 





* Mr. W. Mathews, now president of the Mining Association, 
gave decided evidence to this eftect before the sitting Select Com- 
mittee (No. 12315). 
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they relate to accidents in mines, are so objectionable that justice is 
not secured to your petitioners. 

‘That accidents in mines are mainly caused by the want of skill 
in the agents, overmen, and chief managers of mines and collieries, 
and from lack of diligence or want of care on the part of the sub- 
ordinate officers.’ 


Such are the words of the ‘ under-miners "—that is, we 
presume, the underground miners—of Northumberland and 
Durham, who as a body are considerably in advance of similar 
men in other coal-fields, and who, it should be remembered, 
work in the best regulated mines, on the whole, in the kingdom. 
The evils, therefore, which exist amongst them may be fairly 
presumed to exist in a more aggravated degree in other 
collieries. 

Whatever abatement we may make in the representations of 
these miners for their supposed esprit de corps, and for their pre- 
sumed antagonism to their employers—which, however, we are 
not inclined (from personal visits paid to these pits and pitmen 
in the two counties named,) to estimate as very important 
in this particular cause—whatever abatement may be made for 
any such feelings, there remains a very large residue of fact 
which the miners affirm they can justify by their experience. 
When examined as witnesses they naturally appear deficient in 
tact, and in the power of stating their case strongly. So that 
we must not judge by the scanty evidence we get from them 
in the volume before us. Knowing, however, full well their 
views and their mode of life and labour, we may state their 
case, perhaps, with more force and clearness than they do for 
themselves—and at the same time concisely. 

They feel that the present supervision is quite inadequate 
for their safety, because they know from daily experience what 
is deficient ; they work in the midst of such defects, and hear 
each other’s complaints. The miners know what the inspectors 
do not and cannot know, except from themselves. It is true 
that they can give notice to the inspectors in their several 
districts of a notorious defect and any apprehended danger, 
and that in most instances they can rely upon the inspector’s 
attention to their notification; but at the same time they feel 
that by giving such notice they incur the secret or open dislike 
of their superiors, and are sometimes plainly told, ‘ If the pit 
‘is not good enough for you, you can seek another.’ Unfor- 
tunately they often have no personal knowledge of the in- 
spector, and are seldom aware when he is about to visit their 
pits, although they allege that the masters always are, and often 
prepare the pit accordingly. They desire to have opportunities 
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of acquaintance and conversation with the inspector, and such 
ready access to him as shall enable them to tell him freely and 
instantly when there is danger and discomfort; and they desire 
to be allowed, without identification and risk of dismissal, to 
point out where and when his presence is required. They 
know so well, and see so clearly, that a well-designed system of 
inspection may be nullified by stratagem and avarice, that 
what really looks well to the public, and works well to some 
extent, appears to their strong insight ‘ totally inadequate to 
‘ securing their personal safety.’ 

They do not so much wish for more inspectors of the same 
order as the present ones, although they would gladly welcome 
them if competent, as for sub-inspectors who would probably 
be more freely appointed and easily found than principal officers, 
Such persons, indeed, are ready to hand in and around the 
pits at this time. The working miners would suggest the 
appointment of such men as the under-viewers or second-rank 
managers of pits now are. This class of men (speaking from 
what we remember of the Northern collieries) obtain salaries of 
from 150/. to 250/. a year at present—rarely, perhaps, so much 
as 3001. They have in nearly all cases been brought up to the 
duty from early years, and in actual pitwork are frequently 
clever and trustworthy. Indeed, from this class often and ulti- 
mately come the viewers or head managers themselves. Select 
from their ranks twenty or thirty of the best men, subject them 
to careful examination, throw the appointments open to compe- 
tition, and when you have obtained the required number, then 
distribute them over the entire kingdom and adjust their duties 
in subordination to the present and future twelve inspectors- 
in-chief. A systematic and personal inspection of pits would 
then be in operation ; the sub-inspectors would report to their 
principals, and the labour of the latter would not only be 
lightened, but better directed, and not as now often dissipated 
and spent in vain; at the same time the working miners would 
feel more at home with the sub-inspectors, would get frequent 
hearings, and fuller sympathy with the details of their 
complaints. 

The question is not whether the masters, owners, and chief 
engineers of collieries approve of this suggestion, for they 
certainly do not; nor is it a question whether there would not 
be frequent discords and disputes in consequence. Assuredly 
any regular and rigorous examination of pits would lead to these 
consequences upon the discovery and indication of neglect or 
defect. But the true question is, would the plan be efficient, 
and would the ideal of colliery inspection be thereby carried 
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into practice? Readers can judge for themselves, to some 
extent, from what we have laid before them; and we certainly 
do not see the full force of the objections of masters, managers, 
and inspectors to such a proposal. If they could be obtained, 
and paid, and stationed without delay or difficulty, we should 
prefer an addition to the present body of inspectors on an 
equal footing. Twenty in place of twelve might accomplish 
much, and in no long time bring up the inferior mines to the 
present level of the superior ones. Twenty capable and earnest 
men—twenty such men as some of the present inspectors are 
—ought fully to carry out the provisions of the existing Act 
—suggest and secure improvements, and, if fully empowered, 
work out all that could be fairly expected from supervision. 

But if there be financial or other impediments to such an 
addition to the inspectors-in-chief (who, we may note in pass- 
ing, are not too highly paid, if really efficient), then let there 
be sub-inspectors. The experiment has been tried in the in- 
spection of factories, and has worked thoroughly well, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. This fact is lost sight of when a 
number of fanciful objections are raised to the ‘project, and 
when it is pronounced inoperative. Apart from possible im- 
provements in inspection, and reverting to the present time, 
there is manifestly a want of some considering, experimenting, 
criticising, and admonishing head, or association of heads, in 
relation to the safe conduct of our extensive and valuable 
coal mines. There are now 3,256 collieries in Great Bri- 
tain, and so rapidly have these increased in number, that 
in 1865 the number was only 2,614; should the future in- 
crease be in the same ratio, which perhaps is not likely,, 
the argument we are now employing would be by so much 
strengthened. In all these collieries, in effect, every owner 
does as seemeth to him good. He is circumscribed only by 
conditions of policy, and to a slight degree by the few Govern- 
ment officers entitled inspectors. True, efficient superintend- 
ence, like honesty, is the best policy, for an owner of mines 
loses far more by a serious accident than he would pay for 
good overlooking. The same observation applies to fire in- 
surance, yet many men do not insure; and, in like manner, 
many colliery owners do not provide the most careful, and 
consequently the more costly, supervision. There is wanting, 
therefore, for such men a force ab extra, and knowledge, judg- 
ment, and skill to justify that force. 

The most delicate and successful indicator of fire-damp, 
the most improved and approved safety-lamp, effective venti- 
lating fans, excellent and safe shaft machinery and winding- 
VOL. CXXV. NO. CCLVI. ss 
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gear, superior underground apparatus, coal-cutting machines 
of approved power and economy, and all the various coal-pit 
improvements and ameliorations which have been for so many 
years proposed and discussed — partly adopted and partly 
neglected,—all these may be well known to men of science, 
and their respective merits and defects clearly ascertained, 
Yet so far as most coal-owners and managers of pits in general 
are concerned, they might as well never have been invented 
or considered. There might be a Pantechnicon of coal-mine 
machinery and mining-gear in London, and every implement 
and improvement might be registered and ready for use, but 
still, without the impulse ab extra, things would go on under. 
ground as negligently as of old. 

Strong hopes were once entertained that a special Mining 
College would be established somewhere in the North of Eng- 
land. For years the project was discussed, half-formed, and 
much favoured by the mining engineers of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and principally and earnestly by the most eminent of them, the 
late Nicholas Wood. Even he, however, with all his experience, 
influence, and skill, failed in this excellent enterprise ; with his 
decease it is to be feared the Northern Mining College in 
prospect also perished. 

The apathy of large bodies of mercantile men in relation 
to the highest interests of those working under them and 
with them is proverbial. Of late years, however, it has often 
been found possible to awaken even such bodies by strong and 
rightly-timed appeals to beneficent and ameliorative action. 
Though many coal-owners individually effect much good, yet 
collectively, we fear, they are as apathetic as any commercial 
body. Scattered over different districts, widely separated from 
each other, seldom coming into personal communication, and 
always deeply occupied in their callings and collieries, it is 
difficult to devise any method of appealing to and influencing 
them for good—for higher aims, for the attainment of the 
greatest efficiency and security in their collieries, and the 
steady advancement of their men in education, in mining ability, 
and in commendable conduct. For their own professional protec- 
tion they can form a Mining Association which presents an 
united front; it is much to be desired that they would present 
equal unity and energy against ignorance, incompetence, and 
carelessness. Mining in the best coal-seams is yearly becoming 
more difficult, and yearly requires increased ability and fertility 
of practical resources in managers. Men of mining mark are 
frequently tempted away from the most systematically wrought 
pits to other districts by higher remuneration. Mr. Wood 
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declared twelve years ago, that there was in his vicinity in the 
Durham district, an actual scarcity of properly educated persons 
to take the management of mines. The class of competent 
managers has not “been lar gely and ,proportionably increased 
since that time. The great body of pit-working people is not 
so much in danger of decreasing as the small body of fully edu- 
cated superintendents. Were there good local mining colleges 
or high schools, this class would be gradually augmented. Such 
establishments are urgently required to raise * the tone, form 
the character, and develop the talents of the young men who 
now live in and around the large coal-fields, with little stimulus 
to, and few means for, self-improvement. In such districts as 
South Staffordshire and Worcestershire even the overseers are 
notoriously ignorant, so much so that the local inspector, Mr. 
Baker, states in evidence—‘ We occasionally find the overseers 
‘of the pits quite as ignorant as the working-men. They are 
‘good men for all practical purposes in the mine, but as for 
‘education some of them are very ignorant indeed.’ 

We have purposely refrained from observations on the 
two notorious recent explosions in Yorkshire and Stafford- 
shire, because the daily newspapers have published nearly 
all the evidence taken at the inquests, and because, also, 
they form the special subjects of reports to the Home Secre- 
tary, which will shortly be made public. The tenor of 
these reports may be easily anticipated, and what we shall 
learn from them will in all probability only be a more au- 
thentic record of the evidence we already possess, and a 
statement of conclusions which we may already foresee. The 
Select Committee, now reinstated, and we trust re-invigorated 
and stimulated by a lively consciousness of increased respon- 
sibility, arising from the terrible explosions which have oc- 
curred, as it were, in the midst of their deliberations, will 
doubtless devote special attention to this subject. It will be 
vexatious indeed, if from all these hopeful quarters, in addition 
to the accumulated labours, reports, and evidence of previous 
committees who have examined able and abundant witnesses 
relating to mining accidents, and of commissioners who have 
personally visited the pits, and have reported upon them 
in great detail, we do not ultimately obtain a satisfactory 
system for the benefit of the 315,000 coal-miners working in 
the inspected districts. With all the science, practical skill, 
and appliances at our command, it will be indeed distressing if 
these hard-working men should still continue to lose on ‘the 
average one life for every 321 persons employed. A death on 
every “working day in the year is surely not the ultimate attain- 
able minimum of coal-mining mortality. 
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Art. X.—1. On Parliamentary Government in England, its 
Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By At- 
puevus Topp, Librarian of the Legislative Assembly of 
Canada. In two vols. Vol. I. London: 1867. 

2. Her Majesty's Opposition, its responsibilities at the present 
Crisis. London, 6th of April, 1867. 


Tf is a remarkable circumstance that we should be indebted 
to a resident in a distant colony, the librarian of the Cana- 
dian House of Parliament, for one of the most useful and com- 
plete books which has ever appeared on the practical operation 
of the British Constitution. The Colonies have not hitherto 
added much to the literary wealth of the Empire, though they 
are continually extending the range of our political experience. 
But a work like this, which has been undertaken and perfected 
by Mr. Todd, proves with what nice and eager attention the 
more cultivated minds in the Colonies watch every movement of 
opinion and every inflection of the great parliamentary engine 
in the mother country. Without any claim to the philosophic 
depth of Hallam, or the personal authority of Sir Thomas May 
in treating of the law of Parliament, Mr. Todd contents him- 
self with the humbler, but not less serviceable, task of collect- 
ing and enregistering all that has been said and done by the 
best authorities and the latest decisions on the practice of the 
Constitution. His aim has been, not to explore the stream to 
its sources in medieval antiquity, but to place in the hands of 
the public a compendium of its most recent applications. The 
precedents he cites do not extend beyond the reign of 
George III.; the opinions on which he relies are chiefly those 
of the statesmen and writers of our own time. We ourselves 
are bound to look with gratitude on his labours, for he has 
succeeded in distilling the essence of Whig principles from 
the pages of this Journal, and in digesting a multitude of 
scattered propositions thrown out at various times in the course 
of our periodical discussions. The late Sir George Lewis, 
the present Earl Grey, and the late Professor Austin (in his 
‘Plea for the Constitution’) are the three writers to whom 
Mr. Todd is most largely indebted for the principles of his 
work. He could have chosen no better guides, for in these 
men the most sincere attachment to the cause of liberty and 
progress is ever united to a fearless moderation, and none of 
them would have sacrificed one jot of his political convictions 
to the adventitious rewards of public life. Mr. Todd probably 
knew nothing personally of these eminent men, and his sphere 
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of action lies far apart from theirs. It is therefore with the 
greater satisfaction that we see their opinions and example 
operating beyond the Atlantic, and reflected back upon our- 
selves from the American side of the Empire. We trust the 
publication of so sensible a book by a Canadian gentleman, at 
this time, may be propitious to the constitutional welfare of the 
Great Northern Confederation now about to be inaugurated 
with the cordial good wishes of the British people; and we 
hope that the future statesmen of that nation will never forget 
that if their independence is to be maintained, it will be by 
contrasting the principles of British Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in Canada with the purely republican and democratic 
institutions of the United States. Our own object and inten- 
tion, at the present moment, is not to follow Mr. Todd through 
his volume, for it ought to be in the hands of every one who 
is interested in public affairs, but to offer some observations on 
the present extraordinary conjuncture in this country. 

Mr. Todd remarks in his Preface that ‘the great and in- 
‘creasing defect in all parliamentary governments, whether 
‘ provincial or imperial, is the weakness of executive authority.’ 
No doubt the fact is so. The executive authority of the 
Ministers of the Crown is barely sufficient to carry on, with 
difficulty, the current business of the nation, and is quite 
insufficient to originate and complete those vast and numerous 
improvements which the increasing exigencies of population 
and civilisation demand. We want at this moment a Govern- 
ment which shall be able to digest the written and unwritten 
law of the realm—to re-organise the army, so as to maintain 
the active forces abroad, and to create a reserve at home—to 
arm the fleet, and render it at least equal to the increased 
naval resources of foreign States—to reform the workhouses, 
and place under one comprehensive system the sanitary depart- 
ments on which the lives of the population depend—to supply 
the inadequacy of judicial power for the present work of the 
country, especially in the highest Courts of Appeal—to deal 
energetically with the two great questions of Ireland, Tenancy 
and the Church, when the present paroxysm of disaffection has 
been overcome—to take up the whole question of the education 
of the people with far greater vigour, and to render it as far 
as possible obligatory—to raise the instruction and discipline 
of the public schools—to give an effective municipal govern- 
ment to the metropolis, capable of sweeping away the innume- 
rable abuses of the present divided and incompetent vestry- 
administration; and to these objects of immediate practical 
interest, men of more advanced opinions than ourselves would 
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add other changes still more extensive, but which we regard 
as theoretical or immature. Who, then, is sufficient for these 
things? Who has the power to deal effectually with problems 
so intricate and so vast? Certainly not the executive minis- 
ters who derive their strength from the present House of 
Commons. For that, after all, is what we mean when we 
speak of ‘the weakness of the executive.’ We know very 
well that the executive has no inherent power of its own, 
That of the Crown is extremely limited, and the inherent 
power of prerogative is wasted toa dream. The force of the 
aristocratic principle, which was at one time great in this coun- 
try, and indeed was the mainstay of the Government from 
1688 to 1832, is so considerably abated, that in order to retain 
its social position, the aristocracy—even to the most Tory por- 
tion of it—is ready to make large and increasing concessions 
of political influence and power. A, class of men in that con- 
dition distrusts its own authority, surrenders its own inde- 
pendence, and can originate no great social improvement. It 
comes, therefore, to this, that the Executive Power of this 
Empire must look to the House of Commons, as the represen- 
tative of the people, and to that House almost alone, for the 
strength it is to use. That only, to borrow a metaphor from 
our mechanical engines, is the generator of power. 

Does then the House of Commons, as it is now constituted, 
supply that power in sufficient abundance to work all the 
machinery of the State? Orare we reduced to the humiliating 
and dangerous confession that in this elaborate structure of 
parliamentary government the vis motriz is not equal to the 
efforts required of it, and that too much of this essential energy 
is consumed by the endless friction of the several parts? ‘To 
acknowledge so fatal a defect in the institutions of government 
would be to pass upon them a sentence of condemnation ; for 
in some day of peril or day of wrath, assuredly the complicated 
mechanism which does not do its work would be swept away, 
and liberty itself might perish in the passionate need of autho- 
rity and action. 

This then is a great evil and a great danger, and constitutes 
in our judgment the strongest argument for Reform. The 
House of Commons has shown on the Reform question a 
culpable amount of irresolution. It has not, till now, faced 
the difficulty. It has not chosen to admit that the changes 
proposed in the democratic sense would infuse greater energy 
and determination into its own councils ; and that without some 
such infusion of fresh vigour, very few of the measures we 
have just enumerated are likely to be promptly and success- 
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fully carried. The tendency to talk too much and to act too 
little—to escape from great decisions by raising small collateral 
issues—and (as has been well said) to prevaricate with 
important questions, is injurious to the authority of a legislative 
assembly, and fatal to the executive energy of the Ministers 
who in fact live by that authority. As long as a popular 
assembly is reg arded solely or mainly as a check upon the 
other branches of Gover nment, the extension of its own powers 
tends of course to diminish the powers of the Sovereign or his 
Ministers. But the government of this country is past that 
stage in its history. The House of Commons has long ceased 
to be a mere check on the authority of the Crown. _ It is itself 
the chief depository of national force. Hence, whatever tends 
to invigorate the House of C ommons, invigorates the Constitu- 
tion. Recent experience has shown, in America and elsewhere, 
that nowhere is executive authority more absolute than when 
itis backed by the will of a very large section of the people. 
Popular representatives will impose on themselves tenfold the 
burdens and the efforts they would accept from others. The 
danger is that the governing authority in states thus democra- 
tically constituted should bec ‘ome too direc *t, arbitrary, and ex- 
cessive. But in this country, though the chief power is in 
the House of Commons, there are still salutary institutions, 
independent of that House, which check and divide the action 
of the popular branch of the legislature, and avert that greatest 
of all dangers to public liberty, the paramount authority of any 
single power, whether it be called Priest, King, or People. That 
is the distinctive characteristic of the British Constitution. 

It is needless to dwell upon these general observations ; 
their application to the present state of affairs in this country is 
sufficiently obvious, although circumstances, and the strange 
desertion of political principles we are now witnessing, have 
singularly distorted the relative position of parties. We have 
never undervalued in these pages the utility of the Tory party 
in the complex structure of British Parliamentary Government. 
When Lord Derby was last in office in 1859 we expressed 
emphatically our conviction that the influence of the property, 
the abilities, and even the prejudices of the Tory party is an 
important element in the Constitution ; and although we regret 
the obstacles they have frequently interposed to check the pro- 
gress of salutary measures of enlightened improvement, that 
evilis more than compensated by the necessity of a full and 
complete discussion of every important change. Without the 
Tories there would be no party contests, and without party 
contests the machinery of parliamentary government would be 
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thrown off its balance. If party contests degenerated into a 
mere strife for office, irres spective of principles, they would 
become so odious and contemptible that the country would 
despise them, and no man of high honour would engage in them, 
It is in the essence of the Constitution that its ancient princi- 
ples should be fairly maintained and defended against innoya- 
tion, and this task naturally devolved on those who by station, 
property, and character are the children of tradition rather 
than the children of progress. These men, therefore, not 
unreasonably, were called the ‘ Conservative ’ party. 

But what, we are constrained to ask, is modern Toryism? 
What are the principles of the present Tory leaders? In 
what manner are they now performing those functions which 
they assumed when out of office to be essential to the safety of 
the country? Mr. Disraeli informed his supporters, if we 
remember rightly at the last general election, that the party of 
which he is the leader had recently saved the Church and the 
Nation on two or three occasions. We presume that he 
would contend that another of these acts of patriotism was 
performed last session by rendering it impossible to carry a 
very moderate Reform Bill. But if he saw so much peril in 
the daring propositions of his political opponents, what charm 
has taken the sting out of his own Resolutions? He has 
recently assured Parliament and the readers of his publis shed 
speeches that the scheme of an advanced democratic Reform 
Bill is no novelty to him, and that no man is better qualified 
than himself to carry such a measure. We give him credit for 
sincerity, and that he had long ago contemplated in his owa 
meditations a scheme which would startle many an honest 
Whig and outbid the advanced guard of the Radicals; for an 
ingenious biographer of the C hancellor of the Exchequer may 
hereafter collect materials to prove that all he wanted was op- 
portunity and the vantage ground of office to reverse and anni- 
hilate the old prine iples of the party which has raised him to 
power. Nay,it may be said of Mr. Disraeli that he is his own 
biographer, and that the literary creations of his youthful fancy 
prefigured the parts he was to perform i in active life. On the 
Treasury Bench he realises the aspirations of Vivian Grey, he 
‘ reveals his subtle mind in the state ly counsels’ of Sidonia and 
the social utopias of Sibyl. His sympathies have never really 
been with the Genius of Feudalism, which denounces the 
‘ Monster Change ’"—- 

‘When bold Subversion on his crafty face 
A gilded visor claps, and dubs himself 
REFORM.’ 
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But in the bolder flights of his ‘ Dardanian Dream’ he draws a 
prophetic picture of a time when 


‘ Famine, Disease, and Care 
This equal land have left; the rich man’s curse 
And harsh command awake no echoes. Gold 
No more the only test of worth, but Labour 
Hath too its honours ; from the busy hive 
Banished the drones: noble, and priest, and king 
Gorging the produce of a servile race, 
Servile and suffering, fainting as they feed 
The pampered few.’ 


These were, we are told, his early dreams; are they not re- 
vived in his latest actions? How came the poet of the 
‘Revolutionary Epic’ * (from which these lines are taken) to 
become the leader and the guide of the Conservative party ? 
Are the gifts of genius so rare among that party, that they 
look upon one who possesses them with the veneration paid by 
barbarous tribes to a medicine-man or a wood-demon? Or are 
the men who immolated Canning and broke with Peel entranced 
by the fascination of one who conjures with more powerful 
spells than those eminent statesmen ever knew ? 

No language used by a political opponent, no sarcasm aimed 
in debate, no revival of the abandoned principles of other days, 
could strike the Tory party so home or sting so sharply, as the 
humiliation and apostasy to which their own chief has compelled 
them to submit. It were cruel and vain to taunt them with 
their former prejudices and their present inconsistency, for the 
voice of their own memories is louder than the reproaches of 
their cjponents. Either they were guilty of a great wrong in 
their resistance to the Bill of last year or they are guilty of a 
sreater wrong now, in throwing open the gates still more 
widely to the classes they then refused to enfranchise. But in 
addition to the positive evil of the course they are pursuing, 
according to their own theory of government, they are guilty, 
and for the third time, of the offence of sacrificing to office the 
morality and consistency of public men. Who can believe in 
the good faith of their opposition to the Bill of last year, if their 
own Bill of this year goes beyond it? Who can believe in the 
wisdom or prudence of their Bill of this year, if their resistance 
to the Bill of last year was sincere? 

It is impossible to doubt from their previous declarations, 











* A new edition of this poem was published by Mr. Disraeli ir 
1864. It was written thirty years ago; but, like all his works, it 
throws light on the visionary but tenacious opinions of its author. 
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and from the manner in which they have set about this unwel- 
come task, that the great majority of the Conservative party 
and of the Cabinet are mere apprentices to the work of Reform, 
They have engaged in it, because they knew that they could 
not continue to hold office for ten days after the meeting of 
Parliament on any other conditions. But the clumsy, incohe- 
rent, and discordant efforts they have made to construct and 
reconstruct their imperfect Bills, prove—what indeed nobody 
denies—that they have been driven by the pressure of office 
to do what they never wished to do, and what they would have 
combated if it had been done by any one else. They have in 
truth neither heart nor head in the matter. The force which 
impels them is from without, not from within; and most of 
them still look upon the extension of the franchise as an in- 
evitable evil, not as a measure of justice and good policy, 
destined to invigorate the institutions of the country. 

When, in the autumn of 1845, Sir Robert Peel arrived at 
the conclusion that the Corn Laws must be repealed, in spite 
of the pledges of the Conservative party to uphold them, Lord 
Stanley—the Lord Stanley of those days—declared that 
even if the necessity of the measure were proved, the Con- 
servatives were not the men to carry it. On this ground he 
withdrew from the Cabinet, broke up the Government, and 
when (on the failure of Lord John Russell to forma Ministry) 
Sir Robert Peel resumed office, Lord Stanley was not only 
not found among his former colleagues, but shortly afterwards 
became the acknowledged head of the Tory and Protectionist 
party. He has filled that important post for one and twenty 
years, exercising, though generally out of office, a powerful 
influence over public affairs and parliamentary debates. Mr. 
Disraeli, during the same period, has been his principal co- 
adjutor in the House of Commons; and no leader of Oppo- 
sition has ever had at his back a more docile and united body 
of adherents. It is now superfluous to ask to what point 
of the political compass he has steered their ship. It would 
be an easy, but an ungracious task, to turn against him the 
battery of sarcasm and invective with which he assailed the 
illustrious ‘traitor’ of 1846. The wheel of time has brought 
round its revenges. It is enough that we see Mr. Disraeli 
standing at the end of his long career in the identical position 
of Sir Robert Peel, and that the Tory party has once more 
been betrayed by its guides into another of those great liberal 
measures which it had never ceased, till now, to combat and 
to condemn. 

But whilst we regret the factious obstruction offered to 
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Reform, when it was in the hands of those best qualified by 
their past services and their well-known principles to deal with 
it temperately, we are free to confess that all the difficulties 
of last year did not arise on the side of the Conservative Op- 
position—that public opinion both within the House of Com- 
mons and in the country had not reached the striking point; 
and that within the last few weeks the desire to extend the 
franchise has become so earnest and universal, that a Bill may 
now—perhaps for the first time— be carried which will com- 
mand the assent of an immense majority of the nation. It is 
not for us to complain if the principles for which we have 
always contended, but which were so dreaded and decried by 
our opponents, are now adopted with as much fervour as if no 
one had ever disputed them. In the language of the Psalmist, 
‘The stone which the builders rejected is now become 
‘the head-stone of the corner. It is the old story which 
Archbishop Whately was wont to tell, of the progress from 
error to truth:—first, the thing is impossible; secondly, no 
one wishes for it; thirdly, the proposition is self-evident, and 
everybody has embraced it. 

But although we have no disposition to deal with this great 
question as if it were a personal matter, the effects of the 
course taken by the present Government upon the state of 
parties are so remarkable that we feel bound to comment on 
them. Had Lord Derby caused a moderate and rational mea- 
sure of Parliamentary Reform to be prepared in the course of 
the recess, and brought it forward plainly and manfully at the 
opening of the session, with the support of all his colleagues, 
we say with the utmost sincerity and confidence that such a 
measure might have been carried without difficulty. Probably 
no Minister ever had such a golden opportunity of settling a 
great problem. But Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli have put 
their colleagues, their supporters, and their opponents to a 
severe trial. Indecision and want of principle in the con- 
struction of the measure—mystery and evasion in the form 
given to it—a willingness to abandon any pledge and to catch 

, at any expedient—the abortive farce of Resolutions without a 
meaning, followed by the first proposition of a measure repu- 
diated by its parents and abandoned by its nurse—had so dis- 
credited the sincerity and ability of the leading members of 
the Government, that when their final effort was made on the 
18th of March, it was received without confidence and without 
respect. They had promised us ‘ Measure for Measure;’ but 
the play they are performing is ‘ As you like it.’ In these 
confused and rapid-transformations they had failed to show 
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either consistency in their new faith or uniformity in their 
new attire. The classical mythologist described as the most 
fatal form of change that which cannot even abide in the shape 
it has last assumed :— 
‘Sunt, 6 fortissime, quorum 
Forma semel mota est, et in hoc renovamine mansit ; 
Sunt quibus in plures jus est transire figuras.’ 
And if these lines describe the hapless state of a party with- 
out a shape and without a creed, those which follow may be 
applied with singular precision to the career of their leader :— 
‘Ut tibi, complexi terram maris incola, Proteu. 
Nam modo te juvenem, modo te videre leonem, 
Nunc violentus aper: nunc quem tetigisse timerent 
Anguis eras; modo faciebant cornua taurum. 
Sepe lapis poteras, arbor quoque szpe videri. 
Interdum, faciem liquidarum imitatus aquarum, 
Flumen eras: interdum undis contrarius ignis.’ 


Already the course contemplated by Mr. Disraeli has cost 
the Cabinet three of its most able and honoured members; 
and it soon became apparent that these Ministers had carried 
off with them the colours of the regiment and the good name 
of the party for consistency and principle. At the meeting 
held on the 15th of March, at Lord Derby’s house, Sir William 
Heathcote, the fitting representative of Oxford Conservatism, 
expressed his strong sympathy with the outgoing Ministers, 
and the manner in which his remarks were received sufh- 
ciently indicated what was passing in the minds of many of 
those who heard him. This sentiment has since been still 
more openly expressed in Parliament. From that moment 
the Conservative party was in truth resolved into two dis- 
tinct elements: the one composed of the Tory politicians, of 
whom General Peel and Sir William Heathcote are the types, 
who will probably reconstitute, not without utility and credit, 
a small but honest and compact party under the able leader- 
ship of Lord Cranborne; the other composed of men who are 
weary of a life of opposition, and who have remained Conser- 


vatives in party long after they had ceased to be obstructives of , 


opinion. The evolution of parties which is now taking place 
cannot fail to strengthen the supporters and the cause of those 
moderate liberal principles, which are equally opposed to ob- 
structive Toryism and to violent Democracy. These gentle- 
men have become Whigs without knowing it. We have heard 
a good deal of excellent Whig doctrine delivered from behind 
the Treasury bench in both Houses in the course of the present 
session; and for all practical purposes they may, without the 
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slightest modification of opinion or loss of self-respect, be ab- 
sorbed in that great political body which represents the culti- 
yated opinion of the nation. But, as far as we can judge from 
the language and the acts of the present Cabinet, government 
by Tory Ministers on Tory principles is at an end. 

“When Lord Derby, on the formation of this Ministry, in- 
vited some members of the preceding Cabinet to join him, he 
must have foreseen that it was an idle ceremony, since such a 
coalition would have implied a total sacrifice of principle on 
the part of those who should join what called itself a Tory 
Government. Accordingly, even among the malingerers of the 
Whig army and the outlaws of the Cave, he did not pick up a 
recruit. If ever such a junction of men is formed, it must 
be based on no sacrifice of principle, but on a sincere conformity 
of views and conduct. The opinions actually held in common 
by a considerable section of the Conservative party and by the 
great majority of the Liberal party in Parliament are Whig 
opinions. There may be distinctions of colour, there may be 
traditions of party, to sever men who otherwise agree; but in 
the long run truth will have its way, and men will not fight for 
shadows only, when their inner convictions and their interests 
rally them to the same point. 

In the concluding sentences of the last Number of this 
Journal, after adverting to the unfortunate differences which had 
led to a temporary division of the Ministerial supporters, and to 
the fall of the late Administration, we took occasion to remark 
that ‘the future alone could solve the question who may be 
‘the chief destined to lead once more the united Liberal party.’ 
The events of the last three months have already solved that 
question, and with a precision we could hardly then venture to 
anticipate. No one ever doubted that the eloquence of Mr. 
Gladstone, his extraordinary power of mastering and explaining 
the most difficult problems of finance, his versatile and abundant 
genius, and his cordial enthusiasm for all great and noble 
objects, place him in the first rank of the House of Commons, 
and, in respect to these qualifications, they place him in that 
rank alone. He has friends, he has coadjutors, he has colleagues, 
but he is without a rival. To these acknowledged and trans- 
cendent gifts he has, from the commencement of the present 
session of Parliament, added other claims, the result of judg- 
ment and experience; and these, if less showy and brilliant, 
are qualities still more indispensable than eloquence to the 
fulfilment of the highest duties of statesmanship. Of Mr. 
Gladstone it may emphatically be said— 
‘Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia.’ 
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He wants no gift of genius or of character, provided he can 
secure the great faculty of commanding his strength and regu. 
lating his powers. Yet far from ov errating his own remarkable 
qualifications for the highest post in the State, perhaps he is 
not himself entirely conscious of their relative importance; 
and owing to this modesty of judgment and diffidence of his 
own authority, those who know him well form a higher estimate 
of his powers than he does himself. It is evident from the 
calmer and more skilful policy he has followed in the present 
discussion, that the experience of last year has not been unpro- 
fitable ; and that he has been reminded of the Apostolic precept, 
‘He who striveth for the mastery must be temperate in all things, 
Politics are the sharpest school of character. Absolute self 
command is the condition of complete success. A statesman is 
not a perfect master of his art until he can combine the energy 
of a strong and eager nature with an entire mastery over every 
word, every look, ‘and every action. 

In the course of the present session Mr. Gladstone has 
shown many of these higher qualities. He played for two 
months a waiting game, at every move of which he was re- 
warded by a fresh blunder of his antagonists, and a further 
improvement of his own position. Throughout the earlier part 
of the session he carefully postponed and avoided every display 
of party hostility. The tedious vacillation of the Treasury 
Bench did not provoke him into firing a shot before the time; 
and even the disappointment at the provisions of the Bill 
which he expressed with great animation on the 18th of 
March, did not prevent him from yielding to the opinion of 
those who thought it inexpedient to take a division on the 
second reading. “Tt is obvious that in the present temper of the 
party he gains strength every time he falls back on the mode- 
ration and forbearance of the majority of his supporters—he 
loses it when he is tempted to yield to the impulse of the more 
eager portion of them. The great chief of the Opposition, 
resting in his strength, is less concerned to spread division 
in the ministerial ranks, for the conduct of their leaders is 
doing that work for him, than to concentrate his own resources, 
to effect that paramount object of the true union of the whole 
Liberal party about him, and then to wait the moment when 
its force and resolution will tell with effect. 

The various, and sometimes conflicting elements, which are 
combined in the character and the career of Mr. Gladstone, 
though they have ere this led him into contradictions, and may 
hereafter lead him into difficulties, correspond to the multifarious 
elements of which the whole body of the Liberal party must ne- 
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cessarily consist. For it is in the nature of things that the party 
which looks to change and improvement as the aim of its exist- 
ence, must be more broad in its basis and more varied in its 
tendencies, than the party which rests upon the track of past 
traditions. No one can doubt the genuine sympathy of Mr. 
Gladstone with popular interests and opinions in their broadest 
sense. He is penetrated with the conviction that the true 
welfare of the people is the suprema lex; and with the charac- 
teristic impulsiveness of his character he has sometimes ex- 
pressed that feeling with such intensity as to lead men to 
suppose that he shared some of the views of the extreme 
arty. The speculations of Mr. Mill and the harangues of 
Mr. Bright are not inspired—as they would, we think, them- 
selves admit—with a more honest and single-hearted conviction 
that Power is a great trust held for the benefit of the commu- 
nity at large. To Mr. Gladstone’s ability the people owe 
several of the recent institutions most conducive to economy 
and public convenience, and large remissions of taxation which 
have improved the condition of every household in the land. 
But Mr. Gladstone is himself a living proof that the greatest 
services to the people are often not rendered by those who are 
the mere organs of popular power. Cultivated statesmanship, 
a due regard for the traditional institutions of England, a con- 
scientious and disinterested resolution to follow the course of 
duty, are the most essential qualities of the Minister who is 
to carry on the work of government and of reform in this 
country. Mr. Gladstone brings these mixed qualities to the 
service of the nation; and probably they have grown in him 
to higher perfection by the fact that he is not the child of any 
particular party, and that his mind has passed through several 
phases of opinion. He has not forsworn that conservative 
feeling, that veneration of the past, which he imbibed from 
Oxford, any more than he has lost the refinement of his tastes 
or bounded the range of his scholarship. But he has modified 
the opinions of his ‘early life by a more enlarged perception of 
the exigencies of the age, and by the conviction that it is unjust 
to resist the claims of large bodies of our fellow-subjects to a 
participation in the franchise, though it may not be difficult to 
direct to objects of common utility that power in which they 
have a common share. He is, therefore, preeminently the 
man to re-constitute the Liberal party at this juncture on a 
broad and comprehensiv e basis; and we are sanguine enough 
to believe that the time is not far distant when it will be in 
the power of Mr. Gladstone to form a vigorous adminis- 
tration, supported by a large and active majority in Parlia- 
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ment and in the nation. That is the object to which we look 
forward, and its attainment is in the highest degree probable 
if he perseveres in the moderate, firm, and dignified course 
which has marked his conduct in opposition. ‘To rise above 
this miserable scene of principles abandoned, of reputations 
damaged, of characters degraded, of men paralysed, of in- 
stitutions weakened, of government arrested, we want more 
than a Ministry: the country wants a Minister, who can revive 
and retain that confidence which follows unity of policy and 
of purpose. When the Head of Government is equal to his 
office in difficult times, his force radiates through his colleagues 
to each department of administration, through Parliament to 
every section of his party, through the press to every sphere 
of society. It is bad for the nation that the symbols of 
Empire should be held low. Men are willing enough to follow 
when they feel and know that they are led with strength and 
with wisdom. If Parliamentary Government were in truth no 
more than that system of compromises and evasions which it 
sometimes becomes in weak and unprincipled hands, we should 
indeed deplore, with the author of the book before us, the in- 
evitable decline of executive authority. But we think other- 
wise. Parliamentary Government is very much what men make 
it. It was a means of corruption under Walpole, it was an in- 
strument of severe repression and heavy burdens under Pitt, 
it was feeble under Lord Liverpool, it became a glorious instru- 
ment of reform under Lord Grey and Lord John Russell, it 
was honourable and useful under Sir Robert Peel; and though 
it may have been discredited by the present government, it 
will shine with undiminished radiance in the hands of their 
successors. We have said these things because it appears to us 
to be the part of those who are not engaged in the diurnal 
contentions of Parliament or the press, to endeavour to Jook 
beyond the question of the hour to the main stream of events. 
The conditions of a Reform Bill, the merits of this or that ex- 
pedient to extend or restrict the franchise, have often been 
discussed in these pages, and are at this moment canvassed 
with great ingenuity in a thousand forms throughout the 
country. The forms and terms of a law of Parliamentary 
Representation may be varied ad infinitum. There is no such 
thing as an ideal Statute of Elections, and it is extremely 
difficult, in deciding on so complicated a question, ever to bring 
it to a single issue. To throw the question of Reform to 
Parliament and the country to play with, as Mr. Disraeli 
attempted to do by Resolutions which resolved nothing, was 
therefore mischievous ; and it is not much wiser or better to 
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propose a measure of so elastic a material that it may be 
squeezed into a thousand shapes. 

However tedious and irksome the process of discussion 
on a series of Reform Bills, in their general principles and in 
their minute details, may have become, it would be rash and 
unjust to disparage the process or to undervalue the result. 
It is of the essence of Parliamentary Government that the 
great acts of legislation, which embody the will of a people, 
and determine its future government, should be slowly worked 
out. They are not the products of arbitrary power, but of 
growth; and they cannot be completed until the mind of 
Parliament and of the country has been imbued with the sub- 
ject, until every objection has been considered, and until the 
opinion of a powerful majority has been moulded into uni- 
formity by the advance of truth and the refutation of error. 
Let any one compare the progress of the measure now before 
Parliament, with that of the Reform Bill of 1832, which we 
have had occasion to relate in another part of this Journal. 
The blow was then sharp, short, and decisive ; but it was ac- 
companied by a convulsion which threatened the institutions of 
the country; it was driven on by acts of violence; it was 
resisted with frantic obstinacy, by men who believed that they 
were on the brink of a revolution, and who did a good deal to 
render that revolution probable. We confess that we greatly 
prefer the present state of affairs. The result of discussion and 
of circumstances has been that all resistance to the principle 
of Reform has vanished. It is admitted by all parties (with 
very few wayward exceptions) that a large enfranchisement of 
the non-electoral classes is just and expedient. The contro- 
versy which is still going on relates entirely to the mode of 
effecting this object. We do not impute to the authors of the 
new Reform Bill so absurd or so dishonest a scheme as an 
attempt to substitute a sham measure for a real one; and if 
any members of the Tory party entertained so ridiculous a 
design, they are by this time undeceived as to the possibility 
of carrying it. Practically their measure does include a very 
large number of new electors, and in its progress through Com- 
mittee we trust it may be made to include, on equal terms, all 
those to whom the majority of the House of Commons desires 
to extend the franchise. The ingenuity of those who have 
conducted the argument on both sides has really worn down 
the line of distinction to a very thin partition; and that diffe- 
rence of opinion is more in words than in things, more in form 
than in substance. The fairest test to be applied to a measure 
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of Reform, when it is completed, would be to inquire whether 
there is still any class of the population excluded from the 
franchise on whom it would be desirable to confer it. 

In the earlier stages of this discussion the Ministers of the 
Crown made their own position appear worse than it has 
since turned out to be, by the use of vague and unmeaning 
expressions. Nothing could be more inaccurate than Mr, 
Disraeli’s attempt to draw a distinction between ‘ popular 
‘ privileges’ and ‘democratic rights’; and he was equally 
unfortunate in his attempt to persuade the House that a 
law of representation could be, or ought to be, based 
on any uniform and unbending principle. The British Con- 
stitution, it was contended, rested on the suffrages of men 
who paid their rates; and with an ‘ unerring instinct’ the 
House of Commons made this great discovery in the course 
of last session, and thereby turned out the Whig Government, 
But no sooner is a measure propounded on this sacred prin- 
ciple, than it is discovered that an enormous number of persons 
do not pay their rates at all, but compound for them; that this 
composition rests partly on local Acts and partly on the will 
of the parochial authorities ; and lastly, that this fundamental 
condition altogether excludes the whole class of lodgers, in 
whom Mr. Disraeli has long felt a paternal interest. Again, 
to many minds the words ‘ Household Suffrage’ convey an 
assurance of finality, and a basis which may be relied on, when 
combined with a certain term of residence and with local taxa- 
tion. But on closer examination, it turns out that the words 
‘ Household Suffrage’ have no precise legal meaning, and that 
the law must still define by a reference to other conditions 
what it means by an electoral householder. Those conditions, 
therefore, become essential, and do in reality determine the 
extent to which the franchise should be carried. We have 
learned from experience that it is not consistent with the 
multiform state of our society, and with the varied terms of 
our local administration, to lay down any principle as the 
exclusive basis of our electoral system. Whatever the prin- 
ciple may be it must be adjusted and corrected by additions 
and exceptions. 

But even when the Government professed to lay down 4 
principle, and to build upon it, they at the same time disfigured 
their structure with excrescences. Thus, some imaginative 
member of the Cabinet led his colleagues into the fly-trap of 
dual voting, by way of a security against the greatest popular 
force which has ever been admitted to power in this country; 
a proposal which we discussed about two years ago, and which 
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Mr. Disraeli now describes as a scheme for which not even a 
hilosopher has a word to say. The savings’ bank franchise, 
the direct taxation franchise, the professional franchise, were 
coinage of the same mint; and although we see no great harm 
in some of these propositions, which indeed had in part been 
made before by Mr. Gladstone himself and by Mr. Clay, yet 
they were obvious departures from that principle which, as it 
was said, was to be the future basis of representation. The 
form in which the various proposals of contending parties 
really seem to come together is Household Suffrage limited by 
the personal payment of rates; and if the limit of the direct 
payment of rates were fixed by law at five pounds, we should 
arrive at a five pound rating franchise, which does not very mate- 
rially differ from the seven pound rental franchise of last session. 

The document entitled ‘ Her Majesty’s Opposition,’ which has 
been circulated by authority within the last few days, states in 
avery clear and succinct form the anomalies of the Govern- 
ment measure. Many of them are so monstrous that they can- 
not have been foreseen by the author of the Bill and must 
be corrected. The conclusion at which the leaders of the 
Liberal Party have arrived is stated in the following terms :— 


‘It seems to us that a far more satisfactory plan than that pro- 
posed in the Bill would be to draw a certain line, above which all 
householders should be equally entitled to be registered as electors, 
and below which the franchise should not extend. The line should, 
of course, be one by which the artisan class in boroughs should 
generally be admitted to the franchise, and by which those house- 
holders only would be excluded who, from their poverty and cir- 
cumstances, may, as a class, have a claim to be excused from the 
direct payment of rates. A wise and liberal enfranchisement would 
thus be granted free from any invidious inequality among those enti- 
tled to the suffrage, and all apprehensions of danger from extending 
the franchise indiscriminately to the lowest class of householders 
would be removed.’ 


_ This is the distinct ground on which the Opposition rests 
its proposal for the modification of the Government Bill ; 
and it is with a view to the adoption of such a line that 
Mr. Gladstone gave notice on the 5th of April of an In- 
struction to be moved before going into Committee. The 
latter portion of this Instruction was, however, withdrawn in 
compliance with the wishes of a considerable section of the 
Liberal party, because it appeared that the first line of it 
(which was accepted by the Government) gave the House full 
power to deal with the law of rating in Committee, and because 
the remainder of it was thought to savour of an intention to 
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obstruct and defeat the Bill, which both Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Coleridge had solemnly disavowed. 

The danger is, and it is at this moment essential to point it 
out, that once in Committee the House may be led astray by 
a multiplicity of perplexing issues, tending to conceal the main 
question. If the plan proposed by the Government and 
adopted by the House involves the establishment of a principle 
of the broadest character, it is idle to suppose that the franchise 
can be limited by nominal securities or disqualifications, scat- 
tered through the remaining clauses of the Bill. On that 
principle, whatever it be, the future representation of the 
people will rest, and it will be far too powerful to be controlled 
hereafter by artificial or imaginary barriers. Here, therefore, 
it is of the first importance that a cordial union should exist 
between all sections of the Liberal party, and that they should 
co-operate upon a definite understanding and fixed principle 
of action. If the conflicting and contradictory provisions of 
the Bill were carried by the alternate support of one or the 
other section of the House, the result would be an anomalous 
measure with which no party would be satisfied. It is only 
by strict union and discipline that the Liberal party can render 
the measure both safe and comprehensive; and on them this 
responsibility has been thrown by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. 

We think, however, that at this moment, when the Easter 
recess proclaims a temporary suspension of Parliamentary 
warfare, the question has reached a point with which the 
friends of Reform have no reason to be dissatisfied. We 
cordially concur in the opinion, which has been strongly mani- 
fested by the great bulk of the Liberal party, that whatever 
may have been the vacillation of the Government and the 
defects of a Bill drawn up by Ministers who did not know 
their own minds, there was no sufficient reason to reject it and 
to plunge the country into fresh agitation, which must have 
lasted many months. The remarkable speech of Mr. Disraeli 
on the second reading of the Bill (26th March), and the altera- 
tions which he has since introduced, were supposed to indicate 
that he had mastered the hesitation of his dissentient colleagues, 
that he was no longer afraid of his own supporters, and that 
he was personally by no means disinclined to treat with the 
most advanced advocates of Reform, upon such terms as the 
House of Commons may think it reasonable to adopt. This 
may not be a dignified course, but that is not a question for 
our consideration. The all-important point for the country 
to ascertain whether advantage can be taken of this singular 
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conjuncture to frame and carry a satisfactory measure; and 
as the power to frame and carry it is left in great measure to 
the House of Commons itself, the House will be censured if it 
fails in the attempt. To reject Reform merely because it 
proceeds from the hands of a Tory Minister, ‘would be as 
factious and absurd as if we had rejected Free Trade from 
the hands of Sir Robert Peel, or Catholic Emancipation from 
the hands of the Duke of Wellington. The House of Commons 
responded with more than usual cordiality to the appeal of Mr. 
Disraeli when he exclaimed at the end of his speech, in the 
very words (if we remember rightly) used by Sir Robert Peel 
on a similar occasion in 1846, ‘ We ask you to pass the Bill. 

‘You can then turn us out afterwards if you please. But 
* pass the Bill!’ 

It appears to us, then, that the House of Commons deserves 
great credit for the firmness, temper, and perseverance with 
which it has stuck to its task under circumstances which have 
frequently been extremely discouraging. With that practical 
good sense which is its most constant characteristic, the House 
has seen that this thing has now to be done; and that how- 
ever inconvenient it may be to deal with such rude and 
incoherent materials, it will not allow itself to be diverted 
from a great public object either by party motives or by the 
objections which might fairly be urged against the mode of 
proceeding. To reach this point the Tory party have made 
great sacrifices—they have sacrificed their traditions, their 
consistenc y, and almost e -verything that was once called their 
principles: they have agreed to adopt a course of action 
hardly, if at all, distinguis shable from that which their political 
opponents have long advoe ated; and by this act they render 
it possible to settle an important question, which might other- 
wise have remained for years the battle-field of parties, until 
a torrent of popular agitation swept over it. The Liberal 
party, on the other hand, are called upon to make no sacrifices 
beyond a temporary exclusion from office, which the conditions 
of this very measure will in all probability tend to shorten. 
They have the satisfaction to see their principles triumph on 
the whole line, not by crushing or defeating their antagonists, 
but by converting those very antagonists into the instruments 
to carry them into effect. They have the satisfaction to know 
that by whatever influences this change has been wrought 
upon the Tories, it has struck a deadlier blow at Toryism than 
any other event of this century, for with the exception of 
those who have stood aloof from this measure, at the cost of 
power, not a man is left in Lord Derby’s ranks who can, 
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without stultifying himself, revert to the obsolete creed of that 
party. They have given in their adhesion to popular govern- 
ment, to an extent no Tory statesman ever dreamed of before, 
They have abandoned the vain task of stemming the tide of 
the times. We trust that the sincerity of their conversion will 
be equal to its extent; and that when the House of Commons 
resumes its labour in Committee after the recess, the country 
may at the close of the session be congratulated on the result 
of its labours. 


No. CCLVIL. will be published in July. 
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